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PREHEFACH. 


ly offering this work on Ship-Building to officers of the naval 
service and to others of my profession, the author has no apology 
to make for its production. Information on this subject has been 
sought from every available source, with a view of rendering this 
work useful for the purposes of elementary instruction as well as 
to the practical builder. The result of the undertaking is hum- 
bly submitted, trusting that it will meet with indulgence for such 
faults as it may contain. 

The First Division has been compiled chiefly from Ranknie’ . 
Ship-Building, Theoretical and Practical. Credit for articles 
taken from other authors is given in foot-notes. 

The Second Division is based upon the actual practice of the 
public and private Ship-Yards of this country ; but the treatises 
on this subject, of Rankine, Scott Russell, Knowles, and Fin- 
cham have been freely used and portions incorporated whenever 
it seemed desirable to do so. 

The Third Division describes the processes of shaping and of 
putting together the materials of which a United States Vessel of — 
War is composed, and explains the structure, building, and fitting 
up of a ship in detail, as well as the process of launching and 
docking her. The articles on Iron Ship-Building are from the 
standard work on Ship-Building in Iron and Steel, by E. J. 
Reed, Esq., late Chief Naval Constructor of the English Navy. 
The articles on Composite Ship-Building are from the Transac- 
tions of the Institutesof Naval Architects. 
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The Fourth Division is a Treatise on the Masting and Spar- 
ring of United States Vessels of War, by Titus Evans Dodge, 
Ksq., Foreman of Sparmakers, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
invented and constructed the first “round made masts.” used in the 
Naval service of this country, in 1839. These masts are now used 
in all our Ships of War. To Mr. Dodge the author is indebted 
for permission to include his treatise in this work. The article on 
the Masting of Boats is included at the suggestion of Mr. John 
Southwick, Carpenter, U. 8. Navy. It is hoped that it will 
prove useful to Carpenters in the Navy and to Boat-Builders. 

The Fifth Division is a vocabulary of the terms used. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Qualities sought in a ship. 


Tu qualities sought in a ship depend mainly on the fact, that 
the ship, with her burden, has to be safely and steadily carried 
by, and propelled through, the water, her movements being at all 
times under control. Setting aside, then, for the present, the 
- qualities of strength and durability, the qualities of a ship which 
conduce to her efficient support by and propulsion through the 
water may be thus summed up :— 

Buoyancy, to enable her to carry her burden without either 
sinking too deep in the water, or floating too lightly on it. 

Stability, that she may tend to “right herself ” when disturbed 
from an upright position, and may never, under the action of 
winds, waves, or other disturbing causes, deviate further from 
that position than is consistent with convenience and safety ; 
and also, that her movements may neither be so extensive nor so 
abrupt as to strain or damage her structure or contents. 

Speed sufficient for her purpose, with due regard to economy 
in the means whereby such speed is obtained. 

The quality of working well, which it would be difficult to 
find any single word to express. In a vessel propelled by steam 
alone, it consists chiefly in ready and quick answering to the 
helm ; in a sailing vessel, it embraces also “ weatherliness,” and 
the performing of various manceuvres with promptness and cer- 
tainty. 
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All those qualities depend mainly on forces exerted between 
the ship and the fluids by which it is surrounded—viz., the water 
and the air; and therefore the means of obtaining them depend 
to a great extent on principles belonging to the sciences of 
hydrostatics, or the balance of fluids, and hydrodynamics, or the 
motion of fluids. The practical application of those branches of 
science is commonly known by the term “hydraulics.” 

Besides knowing how to obtain separately each of the qualities 
that are sought in a ship, it is necessary that the naval architect 
should know how to combine those qualities in the manner best 
suited for the use to which the ship is to be applied, and how to 
insure that the means adopted for obtaining one of them shall 
not be injurious to the others. This is the kind of knowledge 
whose application constitutes Design in naval architecture. 

The following seven chapters will be devoted to a general 
account of the principles to be observed in designing a ship, 
leaving the details of their application to be explained further 
on. 


‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


Buoyancy —Displacement. 


Tne buoyancy of a ship depends on the following principles :— 

I. That in order that a body may remain steady in a given 
position, the ferces acting upon it must be balanced ; which, in 
the case of there beanie two forces, means that ate must be 
equal, and. directly eS aeeL to each other. 

IL. That a body plunged into a still fluid is urged downwards 
by its own weight, and pressed upwards by the fluid with a force 
equal and opposite to the weight of the volume of fluid which 
the body displaces. 

III. That consequently, in order that a given body, such as a 
ship, may float steadily in a given position in smooth water, the 
weight of the volume ef water displaced must be equal to the 
weight of the body; and the total upward pressure of the water, 
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which is equal and opposite to the weight of the water displaced, 
must be directly opposed to the weight of the body. | 

The quantity of water displaced by a ship is called her dzs- 
placement, and may be expressed either by its volume (for exam- 
ple, as so many cubic feet), or by its weight (for example, as so 
many tons, a ton being the weight of 35 cubic feet of ordinary 
sea-water, or 35.9 cubic feet of fresh water). 

The principle No. IL. above stated is easily demonstrated by 
the following reasoning. The total pressure exerted on the solid 
body by the neighboring particles of fluid is the same with that 
which was previously exerted on the mass of fluid whose place 
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the solid body occupies ; and that mass of fluid was in eqguilibrio ; 
therefore the total pressure exerted on it was equal and directly 
opposed to its weight. 

That the weight of the water displaced by a floating body is 
equal to that of the body and all its contents, may be experiment- 
ally proved by apparatus within the reach of every one. 

Take two vessels, A and B, as represented in Fig. 1; place one 
within the other, and fill the upper one with water to the brim; 
then take another empty vessel, O, and lower it gradually into 
the water in B, until it is supported by the pressure of the water. 
When C is at rest, a volume of water equal to that displaced by it 
has run over into A; and if this water be placed in one side of a 
pair of scales, and the vessel C in the other, they will be found to 
balance each other. Replace C in the water, and gently drop 
some heavy material, such as sand or shot, into it, and more 
water will overflow ; remove C with the material it contains care- 
fully to one end of the balance, and add to the water before put 
in that which was caused to overflow by the introduction of the 
material into C, and, as before, the water will balance the vessel 
and its contents. This may be often repeated, until C sinks 
nearly to its upper part, and it will be found in every experiment 
that the weight of the water which has overflowed from B is 
always equal to that of C,and of the material it contains, provided 
zreat care be taken that none of the water is lost, and that none 
adheres to the outside of the vessels. From these practical 
proofs of the equality which always exists between the weight of 
the floating bedy with its contents and that of the water dis- 
placed, we also learn that for every weight put on board of a 
ship there is an equal weight of water displaced by it. 

In consequence of the necessity for this equality of the weight 
of the ship and of the water displaced, we perceive that, if the 
water in which a ship floats at different times differs in density, 
there will be a corresponding difference in the immersion of the 
ship. Now, the weight of a cubic foot of sea water is a little 
more than 64 lbs., and the weight of a cubic foot of river water 
about one-fortieth less. A line-of-battle ship, when ready for 
sea, weighing about 5,000 tons, requires 26 tons to increase her 
immersion one inch; consequently, were such a ship to come 
direct from sea into the river, keeping precisely the same weights 


on board, she would sink inches, or 5 inches (very nearly) 


40 x 26 
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deeper in the river than when at sea. Ships which have flat 
floors, and are full forward and aft—approximating, in fact, to the 
form of a rectangular box—as are some colliers, barges, &e.-—will 
sink just one-fortieth deeper when in river water than when at sea 

We have already proved that a floating body presses down- 
wards, and is pressed upwards, by forces equal to its weight. _ If, 
now, a light air-tight vessel, such as an empty cask, be placed in 
the water, it will float until it is loaded with a weight equal to 
the difference between its weight and that of an equal volume of 
water. Let one end of a rope be secured to the weight, and the 
other end to the air-tight vessel; throw the weight into the water, 
and as soon as the equilibrium has been restored, it will be found 
that the vessel is nearly at the surface of the water, and the 
weight hanging vertically under it, supported by the tension of 
the rope. It would be entirely immersed, were it not for the 
effect which the immersion of the weight and the rope has on 
the vessel, that effect being to raise it a little out of the water— 
the part emersed being equal to the volume of the weight and 
of the rope, diminished, by a quantity of fluid the weight ns which’ 
is the same as that of the rope. : 

On this principle, sunken vessels are often recovered in the 
following manner :—At low water a number of empty casks, air- 
tight caissons, or one or two ships or barges, are attached by 
strong ropes or hawsers to parts of the sunken ship, and the 
ropes are hove in tight. As the tide rises, the vessels become 
- more and more emersed in the water until the weight of the 
additional volume of water displaced by the. whole of them 
equals the force necessary to raise the ship. When the tide is 
nearly at its height, the vessels, with the sunken ship under them, 
are removed towards the shore until she touches the ground 
again. If the ship be then in such a position that the falling 
Rac will leave her above water when at its lowest, the vessels are 
cast off; but if not, they are hove down as before, ad the process 
Beeribed. is peeated: 

The number of air-tight vessels necessary to raise a sunker. 
ship may be thus EG arceenatad to. On the sunken ship the pres- 
sure downwards is the weight of the ship and of the cargo; and 
the pressure upwards is the weight of a volume of water aN 
to that oecupied by the aaa of the ship and by the. cargo. 
If the ship be built of wood, the specific gravity of the mass 
does not much exceed unity—that is, the weight of the whole 
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mass would be about the same as that of an equal volume of 
water. There would then remain to be overcome by the water- 
tight vessels a pressure equal to the weight of the cargo when 
placed in water. This pressure can often be found very readily. 
When known, we must have a number of water-tight vessels, 
such that their weight, together with the weight of cargo when 
in water, shall equal the weight of the volume of water displaced 
by these vessels. If the ship be built of iron, with the usual 
amount of wood-work, the weight of the whole is about five times 
the weight of a volume of water equal to the bulk of the ma- 
terials. In addition, therefore, to the difference between the 
weight of the cargo and that of a volume of water equal te 
it—that is, to the weight of the cargo in water—four-fifths of the 
entire weight of the ship has to be overcome by the pressure of 
the immersed water-tight vessels. To find the weight of a vessel 
by computing the weight of the several parts composing it would 
be a problem almost impracticable, because of its complexity. — 
But, after the ship is completed and floating in the water, since 
we know that her weight is equal to that of the water she dis- 
places, we have only to find the cubie contents of the part im- 
mersed, multiply it by the weight of a unit of volume of water, 
and the product is the weight of the ship and everything in it. 

When the ship is of any regular forin, the volume of displace- 
ment may be found by certain mathematical rules. Ships are, 
however, usually of no regular figure, their sections conforming 
to no other law than the will of the constructor; consequently, 
whatsoever methods may be employed to find the displacement, 
they cannot be more than approximations. Those approxima- 
tions, however, as we shall hereafter show, may be made to ap- 
proach the exact displacement as nearly as we please. 

In determining how much the displacement of a proposed ship 
ought to be, the naval architect will consider, in the first place, 
what burden the vessel is to carry, whether in the shape of cargo, 
stores, armament, or otherwise; and then, knowing from experi- 
ence what proportion the weight of a ship of the kind intended, 
with her equipments, bears to her lading, he will calculate that 
weight, and thence the whole displacement required. In steam- 
vessels provision must be made in the total lading for the weight 
of engines and fuel, which will depend on the dimensions and 
form of the vessel, the intended speed, the length of voyage, and 
the construction and economy of the engine. 
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Particulars of the proportionate weights of ships and _ their 
lading will be given further on in the treatise; in the meanwhile 
it may be stated, that the weight of a ship, with her equipments 
(engines not included), usually ranges from about one-third to 
one-half of the whole displacement; iron vessels in general ap- 
proaching the lighter of those limits, and wooden vessels the 
heavier. 


CHAPTER III. 
Centres of Gravity and of Buoyancy. 


Ty the previous chapter have been considered the consequences 
of the principle, that the weight of the ship and the pressure of 
the water must be egual. We have now to consider the conse- 
quences of the principle, that they must be directly opposed ; 
which, as both forces act vertically, the weight downwards and 
the pressure upwards, means that they must act i the same ver- 
tical line. 3 

A force acting in a single line, or, what is the same thing, at a 
single point, is purely imaginary, being an idea introduced in 
order to make mechanical calculations possible. The action of 
every force is diffused throughout some space: for example, 
the action of a body’s weight is diffused throughout the whole 
bulk of the body; and the action of a pressure, over the surface 
of contact of two bodies or parts of a body which press each 
other. Nevertheless it is always possible to find a single point in 
a body acted upon by gravity or by pressure, such that the effect 
of the weight or pressure on the body as a whole is the same as 
if its action were really concentrated at that point. That point, 
in the case of a body’s weight, is called the centre of gravity of 
the body; in the case of a pressure, it is called a centre of pres- 
sure ; and when the pressure is that of a fluid in which a solid 
body floats, the centre of buoyancy. The single or concentrated 
force which is thus conceived to be equivalent to a given diffused 
force, is called the reswltant of the diffused force. 

It is a necessary consequence of the principle No. IL. stated at. 
the beginning of the preceding chapter, that the centre of buoy- 
ancy of a floating body must occupy the place of the centre of 
gravity of the mass of fluid displaced; and hence that point is 
sometimes called the centre of displacement. Let Fig. 2 repre- 
sent a ship, floating in smooth water, of which YY is the surface. 
The weight of the whole ship acts as if it were concentrated at 
the centre of gravity of the ship, G, and may be represented by 
the arrow, W, pointing vertically downwards. The immersed 
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part of the ship, DDDD, displaces a volume of water whose weight 
is equal to that of the ship. Let C be the centre of gravity of that 
volume of water, that is, the centre of buoyancy; then the pres- 
sure of the water against the ship acts as if it were a single force, 
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P, equal to the ship’s weight, acting vertically upwards through 
the centre of buoyancy, C; and as the weight and pressure must 
be directly opposed, the centres of gravity, G, and of buoyancy, 
©, must be in the same vertical line, ZZ. : 

It may here be explained, that. the particles of water press 
against the ship’s bottom horizontally and obliquely, as well as 
vertically; the direction of the pressure exerted by each parti- 
cle being-at right angles to that part of the ship’s bottom which it 
touches ; but the horizontal parts of the whole pressure exactly 
balance each other; so that the resultant acts vertically upwards, 
as already stated. 

The precise position of the centre of gravity of a ship is im 

ways to a certain extent capable of adjnstment; that is, the ship’s 
“trim” may be altered after she is afloat, by .suitable stowage of 
her lading ; but a skilful naval architect. will always be ile to 
fix on fie, « trum” beforehand, in designing a ship, to such a de- 
gree of approximation that the subsequent adjustment shall not 
cause aly inconvenience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Stability in Smooth Water. 


A sopy which is free to move, is said to be stable, if, when dis- 
turbed from its position of balance-or steadiness, it tends to rzght 
étself, or return to that position. If, on the other hand, it tends 
to deviate further from that position, or upset, it is said to be 
unstable. 

A ship is always stable as regards vertical disturbances, that is, 
rising above or dipping below her position of steady floating ; for 
when she rises out of the water, her displacement is diminished, 
and there is an excess of the weight over the supporting pressure, 
tending to bring her down again; and when she dips deeper into 
the water, her displacement is increased, and there is an excess of 
the supporting pressure over the weight, tending to make her rise » 
again. ies o 

The kind of disturbance of a ship’s position which it is of pri- 
mary importance to consider, is that which consists in heeling, 
or leaning over to one side. Similar disturbances in a longitu- 
‘dinal plane, known as pztching and scending, have also to be con- 
sidered, although they are of less importance than heeling. All 
these are disturbances of angular position, and stability against 
them all depends on similar principles; so that it will be sufh- 
cient for the purposes of the present chapter to explain on what. 
stability against heeling, or transverse stability, depends. 

It has already been stated, that in order that a pair of forces 
applied to one body may balance each other, they must not only 
be equal in amount and opposite in direction, but dvrectly op- 
posed to each other—that is, they must act in opposite directions 
along the same straight line. When a pair of equal forces act in 
opposite directions along parallel, but not identical lines, they no 
longer balance each other, but constitute what is called a couple, 
tending to turn the body into a new angular position. When the 
angular position of such a body as a ship is disturbed, the weight 
and the supporting pressure, which originally were a pair of di- 
rectly opposed equal forces, producing balance, become a couple 
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and the body is stable or unstable, according as that couple is a 
righting couple, or an upsetting couple. 

It may facilitate the understanding of this subject to give an 
illustration taken from the mechanics. of solid bodies. Figs. 3 
and 4 represent two blocks, each with a rounded base, resting on 
a level platform. Either of those blocks may be balanced on its 
rounded end, by so placing it that the upward pressure of the 
platform, exerted against the point of support, may act in a line 
passing through the centre of gravity of the block. If the block 
with the sharper curvature at the base, Fig. 8, is disturbed, the 
weight, W, acting through the centre of gravity, G, and the pressure 
exerted by the platform at the point of support, C, form an wpset- 
ting couple, which makes the block fall over on its side. If the 
block with the flatter base, Fig 4, is disturbed, the weight acting 
through G, and the pressure of the platform acting through ©, form 
a righting couple, which makes the block return to its position of 
balance. The condition of a ship as regards stability is analogous 
to that of the latter block. 

Tig. 5 represents an end view of a ship floating upright in 
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smooth water, of which YY is the surface. G is the ship’s centre 
of gravity; C the centre of buoyancy, in the same vertical line 
ZZ; W represents the weight of the ship, exactly balanced by the 
equal and opposite resultant pressure P. Fig. 6 represents the 
same ship, having heeled over through a certain angle towards 
the right. The weight of the ship, W, continues to act through 
the same centre of gravity, G, in the same vertical line, ZZ; but 
in consequence of the new form assumed by the immersed part 
of the ship, or displacement, the ceutre of buoyancy shifts into a 
new position, C’; and in a properly designed ship, that new posi- 
tion lies to the same side of the vertical line, ZZ, as unat towards 
which the ship has heeled ; so that the weight, W, and the result- 
ant pressure, P, form a righting couple, tending to bring the ship 
back to the upright position. Had the new centre of buoyancy, 
through a faulty design, lain to the other side of ZZ, as at c, the 
weight and pressure would have formed an upsetting couple. 

The: moment of a couple is the name given to the magnitude 
of its tendency to turn the body on which it acts, and is com- 
puted by multiplying either of the two equal forces of, which the 
couple consists, by the perpendicular distance between the paral- 
lel lines of action of the forces, which distance is called the arm 
or leverage of the couple. The moment of the righting couple 
which acts on a ship at some fixed angle of heel, is called her 
moment of stability at that inclination. Jur example, in Fig. 6, 
the moment of stability is the weight of the ship, W, multiplied 
by the horizontal distance of the new centre of buoyaney, O’, from 
the vertical line, ZZ, traversing the ship’s centre of gravity ; that 
is—W x EC’. The moment of stability required for different sorts 
of vessels has been ascertained by practical experience. An 
account of the experiments for ascertaining the stability of a ship 
will be found in Chapter XV. For the present, it may be stated, 
by way of illustration, that a common value for the moment of 
stability in large vessels at an angle of heel of fifteen degrees, is 
the weight of the ship acting with a leverage of one foot. The 
power of a vessel to carry sail obviously depends mainly on her 
stalility. 


CHAPTER V. 
Steadiness in Rough Water. 


AurnoveH a certain amount of stability in a ship is absolutely 
necessary, an excess of that quality becomes an evil, for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

J. A ship of great stability is quick in her rolling motion; 
and if the stability be excessive, the rolling may be so quick as to 
strain and damage her structure and contents. 

II. The same form and proportions which make a ship very 
stable in smooth water, tend also to make her accompany the 
wayes in their motions. This, to a certain extent, is necessary, 
but if it goes too far, causes inconvenience and danger. 

III. It is dangerous for a ship in rolling to keep time with the - 
waves, because in that case each successive wave increases the 
extent of the ship’s rolling; and the best way to avoid that dan- 
ger is to take care that the ship shall roll more slowl¥ than the 
waves. The time of a ship’s rolling is affected by the distribu- 
tion of the weight of the ship and lading, as well as by the sta- 
bility. To distinguish the tendency of a ship to keep upright to 
the surface of the water, whether level or sloping, from the ten- 
dency to keep truly upright in rough water, the former may be 
called st/ffness, and the latter steadiness. 

Easy Rolling is insured by avoiding excessive quickness of 
rolling, as already mentioned; and also by so designing the form 
of the ship’s hull, that when she heels over, the pressure of the 
water shall tend to make her simply roll back again, and shall not 
tend at the same time to make her pitch, scend, or rise and fall 
bodily. 

Speed and Resistance.—The resistance opposed by the water 
to the progress of a ship depends on the speed with which the 
ship moves through the water, and on the figure and dimensions 
of the vessel, and the smoothness of her immersed surface. So 
far as the resistance depends upon speed, it is well ascertained by 
experience that for a given vessel, and within the limits of speed 
to which that vessel is suited, the resistance is sensibly propor- 
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tional to the square of the speed, being fourfold for a’ double 
speed, ninefold for a triple speed, and so on 3 in other words, it 
is proportional to the height from which a body must fall to 
acquire the velocity of the vessel. When the speed of the vessel, 
however, is urged beyond certain limits depending on her dimen- 
sions and figure, the resistance begins to increase sensibly faster 
than the square of the speed; the reason being, that the wave or 

swell raised in front of the vessel begins to have a sensible effect 
in adding to the extent of surface acted upon by the resistance. 

Our knowledge of the manner in which the resistance is affected. 
by the dimensions and figure of the vessel is still imperfect, 
although it has of late made much progress. During the last. cen- 
tury attempts were made to deduce a theory of the resistance of - 
ships from that of the impulse of. jets of water against flat sur- 
faces; but the results arrived at were so utterly inconsistent with 
those of practical experience that the theory has long ago been. 
abandoned as useless ; and indeed this was to have been expected, 
from the want of resemblance between the cireumstances of the, 
two cases compared together. Better success has attended the 
theory which considers the resistance as being analogous to that 
met with by a stream in flowing along a channel; that is to say, 
as depending on a certain degree. of viscosity, or stiffness, in the 
water; and by means of that theory, marine engineers have of 

late years been enabled in various instances to compute before- 
hand the engine-power required. to drive an intended yessel at a 
given speed with accuracy sufficient for practical purposes. The 
viscosity of the water acts in two ways; by producing a direct 
backward drag, exerted by the particles of water on the skin of 

the vessel, and by causing a heaping-up of water against the bow 
of the vessel as compared with the stern. Independently of any 
knowledge of the particular mode of action of the water in resist- 
ing the progress of a vessel, it is obvious, and must always have 
been obvious to common observation, that the vessel which makes: 
the least commotion in the water is the least resisted. Thus it 
has been known from remote antiquity that the length of a ship 
should be greater than her breadth; and that fine ends, both at: 
the bow and stern, causing the particles of water to be displaced 

and replaced gradually, are favorable to speed. It has been left 
for correct. theoretical views to show conclusively, what had 

already been only partially and imperfectly known through prac-. 
tical experience, that there are limits. beyond which great length 
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as compared with breadth ceases to be an ih a and becomes 
a cause of increased resistance. 

-In the proportion of the length of a nen to her sa tiv decile the 
ratio of 4: 1 was seldom exceeded until after the introduction of 
steam navigation. Then gradually increasing proportions were 
introduced, with continually improving results, until the ratio of 
7:1 was reached; and it was naturally taken generally for 
granted that an unlimited increase of length and slenderness 
would cause an unlimited diminution of resistance. This, how- 
ever, was not found to be the case in practice, which concurs with 
theory to show that the proportion of 7:1, or thereabouts, is 
very nearly the utmost that is attended with advantage in vessels 
whose draught of water is not specially limited; and that greater 
proportions, such as 8: 1,9: 1, or 10:1, are advantageous under 
special conditions only, such as limited draught of water, or 
limited breadth of channel. 

Another principle which is known independently of the pre- 
cise mode of action of the particles of water is this—that the 
resistances of vessels of simear figures, but different dimensions, 
at the same speed, are nearly proportional to their surfaces—that 
is, to the squares of their linear dimensions, or to the squares of 
the cube roots of their displacements; so that, for example, if 
there be two ships of precisely similar figures, one of 1,000 tons 
displacement, and the other of 1,331 tons, which are to each other 
as the cube of 10 to the cube of 11; then the resistances of those 
vessels at the same speed will be to each other nearly as the 
square of 10 tothe square of 11; that is, as 100 to 121. This 
principle, however, ceases to be exact in extreme cases ; so that it 
is not. applicable, for instance, to the comparison of real ships 
with small models. To make experiments on the resistance of 
models available for arriving at correct conclusions respecting 
vessels on the large scale, the velocities of the models must be 
kept within certain limits, to be afterwards specified. 

It is evident that the smoothness or roughness of a vessel’s bot- 
tom must materially affect her resistance. The bottom of every 
ship, how smooth soever it may have been originally, tends to 
become crusted in time with shells and weeds, which increase the 
adhesion of the water. It is very common to find the resistance 
increased by about a fourth from this cause; and occasionally it 
is increased more. The means of preventing or removing such 
incrustation consists mainly in coating the vessel with some sub- 
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stance which shall from time to time scale off in thin flakes, 
carrying the incrustation with it, and leaving the bottom clean. 

Such is the action of the copper-sheathing of wooden ships, 
and of various paints and other compositions used for protecting 
iron ships. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Fairness—Models—Propulsion by Machinery—Propulsion by Sails. 


Autuouen some knowledge has been gained of the effect of 
using certain definite curves, such as the curve of versed-sines or 
harmonic curve, the trochoid or rolling-wave curve, and some 
others, for the water-lines or horizontal sections of ships; and 
although the effect of those and various other forms on the motion 
of the water has been theoretically investigated, it cannot yet be 
said that any particular form has been conclusively demonstrated 
to be the form of least resistance for a given displacement. Still, 
it has always been admitted by all naval architects, that the figure 
of a ship should be what mathematicians call “ continuous” and 
shipbuilders “ fair.” A fair line is a line in which there is not 
only no sudden change of direction, but no sudden change of cur- 
vature; and a fair surface is one whose sections are all fair lines. 
The fairness of the water-lines, or horizontal sections, is of the 
highest importance in the form of a ship; next in importance is 
the fairness of the vertical longitudinal sections, called dow and 
buttock lines ; and sometimes, to test the fairness of the intended 
form of a ship still further, oblique sections, called diagonal or 
riband lines, are drawn. The naval architect judges of the fair- 
ness of lines by the eye ; and sometimes, if a model of the vessel 
is before him, by the sense of touch. To show the form of lines 
distinctly, models are made of layers of differently colored wood. 

Propulsion by machinery, although of more modern invention 
(if we except rowing and paddling by hand) than propulsion by 
sails, is much simpler in its principles, and will therefore be con- 
sidered first. The fundamental principle of the action of every 
propeller is the same, whether it is an oar, a paddle, a screw, a 
jet, or any other contrivance. The propeller drives backwards a 
certain quantity of water at a certain speed; in so doing, it 
presses backwards against the water with a force depending on 
the quantity of water driven back, and the speed impressed upon 
it. The water presses forward against the propeller with an 
equal force; and that force (which is called the “ reaction” of the 
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water), being transmitted to the framework of the machinery 
and thence to the vessel, is what drives her forward. When the 
ship is starting from a state of rest, or increasing her speed, the 
driving force must be greater than the resistance ; but so long as 
the speed is uniform, the driving force and the resistance are 
equal. 

Some propellers act directly backwards on the water, or nearly 
so, like the feathering paddle; some, like the common paddle, 
act more, or less obliquely in a vertical plane; some, like the 
screw, act obliquely in various directions. Due regard. must be 
given to those circumstances, and also to that of the working of 
the propeller in water which has already been disturbed by the 
vessel. 

The eng¢ne-power required to drive a given vessel at a given 
speed depends on a mechanical principle which governs the 
actions of all machines whatsoever—the equality of the energy 
exerted to the work performed. The useful part of the work per- 
formed in driving a vessel during a given time (such as a second), 
is found by multiplying the resistance by the distance through 
which the vessel is driven. To this has to be added the wastefué 
work, one part of which is performed in the following manner :— 
The propeller exerts backwards a force equal to that with which the 
vessel is driven forwards ; but it exerts that force through a greater 
distance, viz.:—the swm of the distance through which the vessel 
is driven forward, and the water backward (the latter distance is 
catled the slip); so that the total work performed by the pro- 
peller is greater than the useful work, in the proportion in which 
the total backward speed of the propeller exceeds the forward 
speed of the ship—a proportion which ranges from 1;!;: 1 to 2: 
1. Some additional work is wasted in giving lateral and vertical 
motions to the water, and in overcoming the friction of the 
machinery. The sum of all those quantities of work, useful and 
wasteful, which are performed in a given time, is equal to the 
energy which must be exerted in the same time by the engine. 
The ratio which the useful work bears to the energy exerted, is 
called the efficvency of the propeller and its machinery; in some 
of the best examples of economy of power in steam-vessels it is 
about 3:55; in less economical examples it is sometimes as low 
as 2: 5, and perhaps even less. 

When resistances are expressed in pounds, and are multiplied 
by the distances through which they are overcome, in feet, the 
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products, or quantities of work, are said to be expressed in 
“ foot-pounds.” If the total number of foot-pounds of energy 
exerted per second in driving a vessel be divided by 550, the 

quotient is the real or indicated horse-power of her engine. | 

Upon the power of the engine, and its system of construction 
and working, depends its weight (including that of its boilers), 
for which, as well as for the store of fuel, provision must be 
made in the displacement of the vessel, and to which regard must 
be had in considering questions of stability. 

Propulsion by Sails depends upon more complex principles 
than propulsion by machinery ; because the direction of the wind, 
which supplies the propelling force, is seldom the same with that 
of the vessel’s course, and often makes a great angle with it. 
The pressure of the air on the sails, moreover, does not depend 
on the real direction and velocity of the wind relatively to the 
ocean, but on its apparent direction and velocity relatively to the 
moving ship, and also on the position of the sails themselves. 

The pressure of the wind, diffused over the surface of the sails, 
is capable, like the pressure of water and the force of gravity (see 
Chap. UL), of having its action on the ship as a whole repre- 
sented by one resultant, traversing a point called the Centre of 
Liffort, which is at a height above the deck depending on the 
figure, dimensions, and positions of the sails. When that result- 
ant is oblique to the ship’s course, it is resolved, according to well- 
known principles, into two component Forces the longitudinal 
component, acting forwards parallel to the keel, which is the ef- 
fective effort that. drives the ship forward against the resistance of 
the water; and the transverse component, acting at right angles to 
the keel, aahioh drives the ship to leeward ; so that Hee real course 
or direction of motion, instead of being parallel to the keel, 
makes a small angle to leeward of that line, called the angle of 
leeway. 

The angle of leeway depends on the proportion borne by the 
velocity with which the ship drifts to leeward, to her forward 
velocity; and the velocity with which she drifts to leeward is such 
that the resistance to her ¢ransverse motion through the water 1s 
exactly equal to the transverse component of the pressure of the 
wind on the sails. Those two forces, though equal and opposite, 
are not directly opposed; for the resistance acts below water, 
and the transverse pressure of the wind high above water ; al He 
therefore form a couple (Chap. IV.), tending to make the “Yess 
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heel over; and the vessel does heel over to leeward until the 
moment of the righting couple, or moment of stability, is sufli- 
cient to balance the heeling moment. Thus the power of a ves- 
sel to carry sail depends on her stability, and must be kept in 
view in designing her. 

It is evident that, for the purpose of propulsion by sails, it is 
not suflicient that the hull of the vessel should be of such a shape 
as to meet with little resistance to forward motion through the 
water; its shape should also be such as to meet with great resist- 
ance to transverse motion or leeway. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Working or Manceuvring Qualities of a Ship-Design. 


. Tue working or mancuvring qualities of a ship depend or 
the combined action of the rudder, the propelling apparatus, the 
sails, and the figure of the ship’s hull. In vessels under steam 
alone, the working qualities chiefly required are those of going 
readily astern as well as ahead, and of turning quickly and 
accurately, and in as small a circle as possible, under the action 
of the rudder. Sometimes, as in vessels driven by two screws 
with independent engines, the propelling apparatus may be used 
so as to turn the ship when required. 

In vessels under sail, a much more complex combination of 
qualities is required. One of the most important is that of work- 
ing well to windward, for which purpose it is essential that the 
ship should make little leeway, and should carry a weather helm ; 
that is to say, that the action of the sails, unaided by that of the 
helm, should tend of itself to bring the ship’s head towards the 
point from which the wind blows; this property, when in excess, 
is called ardency. It depends in a great measure on the position 
of the centre of effort of the sails, relatively to the resultant of 
the resistance to leeway. The manceuvring of a ship under sail, 
too, depends not merely on the action of the rudder and of the 
ship’s hull on the water, but on the positions of the masts, and the 
figure and dimensions of the sails. | 

The working qualities of a ship are materially affected by her 
trim, or the position in which she floats. This depends on the 
position of her centre of gravity relatively to her centre of buoy- 
ancy ; and the position of the centre of gravity depends partly on 
the stowage of the lading, as has been already stated in Chap. III. 

Design.—From the brief summary which has been given of 
the qualities sought in a ship, and the means of obtaining them, 
it is evident that every one of those qualities is more or less affected 
by every circumstance in the figure and dimensions of the ship, 
the distribution of her weight, and the nature and arrangement 
of her means of propulsion; and, consequently, that the naval ar- 
chitect must keep the whole of those qualities, and the whole of 
those circumstances, before his mind at once, in designing a ship. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Areas of Arbitrary Plane Figures—Trapezoidal Rule--Simpson’s First anc 
Second Rules, 


‘Tus area of a plane figure bounded by a curved line of arbi- 
trary form, such as a frame or a water-line of a ship, is found by 
measuring a sufticient number of parallel and equidistant ordi- 
nates, conceiving the figure to be divided by certain of those or- 
dinates into figures of the parabolic kind, computing the areas of 
those figures, and adding them together; or else computing the 
sum of those areas at one operation. 

In Fig. 7, let ABCD be the plane figure whose area is to be 
measured, bounded by the straight base-line or axis of abscissve, 
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AD, by two ordinates, AB and DC, at right angles to the base 
and by the curved line, BC. 

Divide the base into a sufficient number of equal intervals, and 
draw and measure ordinates at the points of division. ‘The total 
number of ordinates, including the two endmost ordinates, will of 
course be one more than the number of intervals. 

If the area is to be measured by conceiving it to be divided into 
trapezoids (that is, by conceiving BC to be made up of straight 
lines), the number of intervals into which the base is divided may 
be either odd or even. 

If the area is to be measured by conceiving it to be divided 
into parabolic areas of the second order, the number of intervals 
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must be even; if into parabolic areas of the third order, the 
number of intervals must be a multiple of three. 

In the example represented in the figure, the base is divided 
into twelve equal intervals, which will suit any one of those three 
methods. 

Tor the sake of uniformity in stating the rules for calculation, 
the ordinates. which separate the parabolic areas into which the 
figure is conceived to be divided from each other will be called 
dividing ordinates, and all the other ordinates, except the end- 
most ordinates, ¢ntermediate ordinates. 

IL. Lrapezoidal Rule.—Were every ordinate, except the endmost 
ordinates, is a dividing ordinate. | 

Add together all the dividing ordinates, and one-half of the 
endmost ordinates ; multiply the sum by the common interval : 
the product will be the required area, nearly. This is the siimn- 
plest rule; but for figures whose boundaries present long sweeps 
of convexity or concavity, it is only a rough approximation. 

{l. Parabolic Rule of the Second Order, or Simpson's First 
ule.—Here the number of intervals must be even; and the di- 
viding ordinates are at the distance of a double interval from each 
other, being those at the points 2, 4,6, &e., in Fig. % The in- 
termediate ordinates are those at 1, 3, 5, Ge. 

Add together the endmost ordinates, double the dividing ordi- 
nates, and four times the intermediate ordinates ; multiply the 
sum by one-third of the common interval: the product will be the 
required area, nearly. This is the most generally useful of all 
rules for measuring areas. | It is capable of any required degree of 
accuracy, if the ordinates are made numerous and close enough. 

Ill. Parabolic Rule of the Third Order, or Simpson’s Second 
Leule.—Here the number of intervals must be a multiple of three ; 
and the dividing ordinates are at the distance of a treble interval 
from each other, being at the points marked 3, 6, 9, in Fig. 7. 
The intermediate ordinates are at 1, 2, 4, 5, &e. 

Add together the endmost ordinates, double the dividing ordi- 
nates, and three times the intermediate ordinates ; multiply the 
sum by three-eighths of the common interval : the product will be 
the required area, nearly. 

This rule is more complex than Simpson’s first rule, and not 
more accurate. 

[In algebraical symbols, those three rules for mensuration are 
expressed as follows :—Let L denote the whole length of the base, 
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and m the number of intervals into which it is to be divided ; then 
the common interval is given by the formula— 
At = ae 
n being a multiple of 2 or 3, according to the order of the para- 
bolic curves of which the boundary of the figure is held te 
consist. 
Let the ordinates corresponding to the following abscissze, 
D0; (A: 0, DAG, BAG BOS ian. a ea pees 


be denoted as follows— 

Yy Yrs Yo Yo BOW 6 2 8 + Yous, 
This mode of numbering the ordinates is that practised by naval 
architects. Amongst pure mathematicians it is more common to 
number them as follows— 

Yor Y1s Yr Ys BO. 2 2 2 8 Yas 

because of the convenience of having each ordinate marked by a 
number proportional to the corresponding abscissa; but the fur- 
mer method of numbering is adopted in the following equa- 
tions :— 


I. Trapezoidal Leule— 
" ay Yn+1 
J yde =A ao tH ty &e.). 
Il. Simpson’s Furst Rule— 
Av 
Sf yda=y, +4ye+2ynt dy F2yst eo. 


; + QY a1 +4Yn + Yn41)- 
Ill. Stmpson’s Second Lule— 


J} yde=S" (y, + By, + Bys + 244+ BY, + By + 24,4 Ke. 

+ 2Yp-2+8Yn-1 + 38Yp +Yn-t1)+ 
Mathematical principles might here be explained, for determin- 
ing how close together the ordinates ought to be, in order to give 
an approximate area of any required degree of accuracy ; but it 
is unnecessary to do so; because the constructor, after a little ex- 
perience in the use of the rules, learns to jndge by the eye 

whether the ordinates are close enough. 

Where the curved boundary of the figure is nearly at right 
angles to the ordinates, and where it is nearly straight, the ordi- 
nates may be far apart. Where the curved boundary is very 
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oblique to the ordinates, and where its curvature is sharp, the 
ordinates must be closer together. 

Much time is saved in calculation by the use of subdivided 
entervals, as follows :— 

In those parts of the figure where close ordinates are required, 
the ordinary intervals may be subdivided into half-intervals, 
quarter-intervals, or smaller subdivisions if necessary; each ordi- 
nate belonging to a set of subdivided intervals having its multi- 
plier diminished in the same proportion in which the intervals are 
subdivided. Thus, the series of multipliers for ordinates at whole 
intervals being— | 
| 1, 4, 2, 4, 2, &e., 
the series of multipliers for ordinates at half-intervals will be— 

y 3s 2, I, 2, i &e., 
and at quarter-intervals, 
z 1, 3, 1, %; &. 

When an ordinate stands between a larger and a smaller 
interval its multiplier will be the sum of the two multipliers 
which it would have had as an end-ordinate for each interval. 
Thus, for an ordinate between a whole-interval and a half- 
interval, the multiplier is 1+3=14; for an ordinate between a 
whole-interval and a quarter-interval, 1+4=14; for an ordinate 
between a half-interval and a quarter-interval, $+4{=#, &c. 
The ordinates having been multiplied by their proper multipliers,. 
and the products added together, the sum is to be multiplied by 
one-third of a whole- eM en to uit the area. 

In the following Table, those rules are applied to the calcula- 
tion of the approximate area of a quadrant of a circle of 12 feet 
radius (Fig. 9). 

This figure is chosen, because its true area to the 100th of a 
square foot is otherwise known to be 12x12 x .7854=118.10 
square feet, and this affords the means of testing the degree of 
approximation attained by the rules. 

The ordinates are computed, to the accuracy of the 100th of a 
- foot, by the formula, Ordinate= 7/ (radius’—abscissa’). 

In the first division of the Table, the base of the figure is 
divided into six intervals of two feet each. This gives an 
error of nearly ;1, of the whole area. In the second division 
of the Table, the last two intervals, where the curve becomes very 
oblique to the ordinates, are subdivided into four half-intervals, . 
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and the error is reduced to about x4, of the whole area. In the 


third division of the Table, the last two half-intervals are further 


subdivided into four quarter-intervals ; and the error in the ares 
becomes only 44,5 of the whole. 


Number of 


Q 


Fiq. 9. 


2 3 4- 


Approximate Area of the Quadrant of a Circle of 12 feet 
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III. Four Whole-Intervals, Two 
Half-Intervals, and Four 
Quarter-Intervals. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Volumes of Solid Figures—Direct Measurement of Volumes—Measurement of 
Volumes in Layers or in Rectangular Divisions. 


Tue Volumes of Solid Figures are computed as follows :— 

_ Conceive the figure to be traversed in a convenient direction by 
a straight line, as base-line or axis of abscissz, on which line 
divide the length of the solid into a sufficient number of equal 
intervals, and let the solid be conceived to be traversed by a series 
of plane cross sections at the points of division of the base-line. 
If the solid figure has flat ends perpendicular to the base-line, 
those ends themselves will be the endmost sections. If it is 
pointed, wedge-shaped, or rounded at the ends, each of the end- 
most sections will be 0. Measure and compute the areas of the 
cross-sections by the rules applicable to plane figures. 

Then concewe the areas of the sections to represent the ordi- 

nates of a plume curve of the same length with the solid figure ; 
compute the area of that ideal curve by the rules applicable to 
plane curves: the area so computed will be equal to the volume 
of the solid figure. 
- The curve whose ordinates represent areas of sections is some- 
times drawn on paper, and is then called the “ curve of areas.” If 
drawn with sufilcient accuracy, it obviously enables the volume 
of a figure to be found by means of the platometer. 

In determining the closeness of the cross-sections, and subdivid- 
ing, if necessary, the intervals between them, the same rules are 
to be followed as those which are applicable to the ordinates of 
plane figures. 

Direct Measurement of Volumes.— solid, standing on a rec- 
tangular plane base, may have its volume computed directly, with- 
out the intermediate process of finding sectional areas, by the fol- 
lowing rule, which is founded on Simpson’s first rule :— 

Divide each side of the rectangular base into an even number 
of equal intervals, and through the points of division draw a net- 
work of lines, so as to divide the base into a number of equal 
rectangular subdivisions. At the angles of those subdivisions 
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measure ordinates, which multiply by the factors shown in the 
following table, and add the products together. Multiply the 
sum by one-ninth of the product of the longitudinal and trans- 
verse intervals ; the product will be the volume required. 


Table of Multipliers for Ordinates. 


For 2x 2 Subdivisions, For 4x 6 Subdivisions, 

(ent ——— =a CS aL ~~ ee ee een 

1 4 1 1 4 2 4 ee 4 1 

4 16 4 4 16 8 16 8 16 4 

1 4 1 2 8 + 8 4 8 2 

4 16 8 16 8 16 4 
1 4 2 + 2 4 1 
For any number of Subdivisions, 

1 4 2 4 2 &e 2 4 1 
4 16 8 16 8 &e. 8 16 4 
Pd 8 + 8 4 &e. 4 8 2 
4 16 8 16 8 &e. 8 16 4 
2 8 4 8 4 &e. 4 8 2 

&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. ce. 
66 6é 66 66 66 66 bo 6e 
66 66 66 66 66 be 66 i bs 
& a3 66 ‘ 66 66 66 66 66 
2 8 4 8 4 &e. 4 8 2 
4 16 8 16 8 &e, 8 16 4 
1 4 2 A 


Measurement of Volumes in Layers, or in Rectangular Divi- 
SiOns. 

The volume of a solid may be computed in separate layers ; 
the thickness of each layer being, if the trapezoidal rule is em- 
ployed, one interval of the length; if Simpson’s first rule, two 
intervals ; if Simpson’s second rule, three intervals. The trape- 
zoidal rule is not always sufficiently exact ; Simpson’s first rule is 
the most generally useful. Supposing, then, that this rule is to 
be adopted, each layer will be bounded by two of the plane 
sections of the body to be measured, and will have a third plane 
section at the middle of its thickness. Then, 

I. Add together the two outer sections and four times the mid- 
dle section: one-third of the sum multiplied by the interval of 
the sections (or half-thickness of the layer) will be the volume of 
the layer :-—Or otherwise, one-siath of the sum will be the mean 
sectional area of the layer, which multiplied by its thickness, will 
give its volume. 

The volume of a layer whose thickness is one.interval, may be 
computed by the following rule, viz. : 
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To eight times the middle ordinate add five times the near end 
ordinate, and subtract the far end ordinate: multiply the re- 
mainder by one-twelfth of the common interval ; the product 
will be the area required. 

.The volume of a solid standing on a rectangular base may also 
be computed in separate rectangular prisms, each standing on one 
or more rectangular subdivisions of the base. If Simpson’s first 
rule be taken as the foundation of the method, each prism will 
stand on four subdivisions of the base, measuring two longitudi- 
nal intervals lengthwise by two transverse intervals breadthwise, 
and will have its curved boundary defined by nine ordinates ; one 
in the centre, one in the middle of each of the. four sides, and 
four at the corners. Then, 

Il. Add together, the corner ordinates, four tumes the side or- 
dinates, and sixteen times the middle ordinate ; one-ninth of the 
sum, multiplied by the longitudinal and transverse intervals, will 
be the volume :—Or otherwise, one thirty-siath part of the sum 
will be the mean ordinate, which multiplied by the area of the 
base of the prism, will give its volume. 

The rectangular divisions at the edges of the base may some- 
times become wedge-shaped instead of prismatic, by their outer 
ordinates becoming = 0. 

When the volume of a solid has thus been computed in rectan- 
gular divisions, these may be added together so as to give either 
longitudinal or transverse layers, 


CHAPTER Vas 


Rules for Moments and Centres of Plane Areas—Rules for Moments and Centres 
of Volumes. 


RULES FOR MOMENTS AND CENTRES OF PLANE AREAS. 


Ler the plane figure in question be such as that represented in 
Fig. 8, Chapter VIIL, its curved boundary being defined by means 
of a series of scnidiatant ordinates ; and let it be required to find 
the moment of that figure relatively to a transverse axis, AD, 
traversing the origin; its moment relatively to the base-line, 
AD; and the abscissa and ordinate of its centre. The rules for 
those purposes are as follows :— 

I. To find the Moment relatively to the transverse Axis: J/vwi- 
tiply each ordinate by the corresponding abscissa ; treat the 
products as uf they were the ordinates of a curve, of the same 
length with the gwen figure ; the area of that curve, found by the 
proper rule, will be the moment required. 

II. To find the Abscissa of the Centre: Divide that moment 
by the area of the figure. 

In applying Rule I. it is often convenient to multiply each 
ordinate first by its proper multiplier, according to Simpson’s rule, 
and then, not by the abscissa itself, but by the nwmber of intervals 
contained in the abscissa, whether integral or fractional. The 
sum of the products is finally to be multiplied by one-third of the 
square of a whole interval, to obtain the moment required. 

Il]. To find the Moment relatively to the Base-line or Axis of 
Abscissa: Luke the half-square of each ordinate ; treat those half- 
squares as uf they were the ordinates of a curve, of the same 
length with the given figure ; the area of that curve, found by the 
proper rule, will be the moment required. 

IV. To find the Ordinate of the Centre: Divide the last-men 
tioned moment by the area of the figure. 


RULES FOR MOMENTS AND CENTRES OF VOLUMES. 


I. To find the Moment relatively to the Transverse Plane 
traversing the Origin: Multiply each sectional area by the corre. 
sponding abscissa ; treat the products as if they were the ordinates 
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of a curve of the same length with the given figure ; the area of 
that curve, found by the proper rule, will be the moment required. 
II. To find the Abscissa of the Centre: Divide that moment 
by the volume of the figure. 

In applying Rule I. it is often convenient to multiply each 
sectional area, first by its proper multiplier according to Simpson’s 
rule, and then by the number of intervals in the abscissa. The 
sum of the products is finally to be multiplied by one-third of the 
square of a whole interval. 

The usual method of finding the moment of a solid figure rela- 
tively to a plane different from that first chosen, and the distance 
of the centre from that plane, is to conceive the solid to be 
divided into layers by transverse sections parallel to the new plane 
of moments, and proceed as in Rules I. and IL. above stated. 

Lxanvple.—Quarter-Spheroid as in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 10. 
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Calculation of the moment relatively to the transverse plane 
traversing A, and of the distance of the centre of mean distances 
from the plane. Length 120 feet, in six intervals of 20 feet ; 
radius of greatest section 12 feet. 


Number of Products x 
Intervals from Sectional Multipliers, Products. Intervals from 
End Plane. Areas. End Plane. 
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from the end plane. 
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To find the moment relatively to the longitudinal plane through 
A and B, and the ordinate, or distance of the centre, from that 
plane, conceive the solid to be divided into six horizontal layers 
by horizontal plane sections at intervals of 2 feet, and proceed as 
above. It is unnecessary to give the details of the calculation. 


The results are— 
Moment, 81481.5 ; 


Ordinate of centre, 4.5. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Centre of Gravity—Centres of Gravity and Moments of Bodies. 


Tue Centre of Gravity of a heavy body, or of a system of 
heavy bodies, is a point which is always traversed by the re- 
sultant of the weight of the body or system. Supposing a set of 
weights to act at detached points, their common centre of gravity 
is found by the following :— 

Rute L—V/aving chosen a fixed plane to which to refer the 
positions of the weights, take their moments relatively to that 
plane by multiplying each weight by its perpendicular distance 
Jrom the plane , jind the resultant of those moments, and divide 
ut by the sum of the weights ; the quotient will be the distance of 
their common centre of gravity from the fixed plane. By & 
simular process, find the distances of the same point from two 
other fixed planes at right angles to the first plane and to each 
other ; the position of the centre of gravity will then be come 
pletely known. 

The three planes are called, as in other cases, co-vrdinate 
planes, and the distances of the weights and of their centre of 
gravity from those planes, co-ordinates. 

The weights and their resultant (or sum) are to be regarded as 
all positive ; but if some of the weights lie at one side, and some 
at the opposite side of a co-ordinate plane, their co-ordinates and 
moments relatively to that plane must be distinguished into posi- 
tive and negative. 

The sign of the resultant moment will show at which side of 
the plane the centre of gravity lies. When the resultant moment 
relatively to a plane is nothing, the centre of gravity is in that 
plane ; and when each of the resultant moments is nothing, the 
centre of gravity is at the point of intersection of the three 
planes, or origin of co-ordinates. In other words, the moment of 
a set of weights relatively to their common centre of gravity is 
nothing. 

The two following particular cases are useful :— 

Saray common centre of gravity of two weights divides the 
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straight line joining them into parts inversely proportional to 
the weights respectively furthest from them. For example, m 
Fig. 11, let A and B be the two weights ; join AB; the centre of 
gravity, G, divides that line in the following proportion :— 


Aid sei DA Pees 
-- AB : GB. GA. 


Fie. 11 Fig. 12 Fie. 18 
B z 
A B x 
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TI.— The common centre of gravity of three weights is in 
the same plane with them ; and if from the centre of gravity | 
three straight lines be drawn to the three weights, those lines will 
divide the triangle formed by the weights into three triangles, 
each of an area proportional to the weight furthest from tt. 

In Fig. 12, let A, B, C, be the weights, G their common centre 
of gravity ; then, 
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[In algebraical symbols, the general problem of finding the 
common centre of gravity of a set of weights is expressed as 
follows :—In Fig. 18, let - XO + X,— YO + Y,—ZO+Z, he 
the axes of co-ordinates, being the three straight lines in which 
the three co-ordinate planes cut each other. The distance or 


YOZ, 2 | 
ordinate of any point from the plane + ZOX } is denoted by { y +, 
xO Ns 2) 


and regarded as positive or negative, according as the point lies 
to one side of the plane or to the opposite side. 
Let the weights be denoted by W,, W., W3, &c.; their co- 
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ordinates by 2, %1, 213 Lay Yo, 223 Vs, Ys) 233 &e. 3 and the co-ordi- 
nates of their common centre of gravity by @, Ya) 2q3 then 


op V1 + Wate + We a Ore ee 
en Wy Her Ware eet + Orc..” 


we" W, + W, + Wz; +&e.? 
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Example-—Suppose that as the co-ordinate planes are taken, 
a horizontal plane in a ship’s engine-room; a vertical longitudi- 
nal plane traversing that room amidships ; and a transverse plane 
in a convenient assumed position; and that the weights under con- 
sideration are four portions of the engine, of the weights and in 
the positions stated in the following Table :— 


E— 


Co-ordinates. 
Weights. 

\ Longitudinal. Transverse. Vertical, 
No. Lbs, Forward. Backward. Right. | Left. Up. | Down. 

1 1000 2 pa 3 5, 5 Bese 

2 500 NG 1 se 3 5 a 

3 250 2 Le 3 aS re 2 

4 500 ‘ 3 6 0 0 

Total Weight.| 2250 


| 


Then the following Table shows the calculation of the moments 
and resultant moments, and of the co-ordinates of the centre of 
gravity :— 


Moments Relatively to 


eee 
Transverse Plane. 


; Longitudinal Plane. 


No. of Weight. Positive. | Negative. 
1 2000 tae gh 
2 ey 500 
3 500 eel ane 
| 4 .... | 1500 
Oe Bae ae 2500 | 2000 
Bunpraob ese fo eke osc.’ 2000 
Resultant Moments..... 500 


Divide by total weight, 2250, giving for 
the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity... 


| Positive. © tNeaiive. 
BOOM eens 
1500 
i tae 
3000 
~ 3750 | 4500 
3750 | 
ie: "> 750 


Rpestive. 
5900 
2500 


a 
Horizontal Plane. 


Negative. 


500 


Forward, 0.22 | Left, 0.33 | Up,3. 14 


IV. To find the effect upon the position of the centre of grav- 
ity of a set of weights, of shifting one of those weights into a 
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new position, multiply the weight shifted by the distance throwth 
which it is shifted, and divide by the sum of all the weights: the 
quotient will be the distance through which the centre of gravity 
will be shifted, in a direction parallel to that in which the weight 
is shifted. | 

V. To find: how far a given single weight must be shifted, in 
order to shift the common centre of gravity through a given dis- 
tance in the same direction, multiply the sum of the weights by the 
distance through which their common centre of gravity ww to be- 
shifted, and divide by the single weight. 

For example, if weight No. 8 of the preceding table, 250 
Ibs., be shifted in any direction through 4$ feet, the centre of 
gravity will be shifted in the same direction through 


250 x 44 
gt foot. 

Centres of Gravity and Moments of Bodies.—The supposition 
of the weight of a body being concentrated at a point is a mathe- 
matical fiction, as has been already stated in Chap. III; but the 
centre of gravity of a body, at which its weight may be con- 
ceived to be concentrated, without error as regards its mechanical 
action as a whole, can always be found. 

When the body is homogeneous, or composed of material of 
uniform heaviness throughout, the following principles serve to 
determine the centre of gravity and the moment of its weight 
relatively to a given plane. 

I. The centre of gravity of a homogeneous body is its centre of 
figure, or of mean distances. 

Il. The moment of the weight, or statical moment, of a homo- 
geneous body, relatively to a given plane, is equal to the product 
of ats geometrical moment relatwely to that plane into the hea- 
ness of the material. 

The rules which have reference to plane areas are applicable to 
plates or prismatic bodies of uniform thickness, having those 
areas for bases. In computing statical moments by means of 
them, the following rule is to be used :-— 

Il. Multiply the geometrical moment of the plane base by the 
thickness, and by the heaviness of the material. The product of 
the thickness into the heaviness is the weight per unit of area. 
In all such calculations, if the dimensions are expressed in feet, 
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and the heaviness in lbs. to the cubic foot, the moment is ex- 
pressed in foot-pounds. If the heaviness is that of sea-water, 
the geometrical moment itself is the statical moment én cubic feet 
of sea-water at a leverage of a foot; which may be multiplied 
by 64 for foot-pounds, or divided by 35 for foot-tons. 

When a body is heterogeneous, or consists of parts of different 
heaviness, the following rule is to be applied :— 

IV. Divide the body into parts, each of which ws of uniform 
or sensibly uniform heaviness ; Jind the centre of gravity of each 
such part separately ; concewe the weight of each part to be con- 
centrated at its own centre of gravity, and treat those weights as 
detached weights (according to rules before given in this chapter). 

The Lesultant of a Pressure distributed over a plane surface 
is found by the following rules :— 

I. If the intensity. is uniform, mwliply the area of the surface 
by the intensity. 

II. If the intensity is not uniform, conceive that the surface 
lies horizontal, and that a solid stands upon it, whose height at 
each point represents the intensity of the pressure at that point. 
Then the volume of that solid will represent the amount of the 
pressure. As to finding the volume of such a solid, see Chapter 
IX. , 

The Centre of Pressure means, a point traversed by the re- 
sultant of a pressure that is distributed over a surface. When 
the surface pressed upon is plane, the centre of pressure is a point 
in that surface itself, and is found according to the following 
rules :— 

I1I. When the intensity of the pressure is uniform, the centre 
of jigure is the centre of pressure. 

IV. When the intensity of the pressure is not uniform, jind 
the centre of the solid of Tule IL, from which let fall a perpen- 
dicular on the pressed surface; the foot of that perpendicular 
will be the centre of pressure; or otherwise, find the co-ordi- 
nates of the centre of that solid relatively to two axes in the plane 
of the pressed surface: these will be the co-ordinates of the centre 
of pressure. 

V. If the pressure is that of a fluid upon a solid immersed on 
it, then, as already stated (Chaps. L., LL, and ILL), the Leesultant 
Pressure is equal and opposite to the weight of the volume of 
fluid displaced ; and the centre of pressure vs the centre of that 
wolume, or OnNTRE OF DispLACEMENT. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Displacement and Centre of Buoyancy—Curve and Scale of Displacement—- 
Methods of Computing Displacement— Computation of Cross Sections— 
Computation of Water Sections-—-Computation of Displacement in Layers— 
Appendages—Computation of Midship Sectien in Layers—-Determination of 
Centre of Buoyancy. 


DISPLACEMENT, AND CENTRE OF BUOYANCY. 


Tne drawings of a proposed ship, from which measurements 
for finding the displacement and stability of the ship are made, 
consists of three plans, viz.:—Sheer, Half-Breadth, and Body 
Plans. A great variety of lines are shown on these plans. Some 
of those lines are specially connected with the practical execution 
of the ship, and will be fully treated of in the following division 
of this work. In connection with displacement, two sorts of lines 
only have to be considered ; and those are Water-lines and Verte- 
cal Cross Sections. 

The water-lines of the immersed part of the ship are first 
drawn to the outside of plank, as represented in the accompa- 
nying plan of the U.S. steamer Antietam * , Plate 6, drawn on a 
scale of one-quarter of an inch to a foot, or 7th of the real dimen- 
sions, which scale is commonly employed. The 16th water-line is 
the load-water line. To obviate the necessity of having to 
take off the half-breadths of the ordinates in order to compute the 
displacement, centre of buoyancy and metacentre, a Table of the 
ordinates as taken off is appended. 

A Wavrer-Lre is the outline of a horizontal section of the ship ; 
being the line in which the surface of the water either actually 
meets the skin of the ship when she floats upright at a certain 
depth of immersion, or would meet the skin of the ship if she 
were to float to a certain supposed depth. 

The vertical depth between the highest and lowest water-lines 
is divided into a number of equal intervals by the intermediate 

rater-lines, which are numbered in snecession 2 W. L., 4 W. L., 6 
W.L., &e. If considered necessary in calculating the displacement, 
those intervals may be subdivided, according to the principles 
explained in Chapter VIII. This is often required at those parts 


— 


’ 


* The plan in the book is reduced from this scale. 
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of the vessel’s bottom which are rapidly curved, such as the dilye, 
being the part which connects the nearly upright side with the 
comparatively flat foor. The plane horizontal area enclosed within - 
a water-line is called a Water-section or a Plane of flotation. 

As a base-line, or longitudinal axis, for all the measurements 
of the ship, there is taken the Centre-Line of the Load-water- 
section, marked AB in the sheer and half-breadth plans. It is held 
to extend from the forward edge of the rabbet of the stem at A, 
to the after-edge of the rabbet of the stern-post at B, being the 
points where the surface of the vessel meets the stem and stern- 
post respectively ; and that distance is divided into a sufficient 
number of equal intervals, which may be subdivided where the 
figure of the vessel requires it. 

When the vessel has two stern-posts, a main stern-post and a 
rudder-post, as in the case of most screw steamers, it is at the 
foremost of the two, or main stern-post, that the length of the 
load-water-section is held to terminate. In the plan, the base-line 
is divided into twenty intervals from the centre of the length each 
way. In vessels having a full bow and stern, several of the fore- 
most and aftermost intervals should be subdivided into half-inter- 
vals, because of the rapid curvature of the water-lines. In ves- 
sels with fine entrances and runs to the water-lines, like the plan 
given, such subdivision is unnecessary. by calculating the dis- 
placement of the fore and after bodies separately, their relative 
capacities may be ascertained. 

The ordinates of a ship are all half-breadths ; that is to say, 
horizontal lines, measured from the central vertical longitudinal 
plane traversing the axis AB (Antietam’s Plan) to the outside sur- 
face of the plank on the vessel. Each ordinate belongs at once to 
the water-section and to the vertical section of which it is the 
intersection ; and by Simpson’s rules, it has two multipliers, 
according as it is to be used in computing the area of the water- 
section, or that of the vertical section. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING DISPLACEMENT. 


There are two processes for computing the displacement of a 
ship, both of which should always be gone through ; because the 
intermediate steps of both processes are necessary in the subse- 
quent operation of finding the centre of buoyancy; and also 
because the agreements of their final results form a check on the 
accuracy of the calculations. 
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One process consists in first computing, by Simpson’s rules, the 
areas of the several vertical sections; and then treating those 
areas as the ordinates of a new curve upon the base, AB, in order 
to compute the volume of the displacement, by the method of 
Chapter IX. Sometimes, though not always, that curve is drawn 
to a scale, and is called “ Peak’s eles ” or the Curve of Sectional 
Areas. The other process consists in computing the areas of the 
several water-sections, and then treating those areas as the ordi- 
nates of a new curve upon a base equal to the distance between the 
load-water-line and the lowest water-line, in order to compute the 
displacement, not only up to the load-water-section, but up to 
each water-section of the series. 

The area of a given water-section represents also the displace- 
ment in cubre Pah per vertical foot of immersion at that water- 
section; which, being divided by 35, gives the désplacement mm 
tons per foot of immersion. This again, being divided by 12, 
gives the displacement in tons per inch of CMMEPSLON. 


Water-section in square feet 


—_— 68 


e 490 


It is customary, in drawing thé curve of water-sections on the 
plans of aship, to lay down its horizontal ordinates to such a 
scale that they shall represent, not the areas of the water-sections 
themselves, in square feet, but the 420th parts of those areas, or 
the tons per inch immersion, The use of that quantity has already 
been illustrated in Chapter II. It enables us to calculate how 
much deeper a given ship will be immersed by a given addition 
to her lading. 

Curve and Scale of Displacement.—(Fig. 15.) The displacements 
themselves, in tons of 85 cubic feet, corresponding to different 
draughts of water, are laid down on the drawing as the horizontal 
ordinates of a curve, dD. For example, the ordinate, 1D, repre- 
sents the load displacement, and the ordinate, Ad, the displace- 
ment at the dranght, OA. <A scale of tons is marked along the 
longest ordinate, HD. 

Computation of Cross-Sections.—As each vertical cross-section 
consists of two similar halves, it is customary to begin by comput- 
ing the half area of each vertical section, and afterwards to mul- 
tiply it by 2. The appearance of the vertical sections upon 
the body-plan enables the naval architect to judge where and to 
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what extent subdivisions of the vertical intervals is required; and 
that subdivision should be made by means of intermediate water- 
sections running the whole length of the ship, for the sake of uni- 
formity in the calculations, the neglect of which is apt to lead to 
confusion and mistakes. 

Computation of Water-Sections.—The water-sections, like the 
cross-sections, consist of two similar halves; and therefore, in 
general, the half areas are computed first, and afterward multi- 
plied by 2. The process of measurement and calculation requires 
no special remark, being almost always performed by means of 
Simpson’s [First Rule, with subdivided intervals where they are 
required (Chapter VIII.), of which the naval architect judges 
froin the appearance of the half-breadth plan. 

Computation of Displacement ir Layers.—The computation 
of the load displacement presents no peculiarity ; it is performed 
by treating the areas of the water-sections just as the ordinates are 
treated in computing areas of cross-sections, the series of multi- 
pliers being exactly the same. 

In computing the series of displacements up to the other water- 
sections, the particular rule employed must be varied according 
to the circumstances of the particular calculation. 

If the displacement up to the 7th W.L. was required, the water- 
line next below the load-water-line, it could be computed by the 
following rule, and subtracted from the load displacement, viz. : 
To jive times the area of the L.W.L. add ezght times the area of 
the 6th W.L. and substract the area of the 5th W.L.; multiply the 
remainder by one-twelfth of the vertical interval or depth of the 
-ayer: the product will be the volume of the layer. 

The volume of any even number of equally deep layers is to be 
computed by Simpson’s First Rule, and that of three equally 
deep layers by Simpson’s Second Rule. 

The name of Appendages is given to small portions of the ship 
which project beyond the net-work of water-sections and cross- 
sections, and whose volume must therefore be found by special 
calculations, and added to the main part of the displacement. 
They usually consist of the keel below its rabbet, the false keel 
(if any), part of the stem, part of the stern-post, the rudder and 
the rudder-post in screw steamers. 

Computation of Midship-Section in Layers.—It is a common 
practice to compute the area of immersed midship-section for a 
series of different draughts of water, like the displacement ; and 
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the process is perfectly analogous. The areas can then be repre- 
sented by the horizontal ordinates of a curve, which usually in 
general appearance is somewhat like the curve of displacement. 
It was formerly supposed that the resistance of a given ship at 
the same speed, and at different immersions, varied proportionally 
to the area of the immersed midship-section ; but that supposition 
was founded on an imperfect theory of the resistance of fluids, 
and has not been corroborated by experience. 

Determination of Centre of Buoyancy.—The nature of the 
centre of buoyancy, and the use of finding its position, has been 
explained in Chapter IIT. 

As the immersed part of a ship floating upright consists of 
two symmetrical halves, one on each side a the central vertical 
plane which traverses AB, Figs. 1 and 2, Plate 6, it is obvious that 
the centre of buoyancy of a ship floating upright must be in that 
plane ; so that in order to find the position of that centre com- 
pletely, it is only necessary to find its horizontal distance from 
the plane of the cross-section through A, and its vertical depth 
below the load-water-section. 

To find the horizontal distance of the centre of buoyancy from 
a transverse vertical plane through A, the tirst step is to compute 
the moment of the volume of displacement relatively to that plane 
by the rule for moments and centres of volumes, page 30, Chap- 
ter X.; that is to say, the area of each cross-section is to be. 
multiplied by its distance from A, and the products treated as the 
ordinates of a new curve. The moment thus found, being divid- 
ed by the volumeof the displacement, gives the distance required. 

To find the depth of the centre of buoyancy below the load- 
water-section, the first step is to compute the moment of the vol- 
ume of the displacement relatively to the plane of that section, by 
the rule just referred to; that is to say, the area of each water- 
section is to be multiplied by its depth below the load-water- 
section, and the products treated as the ordinates of a new curve. 
The moment thus found, being divided by the volume of the dis- 
placement, gives the depth required. 

In performing these calculations, time is saved by the method 
already explained in Chapter X., of multiplying the sectional 
areas in the first instance not by the leverages themselves, but by 
the number of intervals to which those leverages are proportional, 
and performing a multiplication by the common interval after the 
addition has been made. 
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CHAPTER XITIL 


Coefficients of Fineness—Tonnage— Burden. 


Ir two ships have figures so far similar, that every ordinate or 
half-breadth in one of them bears an uniform proportion to the cor- 
responding or similarly situated ordinate in the other ship, it is 
eVident that the displacements of those two ships will be to each 
other simply in the proportion of the products of their lengths, 
extreme breadths, and immersed depths or draughts of water ; 
that is, of the rectangular solids circumscribed about their respec- 
tive immersed bodies. 

Hence, if it has been ascertained that the displacement of a 
given ship is a certain fraction of the circumscribed rectangular 
solid, the displacement of any other ship of similar figure (as ’ 
above defined) may be found by multiplying the product of her 
length, extreme breadth, and immersed depth, by the same frac- 
tion. That fraction is called a coefficvent of jineness ; because, 
by being greater in ships with bluff ends and flat floors, and 
smaller in ships with fine ends and rising floors, it furnishes a sort 
of indication of the general character of a ship’s figure. 

Examples of the coefficient of fineness will be given in the 
sequel. Amongst its commonest values are those which range 
from 0.5 to 0.66; but it is occasionally as low as 0.3, and as high 
as 0.8. | 

Besides the just-mentioned coefficient of fineness of the dis- 
placement, coefficients of fineness may also be computed for cross- 
sections and for water-sections. Thus the midship section, being 
divided by the rectangle of its extreme breadth and immersed 
depth, gives a coefficient which ranges from 0.5 to very near 1. 
The coefficients of fineness of water-lines, obtained by dividing 
the area of a water-section by the rectangle of its length and ex- 
treme breadth, range in extreme cases from 0.5 to 0.9, the more 
common proportions being from 0.6 to 0.75. 

The mean coefficient of fineness of all the water-lines of a ship is 
obtained as follows: multiply the greatest immersed area of mid- 
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ship-section by the length of the load-water-line, and divide the 
load displacement by the product. 

The coefticient of fineness of the displacement is equal to the 
product of the coefficient of fineness of the midship-section, mul- 
tiplied by the mean coefficient of fineness of the water-lines. 

The Zonnage of a ship, according as the word is qualified, may 
mean either the Displacement in Tons, the Burden, the Regis- 
tered Tonnage, or the Tonnage by “ Builders’ ” old measurement. 

The Burden means the number of tons of lading which the ship 
is able to carry, in addition to the weight of her hull and equipments. 
It is obviously equal to the difference between the displacement 
when light, and the displacement when loaded; and, on the 
scale of displacement, supposing OH, Fig. 15, to represent the load 
draught of water, and o/ the light draught, the burden is repre- 
sented bythe difference between the ordinates, HD and Ad. 
Hence the burden of a ship, whose dimensions and figure, and 
light and load draughts are given, can always be calculated with 
precision. According to what has already been stated in Chapter 
LL., the burden of a ship ranges from about one-half to two-thirds 
of her load-displacement, according to the heaviness or lightness 
of her construction. Wooden ships are heavier than iron ships 
of the same load displacement, and ships of war heavier than 
merchant ships. The following may be taken as ordinary pro- 


portions :— 
Per Cent. of Load Displacement. 
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Large ships, to be equally strong with small ships, must be made 
proportionally heavier; so that the weight of a large ship will form 
a greater percentage of the displacement, and that of a small ship 
a smailer, than the average stated above. ‘This applies especially 
to the skin, the keel, and all longitudinal parts of the framing, 
whose weight should vary nearly as the displacement multiplied 
by the length, or, in similarly shaped vessels, as the displacement 
multiplied by its own cube root. 

The total burden of a steam-vessel includes her engines and 
store of fuel; hence, to find her net burden, available for cargo, 
those weights must be subtracted from the total burden. The 
proportion which they bear to the displacement varies very much 
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in different cases, according to the speed, the figure of the ship, 
and the construction and efficiency of the engine ; and it is likely 
to undergo very great diminution when improvements in design 
and in economy shall have been generally adopted in practice. 
The results of present practice, with moderately good design and 
economy, may be roughly approximated to by the following rules :— 

A steamer of 1000 tons’ displacement, to go at a full speed of 
ten knots under steam, requires engines of the weight (including 
boilers) of about 125 tons, and a store of coal of one ton per hour 
of the voyage, or one-tenth of a ton per nautical mile. 

The weight of engines, and of fuel consumed per hour, varies 
nearly as the square of the cube root of the displacement, and as 
the cube of the speed; but the weight of fuel for a given trip 
varies as the square of the speed. 

[In algebraical symbols, let V denote the speed in knots per 
hour, and D the displacement in tons ; then— 


5) ° ° e V° D% 
Tons’ weight of engines and boilers Poa ara nearly ; 
Ah 1 per I} = a eae ] 
ons coal per hour . , 2 -="700,000 nearly ; 


vee 
Tons coal per nautical mile. -="700,000 nearly. | 

Such calculations as these, however, give but a loose approxi- 
mation; for the actual weight of engines and boilers, even 
according to ordinary examples, may range from four-fifths to 
once and a quarter of that given by the above rule, and the 
consumption of fuel within even wider limits (say from two-thirds 
to once and a half in ordinary cases, and from half to double in 
extreme cases), owing to the great differences in the economy of 
engines. , 

The burden of a ship may be computed approximately, by 
multiplying the area in square feet of the water-section midway 
between the load and light water-lines, by the difference between 
the load and light draught in feet, and dividing by 35 for tons. 
The area of that water-section may also be approximated to with 
considerable accnracy by a practised measurer, by measuring 
simply its extreme length and breadth, and multiplying their 
product by a coefticient of fineness, estimated by the eye at the 
commencement of this chapter; and. this was the method of 
measuring the burden of ships introduced by Chapman inte 
Sweden. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Combined Calculations of Buoyancy and Stability—Object of this Chapter-— 
Arrangement of the Data—Arrangement of the Results of Calculations, 


COMBINED CALCULATIONS OF BUOYANCY AND STABILITY. 


Tux object of the present section is to illustrate by an example, 
the manner in which the calculations of displacement, and of 
the positions of the centre of buoyancy and metacentre, can be 
conveniently combined in one tabular arrangement for practical 
purposes. 

The methods of doing this are, of course, all identical in prin- 
ciple; but during the progress of naval architecture they have 
varied considerably in detail, and have been from time to time 
rendered more simple and concise. The arrangement adopted 
in this section is the most simple and concise yet known.* 

The cross-sections are numbered from 1 to 17, commencing at 
the stern. 

The ordinates or half-breadths at the intersections of the cross- 
sections and water-sections, having been measured, are set down in 
the Table given at the end of this chapter. 

The column on the extreme left of that Table contains the 
- numbers of the cross-sections 1, 2, 8, 4, &e. 

The next column contains Simpson’s Multipliers, in their order, 
agreeably to the rules given in Chap. VIII. 

Then follow the columns containing the ordinates, 

Of these columns there are as many as there are water-sections ; 
that is, in the present case, nine, including the base-line. 

The columns containing ordinates are headed at the top with 
the numbers of the water-sections, and immediately below these 
with Simpson’s Multipliers. The ordinates are ranged in as many 
lines as there are cross-sections; that is, in the present case, sev- 
enteen: being at whole-intervals apart. 

Arrangement of Results of Calculation.—Immediately to the 
right of each ordinate is written, in differently-sized or differently- 
colored figures, its product by the Simpson’s multiplier proper 
to the dine to which the ordinate belongs. 

Immediately below each ordinate is written, in differently-sized 


* This method was devised by the late Mr. John Wilson, chief draughtsman 
in the Surveyors’ department of the English Admiralty. 
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or differently-colored figures, its product by the Simpson’s multi- 
plier proper, to the column to which the ordinate belongs. For 
example, at the intersection of the line. belonging to the cross 
section 8 (for which the Simpson’s multiplier is 2), and the col- 
umn belonging to the water-section 8 W.L. (for which the Simp- 
son’s multiplier is 4), is the ordinate 9.87. Immediately to the 
right of that ordinate is written its produet by the multiplier 2, 
viz., 19.74, and immediately below it is written its product by the 
multiplier 4, viz., 39.48. 

The products written below the ordinates are added in lines ; 
and the sum of each line of products is written in the column 


. 


headed “ Half Areas-+ 2? under the general heading * Vertical 


Sections.” The numbers in this column are proportional to the 
areas of the several vertical cross-sections ; but to give the abso- 
lute values of those areas, they still require to be multiplied by 2, 
and by one-third of the vertical interval of the ordinates, (abbre- 


viated into Nay 
5 


Each of those numbers proportional to the areas of the cross- 
sections is then multiplied by the proper Simpson’s multiplier, 
found in the second column from the extreme left of the Table ; 
and the products are written in the column headed “ Multiples of 
Areas.” These multiples being added up, their sum (viz, . 
16563.20) is written at the foot of the column. It is then multi- 


plied successively by one-third of the vertical interval =") 
and by one-third of the horizontal interval ei ) The 


product (56572.52961) is one-half of the load displacement, in 
cubic feet, which being multiplied by 2 gives 113145.05922 cubic 
feet, the whole load displacement; and this being divided sue- 
cessively by 7 and by 5 gives 8232.71597, the Load Displacement 
in Tons, 

Each of the numbers in the column headed “ Multiples of 
Areas” is next multiplied by the proper “ Multiplier for Lever- 
age,” contained in the column on its right. The multiplier for 
leverage for a given cross-section is the number of intervals by 
which that cross-section is distant from the first cross-section or 
commencement of the base-line. 

The products are set down in the column headed “d/oments ;” 
and having been added up, their sum (181032°80), at foot of 
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eolumn) is multiplied by the horizontal interval (II.I1.=14.5). The 
product (1899975°60) is not the absolute value of the moment of 
the displacement relatively to the first cross-section; but it bears 
the same proportion to that moment which the sum of the column 
headed “ Multiples of Areas” (16563.20) bears to the displacement. 
Dividing, therefore, that product by that sum, the quotient 
(1899975.60+16563.20=114.7) is the horizontal distance in feet 
of thé centre of buoyancy forward of the first cross-section. 
Returning to the columns containing the ordinates, the pro- 
ducts written immediately to the right of the ordinates are added 
‘in columns, and the sum of each column of products is written at 
the foot of the column, in the line marked “ Half-Water-Sec- 


99 


: Ss Bue pone 
tions + “ey The nunbers in this line are proportional to the 


areas of the several water-sections; but to give the absolute 
values of those areas, they still require to be multiplied by 2, and 
by one-third of the horizontal interval between the ordinates (here 


: hide) a Bal Be 
abbreviated into =e) Each of those numbers proportional to 


the areas of the water-sections is then multiplied by the proper 
Simpson’s multiplier, as written in the line below it. The pro- 
ducts are written in the next line again, marked “ Multiples ot 
Water-Sections,” and being added together, their sum (16563-20) 
is written to their left. If the calculations have been correctly 
made, that sum ought to.agree exactly with the sum of the column 
headed “ Multiples of Axeas.” 

Each of the numbers in the line of “Multiples of Water-Sec- 
tions” is next multiplied by the proper “ Multiplier for Leverage,” 
contained in the line immediately below. The multiplier for 
leverage for a given water-section is the number of intervals by 
» which that water-section is below the load-water-section. The pro- 
ducts are set down in the line marked “ Moments ;” and having 
been added together, their sum (5777568) at the left end of the 
line, is mutiplied by the (V. 1.=:2:12). The product (1224844416) 
is not the absolute value of the moment of the displacement rela- 
tively to the load-water-section ; but it bears the same proportion 
to.that moment which the sam of the line marked “ Multiples of 
Water-Sections (16568:20) bears to the displacement. Dividing, 
therefore, that product by that sum, the quotient (1224844416 = 
-16563:2=7-39) is the depth, in feet, of the centre of buoyancy be- 
low the UES ie 
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Below the calculations of moments just described, are written 
the calculations of the displacement up to the several water-sec- 
tions between the load-water-section and the keel. The calculator 
here employs various rules according to his judgment, so as to save 
labor as much as possible. In the present case the displacement 
up to the 2d, 4th, and 6th water-sections is computed by 
Simpson’s First Rule. 

The area of each water-section in square feet being divided by 
35, gives the tons. displacement per foot of immersion, which is 
divided by 12 for the tons displacement per inch of immersion. 

The areas of the midship-section (No. 9) up, to the several 
water-lines, are computed from its ordinates, just as the displace- 
ments are computed from the water-sections ; and those areas are 
written at the foot of the Table. 

The two columns at the right-hand side of the Table, headed 
“Metacentre,” contain the calculations of stability, estimated 


3 
3 Yan. : 
from the expression if- 7 , in which 


D 


y=The ordinates of the half-breadth, load-water-section. 

dz—=The increment of the length of the load-water-section. 

D=Displacement of the immersed portion of the body in eubie 
feet. 

The first of those columns, headed “ Cubes,” contains the cubes 
of the ordinates, or half-breadths, of the load-water-section. 

Each of idee cubes is multiplied by the proper Simpson’s mul- 
tiplier (found in the second column from the left of the Table), 
and the products are written in the column headed “ Multiples of 
Cubes.” Those products having been added up, their sum 
(826006-757804) is multiplied by one-third of the horizontal 
interval (: = aes? giving the area of the curve whose ordinates 
are the cubes of the half-breadths (1575699°329386). Two-thirds 
of that area is the coefficient of surface stability (1050466-219590) ; 
which, being divided by the displacement in cubic feet, 
(113145: 05922) gives the height of the metacentre above the centre ' 
of buoyancy (9.28) feet. 

From that height, at the lower left-hand corner of the Table, is 
subtracted the depth of the centre of buoyancy below L. W. L., 
(7°39 feet); leaving the height of the metacentre above L. W. L.' 
(1°89 feet). . 
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CHAPTER XV. 


erecucal Method of ascertaining the Height of the Centre of Gravity of a 
Vessel Equipped and Ready for Sea. 


_ Tue position of the centre of gravity of a vessel may be found 
by direct calculation. Still the results cannot be regarded with 
much confidence. When the difficulties which beset this method 
of ascertaining the centre of vravity of a ship were understood, it 
was seen that, as in any small body which is symmetrical with re- 
spect toa plane passing through it, its centre of gravity may be 
found by suspending it from two points in that plane by means of 
a string, and obtaining the point in which two vertical lines drawn 
through the points of suspension intersect, so, by altering the dine 
of support of a ship, 2.e., the vertical lines through the centres of 
gravity and buoyancy, and obtaining the point in which two such 
verticals intersect, the position of the centre of gravity of the ship 
may be found. Any person possessed of a small amount of math- 
ematical knowledge, and having the drawings of the ship, could 
ascertain for himself the position of the centre of gravity of the 
ship in a very short time. 

The rationale of the method may be briefly given as follows: 

Let ACD, Fig. 14, represent the transverse section of a ship 
through G, the common centre of gravity of the hull and every 
article on board; WL the load-water-line when the ship is float- 
ing in the upright position; CBGM the middle line, which is 
therefore perpendicular to WL, and also contains G, the centre 
of gravity of the ship, and B, the centre of buoyancy (or centre of 
gravity of the displacement); let, alse, P represent a weight or 
weights on any or all of the decks, such as the guns, shot, ballast, 
&c., capable of being readily transported to the opposite side of 
‘the deck or decks. 

If the weight or weights P be moved across the deck to P’ the 
ship will incline through an angle.WSW’, the amplitude of 
which will depend, cwteris paribus, upon the weight or weights 
moved, and the distance through which they have been moved. 

When the ship has taken up the new position of equilibrium, 
the centre of buoyancy will have moved from B to B’, and the 
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centre of gravity of the ship from G to G’; so that the line join- 
ing B’ and G’ will be vertical, and therefore perpendicular to 
W’L,’ the new water-line, and will make the same angle BMB’ 
with the middle line BGM as the water-lines do with each 
other; and B’G’ produced will meet the middle line in a point 
M. This point, in ships of the usual form, may, without any ap- 
preciable error, be assumed to coincide with the metacentre when 
the inclination does not exceed 4° or 5°. 
From a general and well-known property of the centre of gra- 
vity of a system of bodies, such as a ship, we know that since the 
weight or weights P have been moved in a horizontal direction 
to P’, the centre of gravity has also moved in the same direction ; 
ther Abe GG’, the line joining the original and the new centres af 
gravity, will be horizontal ; and from a Nee property of the cen- 
tre of gravity we have, that the weight of the ship x GG’ = P 
< distance through w hich it has Heo moved; or, if W represent 
the total weight of the ship, and ¢ the BinHe through which the 
centre of gravity of the weight or weights P has been moved, 


W xGG’=P.e 
Bien ae 
and GG =W 


Now by trigonometry GG’= GM-x tangent of the angle be- 
tween the middle line and the new vertical line B’G’M, 7.e., the 
angle of the ship’s inclination from the upright; or representing 
the angle of inclination by 9, 

GG’=GM tan @ 

Equating the two values of GG’ thus obtained, 


me GM, tan @ 
Pre 


Oty Eye ae Fe on 
e W tan @ (1) 


The right-hand member of this equation (1) wili contain all 
known quantities after the ship has been inclined ; and since the 
metacentre corresponding to any draught of water is easily ob- 
tained by calculation from the drawings of the ship, and its —posi- 
tion fixed, the distance GM set off below it will give the position 
of the centre of gravity of the ship. 

Should the inclination obtained by the movements of thie 
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weights on board be greater than the limit before mentioned, the 
vertical through the new centre of buoyancy may not pass 
through the metacentre, but through another point of the middle- 
line, found in the filete® manner :— 

Through B draw BP parallel to W’L’, and therefore perpendi- 
cular to BG’. Let A represent the weight of the water displaced 
by either of the equal wedges WSW’, LS’, of which the centres 
of gravity are g and g’ Sectors d ron g and g’ let fall the 
perpendiculars gh and g'h’ upon W'L’ and let b represent the 
distance hh’. The product bA may be found by the ordinary 
methods of calculation, and is, in fact, the first part of the expres- 
sion representing the moment of stability of the ship. 

Now, by the general property of the centre of gravity before 
made use of, since the wedge WSW’ concentrated in g, its centre 
of gravity, has been mov ed i in the direction W’ L’, through a dis- 
tance 0, to LSL’ concentrated in g’, the distance BP through 
which the centre of buoyancy has moved in the same direction is 


b.A 
Liga. — BP 
equal to = 
But by trigonometry BP = BM sin @ 


BR = GM sin @.+ BG. gin.9 
ey ‘ 65 ae / PR; 
Again, GM sin 6 = rarer Wats @ = GQ’ cos @ = - cos 8 


DAY “whe 
w= ow: cos 8 + BG sin @ 
bA — P.é eos @ 
B esene|/ ¢ r De E eRN Le  DIA REE 
ees W. sin 0 | (2) 
Gg 


The right-hand side of this equation (2) contains all known 
quantities after the experiments have been made, and the dis- 
tance BG thus found, set off above the centre of buoyancy B, will 
determine the position of the centre of gravity of the ship. 

In equations (1) and (2), since W represents the displacement 
of the ship, calculated to the draught of water taken at the time 
of the experiment, the greatest possible care should be taken to 
obtain the correct draught of water, and also to obtain a close 
aj )proximation to the aihic pone of the part of the ship 
immersed; any errors made in either will affect the assigned 
position = the centre of gravity. The same care should also be 
taken to obtain the correct positions of the centre of buoyancy 
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and metacentre, since these points are taken as origins from 
which the distances to the centre of gravity, as found above, are 
set off. 

Again, P being the sum fe all the weights moyed, and which 
alone is assumed to have caused the inclination, all - weights 
moved should be accurately known, and also the distance ¢, 
measured transversely, through which the centre of gravity of 
the same has moved in a horizontal direction; and every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the motion of any article 
which cannot be thus estimated. The ship should therefore be 
pumped out dry, coals and such other articles prevented from 
shifting, and at the several times of making the observations 
every man on board should be in a given position. 

I*inally, the angle of inclination ‘0) is found with the greatest 
exactness in the “Palisa manner :— 

A thick board, about twenty feet long, is nailed to the comb- 
ings in the main hatchway in a vertical position when the ship is 
upright, and on its lower end a straight batten is nailed at right 
angles to the board, or horizontally ; from the upper part of the 
batten a distance of twenty feet is carefully set off upwards, and 
at the height thus obtained a nail is driven into the board, and to 
it'is attached a plumb-line, the plummet hanging freely at some 
distance below the batten. When the vessel is upright, and the 
experiment about to be commenced, the point where the plumb- 
line intersects the upper edge of the batten is carerully marked ; 
and when the ship has attained her new position of equilibrium, 
by the movement of the weights,the new pomt of mtersection 
of the plumb-line and the upper edge of the batten is marked in 
like manner ; the distance in feet between the two points marked 
on the eee divided by twenty, will clearly give the tangent of 
the angle of the ship’s inclination. 

In the experiments hereinafter described two plumb-boards 
were nailed to the hatchways—one amidships, and the other 
about midway between it and one of the extremities of the ship. 
The two boards, being independent of each other, were intended 
to serve as moroel checks, and also to point out any racking of 
the ship which might be occasioned by the movement Be the 
weights on board. It may be well to mention here, that as the 
plummet is nearly always in a state of vibration, the extreme 
positions of the plumb-line on the upper edge of the batten can 
be best observed, and the mean position obtained, from them. 
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‘The following is a detailed account of the experiment as per- 
formed upon the English screw line-of-battle-ship Conqueror. 
The vessel was lying in Plymouth Sound, not far distant from the 
Breakwater; and on the day of the experiment there was but 
little wind, thus affording an excellent opportunity of taking the 
draught of water very correctly. The ship was completely fitted 
and rigged ; the topsail yards were on the caps; all the sails were 
furled; the two bower anchors were down; and the guns were 
run out. She had on board a crew of 508 men, with provisions 
for the full complement for about three months; 60 tons of water 
in the tanks; 517 tons of coal in the bunkers; and two of the 
boilers were full. 

After the usual preparations had been made, such as fixing the 
two plumb-boards, marking the position of the trucks of the 
guns on the decks, and pumping out the ship, the men were 
ordered to take up positions, at their ease, one-half on either side 
of the deck, and each man to note for himself such position, 
with a view of his taking up the same when again ordered to do 
so. The draught of water was also taken at the time. 

When all were quiet, and the ship steady, the points in which 
the plumb-lines crossed the upper edges of the cross-battens were 
earefully marked, as already described ; an operation which occu- 
pies scarcely half a minute, and it is only during the short inter- 
vals when the marks are being made that the men need be under 
any constraint. The men were then immediately ordered to 
move the guns of all the decks on one side of the ship as far as 
practicable to the other side of the decks, and nearly opposite 
their respective ports, with the axes of the guns in the same 
directions as they were before, so as to simplify the calculations 
as much as possible. As the guns were moyed to the other sides 
of the decks, the same part of the trucks was again marked on 
the deck; and after all the guns had been moved the men were 
ordered to resume their stations as before directed. 

When all was again quiet, the points in which the plumb-lines 
crossed the upper edges of the cross-battens were marked at the 
same time ; and the deflection of the plumb-lines read off from 
both plumb-boards was found to be 124 inches. 

The men were next ordered to replace the guns, and to move 
those on the other side of the ship in the same manner as the first 
had been moved. As these were moved the positions of their 
trucks were. marked on the decks, and when all the movements 
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were completed, the men once more took up their proper posi- 
tions, and the deflection of the plumb-lines from the upright in 
20 feet, taken with the usual precautions, was found to be 153 
inches, corresponding to an inclination of about 8° 40%. 

The work of the crew here terminated ; and by the movements 
of the guns above described two registered: inclinations were 
obtained, and data furnished from two independent experiments, 
by which the centre of gravity might be found. 

An account of the weights moved, and the distance through 
which each was moved, had next to be taken, which was a more 
troublesome business than when pig-ballast was used for obtain- 
ing the inclinations. The guns, however, have their respective 
weights marked on them, and the average weight of the different 
kinds of carriages of any particular ship can also be obtained ;. 
hence the weight of each article moved is known. 

The weight of each gun is taken down, and the distance 
through which it has been moved in a transverse direction is very 
carefully measured and recorded. 

This concludes the requisite operations for our purpose at the, 
ship. It will be readily seen, from the foregoing description of 
the mevements required, that the active co-operation of the com- 
mander of the ship is absolutely necessary for the successful com-. 
pletion of the experiments ; and unless such could be insured, it 
would be useless to attempt to carry them out. 

The recorded draught of water at the time of the above experi- 
ment was: forward, 23’ 10’; abaft, 26’ 5”. 

Displacement to the above line in tons, 5610 tons. 

Metacentre above the water-line, 4.229 feet. 

Metacentre above the lower edge of the keel, 29.354 feet. 

The sum of the products of each weight, and the distance 
through which it was moved in the first experiment was (in tons 
and feet) 1288.0595 ; and the deflection of the plumb-line from 
the upright in 20 feet was 124 inches. 


GG’ 12880595, 49. 
tan@°} ©6610. AK 12 «20 
=4,.4983 feet. 


Therefore GM = 


From the second experiment, GM was found to be equal to 
4.4083 feet. 
Taking the mean of the two experiments, the centre of gravity 
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of the ship at the time of the experiment was 4.45 feet below the 
metacentre, or 29.904 feet above the lower edge of the keel, and 
23 inches below the corresponding water-line. | 

The Conqueror, when completely equipped for sea, had on 
board 167 tons more than she had at the time of the experiment, 
giving a draught of water, forward, 24’ 5”; abaft, 26’10”, with 
all the boilers full. 

Making the necessary calculations consequent on the introduce 
tion of the above known weights, the centre of gravity was found 
to have fallen (with reference to any point in the ship) through a 
distance of .1770 feet. 

The centre of gravity of the ship, when fully equipped for sea, 
above the lower edge of the keel, is therefore 24,727 feet. 

‘The corresponding metacentre above the lower edge of the 
keel is also 29.3167. 

Consequently, the metacentre of the ship, when fully equipped 
for sea, is 4.5897 feet above the centre of gravity ; and the centre 
of gravity is 25.625’—24.727'=:0.898, or 102 inches below the 
water-line.* 

Many of the vessels in our navy have had a light spar deck put 
on, in the course of repairs, during the past five years, viz.: 
the LHurtford, Brooklyn, Tennessee, and several others; had 
it been considered necessary to ascertain. whether their stabil- 
ity would admit of it, an experiment could have been made upon 
one of the same class, fully equipped for sea: we have no accounts 
of any such experiment ever having been made on any vessel in 
the U. 8. Navy. 

t The best distance between the centres of gravity and the 
metacentre in rigged sea-going ships ranges between 2 feet and 3 
feet 6 inches. The result to be aimed at is, that the metacentric 
height should not fall below the lower amount when the ship is 
light, and should not exceed the higher amount when she is 
deep; but the variation in weight of materials used from those 
estimated from the specifications, and the changes made in the 
design in the course of building must always interfere with accu- 
racy in this respect. 


* The above experiment was made by Assistant Naval Constructor F. K. 
Barnes, H. B. M. Navy, and is recorded in the Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects for 1860. 

+ Opinion expressed by the Council of Construction: Messrs. Barnaby, Barnes 
and Crossland, Assistant Naval Constructors, H.B.M. Navy. 
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The sail power should also be kept down in armored ships, so 
that the number indicating the power of the ship to resist incli- 
nation under her canvas, at deep draught, may not be less 


than 20. 
Fia. 14. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Rule for Computing the Register Tonnage of all United States Vessels— 
Calculation of Register Tonnage of the U. S. Steamers Omaha and 
Brooklyn. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled, That every ship or 
vessel built within the United States, or that may be owned by a 
citizen or citizens thereof, on or after the 1st day of January, 
1865, shall be registered and measured in the manner hereinafter 
provided ; also, every ship that shall be owned by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States shall be remeasured and registered 
upon her arrival, after said day, at a port of entry in the United 
States, and prior to her departure therefrom, in the same manner 
as hereinafter described: Provided, That any ship or vessel built 
within the United States, after the passage of this act, may be 
measured and registered in the manner herein provided. 

Srcrion 2. And be it further enacted, That the register of 
every vessel shall express her length and breadth, together with 
her depth, and the height under the third or spar deck, which 
shall be ascertained in the tollowing manner: ‘Lhe tonnage-deck, 
in vessels having three or more decks, shall be the second deck 
from below; in all other cases the upper deck is to be the tonnage- 
deck. The length from the fore-part of the outer planking, on the 
side of the stem, to the after-part of the main stern-post of screw 
steamers, and to the after-part of the rudder-post of all other 
vessels measured on the top of the tonnage-deck, shall be ac- 
counted the length of the vessel. The breadth of the broadest 
part on the outside of the vessel shall be accounted the vessel’s 
breadth of beam. A measure from the under side of the tonnage- 
deck plank amidships to the ceiling of the hold (average thick- 
ness) shall be accounted the vessel’s depth. If the vessel has a 
third deck, then the height from the top of the tonnage-deck 
plank to the under side of the upper-deck plank shall be accounted 
as the height under the spar-deck. All measurements to be taken 
in feet and fractions of feet; all fractions of feet to be expressed 
in decimals. 7 
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Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the register tonnage 
of a vessel shall be her entire internal cubic capacity in tons of 
one hundred cubic feet each, to be ascertained as follows: 
Measure the vessel in a straight line, along the upper side of the 
tonnage-deck, from the inside of the ner plank (average thick- 
ness), at the inside of the stem to the inside of the plank on the 
stern-timbers (average thickness), deducting from this length 
what is due to the rake of the bow in the thickness of the deck, 
and what is due to the rake of the stern-timbers in the thickness of 
the deck, and also what is due to the rake of the stern-timber in 
one-third the round of the beam; divide the length so taken into 
the number of the equal parts required by the following table, ac- 
cording to the class in such table to which the vessel belongs: 


TABLE OF CLASSES. 


Class 1. Vessels of which the tonnage length, according to the 
above measurement, is fifty feet or under, inte six equal parts. 

Class 2.. Vessels above fifty feet, and not exceeding one hun- 
dred feet, into eight equal parts. ’ 

Class 3. Vessels above one hundred feet, and not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty feet, into ten equal parts. 

Class 4. Vessels above one hundred and fifty, and not exceed- 
ing two hundred feet, into twelve equal parts. 

Class 5. Vessels above two hundred feet, and not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty feet, into fourteen equal parts. . 

Class 6. Vessels above two hundred and fifty feet, into sixteen 
equal parts. Then the hold being sufficiently cleared te admit of 
the required depths and breadths being taken, find the transverse 
area of such vessel at point of division of the length as follows: 

Measure the depth at each point of division from a point ata 
distance of one-third the round of the beam below such deck, or, 
in case of a break, below a line stretched in continuation thereof, 
to the upper side of the floor-timbers, at the inside of the limber- 
strake, after deducting the average thickness of the ceiling, which 
is between the bilge planks and the limber-strakes ; then, if the 
depth at the midship division of the length does not exceed six- 
teen feet, divide each depth into four equal parts; then measure 
the inside horizontal breadth, at each of the three points of divis- 
ion, and also at the upper and lower points of the depths, extend- 
ing each measurement to the average thickness of that part of the 
ceiling which is between the points of measurement; number 
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these breadths from above (numbering the upper breadth one, 
and so on down to the lowest breadth); multiply the second 
and fourth by four, and the third by two: add these products to- 
gether, and to sum add the first breadth and the last, or fifth; 
multiply the quantity thus obtained by one-third the common 
Interval between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed 
the transverse area; but if the inidship depth exceed sixteen 
feet, divide each depth into six equal parts, instead of four, and 
‘measure as before directed, the horizontal breadths at the five 
points of division and also at the upper and lower points of the 
depths; number them from above as before ; multiply the sec- 
ond, fourth and sixth, by four, and the third and fifth, by two; 
add these products together and to the sum add the first breadth 
and the last, or seventh; multiply the quantities thus obtained by 
one-third the common interval between the breadths, and the pro- 
duct shall be deemed the transverse area. 

Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each point of di- 
vision of the vessel, as required above, proceed to ascertain the 
register-tonnage of the vessel in the following manner : 

Number the areas successively one, two, three, &c., number one 
being at the extreme limit of the length at the bow, and the last 
nunber at the extreme limit of the length at the stern; then, 
whether the length be divided according to table, into six ‘or 
sixteen parts, as in classes one and six, or any intermediate num- 
ber, as in classes two, three, four and five, multiply the second 
‘and every even-numbered area, by four, and the third, and every 
odd-numbered area (except the first and last) by two; add these 
products together, and to the sum add the first ‘and last if they 
yield anything; multiply the quantities thus obtained by one- 
third of the common interval between the areas, and the product 
will be the cubical’ contents of the space under the tonnage-deck ; 
divide this product by one hundred, and the quotient being the 
tonnage under the tonnage-deck, shall be deemed to be the regis- 
ter tonnage of the vessel, subject to the additions hereinafter 
mentioned. | 

If there be a break, a poop, or any permanent closed-in space, 
on the upper decks, available for cargo, or stores, or for the 
berthing or accommodation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of 
such Sines shall be ascertained as follows : 

Measure the internal mean length of such space in feet, and 
divide it into an even. number éf equal parts, of which the dis- 
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tanve asunder shall be most nearly equal to those into which the 
tonnage-deck has been divided; measure at the middle of its 
height the inside breadths, namely, one at each end and at each of 
the points of division, numbering them in succession, one, two, 
three, &c.; then to the sum of the end breadths add four times 
the sum of the even-numbered breadths, and twice the sum of 
the odd-numbered breadths, except the first and last, and multiply 
the sum by one-third the common interval between the breadths ; 
the product will give the mean horizontal area of such space ; 
then measure the mean height. between decks, and multiply by it 
the mean horizontal area; divide the product by one hundred, 
and the quotient shall be deemed the tonnage of such space, and 
shall be added to the tonnage under the tonnage-decks, ascer- 
tained as aforesaid. ! | 

If a vessel has a third or spar deck, the tonnage of the space 
between it and the tonnage-deck shall be ascertained as follows: 
Measure in feet the inside length of the space at the middle of 
its height from the plank at the side of the stem to the plank 
on the stern, and divide the length into the same number of equal 
parts. that the tonnage-deck is divided; measure (also at the’ 
middle of its height) the inside breadths of the space at each 
point of division; also the breadth at the stem and breadth at 
the stern; number them one, two, three, and so forth, com- 
mencing at the stern: multiply the second and all other even-num- 
bered breadths by four, and the third and all other odd-numbered 
breadths (exeept the first and last) by two; to the sum of these 
products add the first and last breadth, multiply the whole sum » 
by one-third the common interval between the breadths, and the 
result will give in superficial feet the mean horizontal area of 
such space; measure the mean height between the planks of the 
two decks, and. multiply by it the mean horizontal area, and the 
product will be the cubical contents of the space; divide the 
product by one hundred, and the quotient shall be deemed the 
tonnage of such space, and shall be added to the other tonnage 
of the vessel, ascertained as aforesaid. And if the vessel has 
more than three decks, the tonnage of each space above the 
tonnage-deck shall be severally ascertained in the manner above 
described, and shall be added to the tonnage of the vessel ascer- 
tained as aforesaid. : 

In ascertaining the tonnage of open vessels, the upper edge of 
the upper strake is to form the boundary line of measurement, 
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and the depth shall be taken from an athwartship line, extending 
from edge of said strake at each division of its length. 

The register of the vessel shall express the number of decks, 
the tonnage under the tonnage-deck, that of the between-decks 
above the tonnage-deck ; also that of the poop or other enclosed 
space above the deck, each separately. 

In every registered United States ship or vessel the number 
denoting the total registered tonnage shall be deeply carved, or 
otherwise permanently marked, on her main beam, and shall be 
so continued; and if at any time cease to be so eontiated such 
vessel shall no longer be recognized as a registered United States 
vessel. 

Approved May 6th, 1864. 


U.S. Screw Streamer “ Omana.” 


Built at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, launched May, 1869. 
- Has two (2) decks and a knuckle stern. 


Length on the tonnage-deck from outside of plank at es 
the bow to the back of the stern-post..... 0.3. .0e.u eee 251.83 
Extreme breadth from outside of plank ............. 38. 

Hull from under side of the tonnage-deck to the lim- 
ber-strake:(54 inches allowed) ..... 02. ss ew decane ees 18.70 


Dimensions for Calculations for the Tonnage :— 


Length from the inside of inner planking at the bow to 

the inner inside of the inner planking of the stern, at 

the lower side of the tonnage-deck plank................ 257.5 
This length divided into 16 equal parts. 
Class (V1.) The common interval between the areas... 16.09 
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Cubic Contents and Register-Tonnage. U.S. S. 8. ‘* Omaha.” 


Under Tonnage-Deck. Poop-Cabin. 


Number ; Areas 
of Multiplier. | brought Products. Mean Length. 33. 
Ordinate. forward. 
1 or Row cy 1 a 0 ant 0 "Pa eaneh int Interval 16.50 
2 4 144.9754 579.9016 below the breadth. 
3 2 805.7450 611.4900 
4, 24.748 598. 968 
5 . 2 B04 B176 199.0809 Height bet. decks. | 6.67 
6 4 545.0760 bi yelp 
7 2 571.8336 1143.6672 
8 4 577.4286 2309.7544 Multiplier.) Breadth. Product, 
9 2 581.6616 1163.8232 nf 
10 4 566.4264 2265. 7056 | —- — 
iB 2 548.6784 1097.3568 |; 1 25.67 25.67 
12 4 510.1632 2040. 6528 4 22.33 $9.32 
13 Zs 446, 9028 893.8056 | 5 1 00 00 
14 4 857.9200 14316500 ee 
15 2 240.5516 481 .732|; Sum of Products........:... 114.99 
16 4 97.6968 390.7872 Multiply by 44 Com. Interval. 5.50 
17 1 i) 0 near 
ae Ucar ena Sore 0 574950 
“Bim Of Products: 2.20)... 5 0: 19298.1364 57495 
Multiply by 4% Com. Interval. , 5.368 ee? 
ants 632.4450 
578944092 || Multiply by height between decks 6.67 
1157888184 ——__—\__-—__~ 
578944092 44271150 
964906820 37946700 
ener ae 37946700 
Cubic Contents. Divide by 100) 108495,90551382 Ter F 
Tonnage under Tonnage-deck. . 1084.96 4218, 408150 
Add Tonnage under Poop-deck. 47.60 Add two projecting Rooms.... 541.95750 
PLOtad TL ODMARG, 25%. .04.2 0500 6s 1082.56 
Fe A RR Divide by 100) 47603.45650 
47.603 
U. 8. Screw Sreamer “ Brooxkiyn.” 
Built by Jacob Westervelt, New York, 1859. 
Launched, 
Has two decks and a round stern. 
Feet. 


Length on the tonnage-deck from outside of plank at 
the bow, to the back of the forward-stern-post.......... 237.5 
Extreme breadth from outside of plank..... nee 
Hold from under side of the tonnage-deck to the 
limber-strake (7 inches allowed)..............-.00000. QU71 


Dimensions for Calculations for Tonnage :— 


Length from the inside of inner planking at the bow, to 
the inside of the inner planking at the lower side of the 
follnage-declt plank. oy noes ae. separ setae, | a je oer ca ee 

This length divided into 14 equal parts Class (V.) 

The common interval between the areas will be....... 17.786 
- The middle depth exceeding 16 feet will be divided into (6) 
equal parts. 
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Number Areas 
of Multiplier. | brought | Products. 
Ordinate, | ° forward. 
1 or Bow. zi 0- 0 
2 4 322.7616 | 1291.0464 
3 2. 555.7504, | 1111.5005 
4 4 683.1720 | 27382.6880 | 
5 2 747.2496 | 1494.4992 
J 4 775.6584 | 3102.6336 
my 2 779.0400 | 1558. 0800 
8 4 779.9022 | 3119.6088 
9 2 [67.4786 | 1534. 9572 
10 4 739.2756 | 2957.1024 
11 2 680.9894 | 1861.9788 
12 4 589.7760 | 2359.1040 
13 2 441 .1660 882.3320 
14 4 173 . 9336 695 .7344 
15 or Stern. 1 0 0 


- Sum of Products 
Multiply by +4 Com. Interval... 
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Under Tonnage-Deck. 
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24201 . 2656 


5.912 


484025312 


242012656 
2178113904 
1210063280 


148077 .8822272 


Divide by 100.. 1430.77 
67.12 


Total Tonnage. ......... 1497.89 Tons. 


Cubic Contents, 
Add Tonnage under Poop-Cabin, 


Cubic Contents and Register Tonnage. 
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U. S. 8. 8S. Brooklyn. 


Poop-Cabin. 

Hiv car) Wane ctr ite ctttrects rem cise cates | 39.75 
Common Interval bet. the breadths.. | 19.87 
Height between decks............... | 6.79 

Number 
of Multiplier. | Breadth. Product. 
Ordinate, 

1 1 32.33 82.33 

2 4 29.25 117. 

3 J 0 0 
Sumyoh Broducts re - ceie oem ares 149 .F3 
Multiply by 44 Com. Interval... 6.62 

29866 

89598 
89598 i 
988 5646 
Multiply by height bet. decks. . 6.79 
88970814 

69199522 

59318876 


Cubic Contents under Poop.. 6712.853631 
67.12 Tons. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


On the Longitudinal Metacentre of a Ship. 


Tue effect of shifting a large weight in a fore-and-aft direction, 
of putting a large Satan on eboakds or of taking a large weight 
out of a ship, must on dealt with by the naval architect, and gf 
must take into account the form of the transverse sections of the 
ship between the original and new water-lines, and the calculations 
must be made by a tentative process. With this I shall not now 
occupy myself; my object will be to show that the effect of a 
moderate weight on the trim of a ship may be readily calculated, 
when it is either shifted in a fore-and-aft direction, or put on 
board, or taken out of that ship. 

To proceed first with the case where a weight in the ship is 
shifted in a fore-and-aft horizontal direction. Let ABWL, Fig. 
16, represent a ship floating at the water-line, WL; JB her 
centre of buoyancy ; G her centre of gravity; BGM the vertical 
line through these points; and M (a point in BGM) the longitud- 
inal metacentre—all corresponding to the above draught of water. 
Let now some of her weights be shifted in a horizontal direction 
—say further aft. The effect of this removal is that the centre 
of gravity of the ship (G) moves horizontally aft to G,, and the 
centre of buoyancy from B to some point B,; and when the ship 
has reached the new position of equilibrium (W,L, being the 
new water-line) and a vertical line B,G, be drawn through the 
new centres of buoyancy and gravity, this line will cut the 
original vertical BGM in some point M,and will make with it the 
angle B,MB equal to the angle LSL,—between the two water- 
jines. Now, when the weight moved is very small, and also the 
distance through which it has been moved is very small, the angle 
between the water-lines WL and W,L,, and therefore between the 
verticals BM and B,M, is very small also, and the point M in 
which the two verticals intersect is called the longitudinal “meta- 
centre,’ corresponding to the water-line, WL. Through B draw 
BQ perpendicular to BM, cutting B,M in the point Q. Then 
BQ=BM tan I, if I represent the inclination of the two verticals. 
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‘Since the displacement of the ship to the water line WI, is the 
sarne as that to the water-line W,L,, take away the common part 
AWSL,B; and the wedge WSW,, remaining in one case, is equal 
to the wedge LSL,, remaining in the other case. Also by a 
well-known property of the centre of gravity of bodies, since 
the wedge LSL, may be conceived to have been shifted to the 
position WSW,, therefore BQ (the distance through which the 
centre of buoyancy moves in the direction WL) is equal to either 
of the wedges WSW, or LSL, multiplied by the horizontal dis- 
tance between their centres of gravity, divided by the whole 
volume of the displacement, or BQ, which is equal to BM tanI = 


Moment of wedge LSL, about S+ Moment of WSW, about S 
me Volume of the displacement 


To find the moments of the wedges WSW, and LSI, abont S. 
Let PQMN, Fig. 17, represent the section of the wedge LSOL, by 
a plane perpendicular to the load-water-section WL, and also to 
the longitudinal plane which divides the ship into two equal and 
symmetrical parts. Let MN be the section of the ship’s side by 
this plane. Let the distance SP of this plane from the inter- 
section of the load-water-sections be represented by #, and PM 
by y. _ Let also another plane, parallel to this one, be drawn at a 
very small distance PP,, from it, and let PP, be represented by 
dx; let M,N, be the section of the ship’s side by this plane. Then 
since PQ and PP, are both very small, the volume of the small 
_ prism PM, is nearly equal to PQ.PP, y.° Now PQ = «& tan I where 
I is the very small inclination of the load-water-sections. There- 
fore the volume of the prism PM, is equal to tanly«#dzv. But 
y « dx is the moment of the small area PP,MM, about the axis 
SO; therefore the volume of the small prism PM, is equal to the 
moment of the small area forming its base on the load-water- 
section about the axis SO multiplied by the tangent of the small 
inclination of the water-lines. Again, if the whole wedge LSL, 
be imagined to be cut up into a very large number of small prisms 
similar to PM,, their sum, or the volume of the whole wedge, 
would be equal to the sum of the moments of all the very small 
areas into which the load-water-section would be divided about 
the axis SO multiplied by tan I; that is, the volume of the wedge 
LSL,, is equal to the moment of the fore-part SOL of the load- 
water-section about SO. 
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In the same manner it can be shown that the volume of the 
wedge WSW, is equal to the moment of the after-part WOS of 
the load-water-section about SO. But the wedge LOSL, has been 
shewn to be equal to the wedge WOSW,, therefore the moment 

of the part SOL of the load-water-section before SO is equal te 
the moment of the part WOS abaft SO; that is, the two water- 
sections intersect in a line passing through the centre of gravity 
of either. Again, the moment of the small prism PM, about SO 
is equal to its volume multiplied by its distance from SO = tan Ll 
y «dex =tanl y a dvy= moment of inertia of the small portion 
PN, of the load-water-section forming its base about the axis SO 
multiplied by tanl; and the moment of the whole wedge LSOL,: 
is equal to the sum of the moments of inertia of all such small 
portions into which the water section is divided; that is, it is 
equal to the whole moment of inertia of the part LOS of the 
load-water-section before SO about the transverse axis passing 
through its centre of gravity. This may be represented by the 
sy rabolttan, 158 oP ae dae i 

In the same manner it can be shown that the moment of the 
wedge WOS about OS is equal to the moment of inertia of the 
after-part WOS of tne load-water-section about SO multiplied 
by tan I. This may be represented by tan Is¥ y a* dx. There- 
fore the moment of the two wedges LOSL, a WOSW, about 
OS is equal to the moment of inertia of the whole load-water- 
section about SO multiplied by tan 1; observing that the axis 
OS passes through the centre of gravity of the load-water-section. 

Therefore the value of BQ above given = 


Moment of inertia of the load-water-section about SO x tan I 
Volume of the displacement 


But BQ = BM tan I, therefore dividing éach side of the equation 
by tan I, 


Bi Moment of inertia of the load-water-section about SO__ 
Volume of the displacement 


Byedu«ursyeda 
D 
where D represents the displacement of the ship. 
It would be very inconvenient in practice, if it were necessary, 
first, to find the centre of gravity of the load-water-section, and 
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then to arrange the ordinates, for making the calculations, with 
reference to this point; but if the moment of inertia be obtained 
with reference to any axis, the moment of inertia about an axis 
parallel to it through the centre of gravity can be readily found. 
Let 2% ya? dx+ 28 y & dx represent the moment of inertia of the 
load-water-section about a transverse axis, distant a feet from the 
centre of gravity; and let X represent the distance of the 
ordinate y from the centre of gravity, then for one part of the 
water-section = x—da, and for the other part of the water- 
section #=x +a. 


mea a dat oN yo de 

= Vy (x—a) dx+ zy (X +a) dx 

= 2yx de—2azyxda+Crzydet+syXdapaszyx da 
, +0 Zyd 


= 2¥ dr+2yxX deta {sy xXde—Zyxda} ta{ syda 
tly d x, 


taken between the same limits, 


all taken between the same limits respectively. 

Now the two first terms of the last line of the above equation 
represent the moment of inertia of the load-water-section about 
a transverse axis through the centre of gravity: the next two 
terms the difference of the moments of the fore and after por- 
tions of the load-water-section about an axis passing through the 
centre of gravity, which is zero: and the last two terms the 
whole area of the load-water-section multiplied by the square of 
the distance between the axes. The moment of inertia of the 
water-section, therefore, about a transverse axis through its cen- 
tre of gravity is equal to its moment of inertia about any other 
transverse axis, diminished by the product of its area and the 
square of the distance between the axes. To find the moment of 
inertia of the load-water-section about any transverse axis: Like 
all other calculations in naval architecture, this is found by 
obtaining a curvilinear area, the ordinate to which at any point 
represents the product of the ordinate of the load-water-section at 
the same point, and the square of its distance from the axis of 
moments. Let WL, Fig. 18, be taken as the axis of co-ordinates, 
where WL is equal to the length of the ship, and let any ordinate SO 
be taken as the axis of moments, the parts before and abaft SO being 
divided into equal intervals, and their number such as Simpson’s 
rules can be applied to them. Let SNL represent the curvilinear 
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area required, then any ordinate PN represents the ordinate to 
the load-water-section at the point P multiplied by SN*. Let a 
represent the common interval between the ordinates, then the 
several ordinates of the load-water-section must be multiplied by. 
0, m*, (2m)*, (8m), (4m)*, ete., to obtain the ordinates of the area 
SNL. But, since m* is common to all, this may be suppressed 
until the final result is obtained; and the ordinates of SNI 
would, therefore, represent the ordinates of the load-water section 
multiplied by the square of the number of intervals between the 
the ordinate and the axis of moments SO. It will, however, be 
more convenient to proceed in the manner hereafter described, 
since in order to obtain the curvilinear area required, we can also 
obtain at the same time the area of the load-water-section, and 
the distance of its centreof gravity from the axis of moments. 
This will be best described by means of the following table, in 
which the necessary calculations are made for the armor-plated 
ship Warrior, at her load-draught of water. The ordinate No. 
12, of the load-water-section is taken as the axis of moments; 
and the ordinates of the water-section before and abaft it are so 
arranged that one of Simpson’s Rules can be applied to find the 
area. Taking the part before ordinate No. 12; in the first col- 
tunn are written down the numbers of the several ordinates. In 

the second column, the lengths of the corresponding ordinates of 

the water-section. The third column contains the multipliers 
according to Simpson’s rule for finding the area. The fourth col- 
umn contains the products of the ordinates and these multipliers : 

and it is evident that the sum of the quantities in this column, if 


multiphed by 3 will give one-half the area of the fore-part of 


the load-water-section. The fifth column contains the number of 
the intervals between the several ordinates and the ordinate No. 
12. The sixth column contains the continued product of the sey- 
eral quantities in No. 4 column, and the respective numbers in No. 
5 column. It is clear, also, that the sum of the quantities in this. 


column, if multiphed by m, and again by > the result will be 


the moment of one-half of the load-water-section about No. 12 
ordinate. The seventh column also contains the number of 
intervals between the several ordinates and the ordinate No. 12. 
The eighth column contains the continued products of the quanti- 
ties in the sixth column, and the numbers opposite to them in the 
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seventh column; and the several quantities are clearly the same 
as would have been obtained if the quantities in the fourth col- 
umn had been multiplied by the square of the respective nuimn- 
ber opposite to them, as found in either of the columns 5 or 7. 
Further, it is evident, that if the sum of the ce giant in the 


eighth column be multiplied by m’, and again by y =, the result 


will be the moment of inertia of one-half of the ane part of the 
load-water-section about ordinate No. 12. 

Proceeding in the same manner with the after body, the area of 
one-half of the after-part of the load-water-section will be 
obtained; also its moment about ordinate No. 12, and also its 
moment of inertia about the same ordinate. Let the sums for 
the fore and ou sig in column 8 be added together and 


multiplied by m’ “and by 2, the result will give the moment 


y] 3 } 
of inertia of the load-water-section about ordinate No. 12. Now, 
if the sum of the moments in the sixth column for the fore body 
be equal.to those in the same column for the after body, then 
the ordinate about which the moments were taken passes through 
the centre of gravity of the load-water-section ; and the sum of 
the quantities in the eighth column for the fore and after bodies 


€ 


added together and multiplied by m’, by = and by 2, will give 


the moment of inertia required. But if the sum of the moments 
in the sixth column for the fore body be not equal to the same for 
the after body, let their difference be taken, and multiply it by 
the common interval, 

This product, divided by the sum of the quantities in the fourth 
column for the fore and after bodies, will give the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the water-section from the ordinate taken as 
the axis of moments. In the table, the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the load-water-section before ordinate No. 12 is found 
to be equal to 7.42 feet. Also the area of the load-water-section, 
found by adding together the quantities in the fourth column for the 


fore aad after bodies, and multiplying by and by 2, is equal 


to 17366.09. Multiplying this area by (7.42)? or 55, the product 
955134.95 is the quantity to be taker. away from the moment of 
inertia of the load-water-section about ordinate No. 12. Let this 
deduction be made, and the difference is the moment of inertia 
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of the water-section about a transverse axis through its centre of 

gravity. This moment divided by the volume of the displace- 
ment gives the value of BM (the height of the longitudinal meta- 
centre above the centre of buoyancy), which in the table is equal 
to 483.2 feet.. Now the centre of gravity of the Warrior is about 
8.2 feet above the centre of buoyancy, therefore the distance GM 
of the longitudinal metacentre above the centre of gravity of the 
ship is 45 feet. Referring to Fig. 16, in ships of the usual form 
when the trim has been altered to a moderate extent, the vertical 
through the new centre of buoyancy DB, always passes through ‘she 
longitudinal metacentre M. Consequently, if the moment of the 
weights to be moved in a horizontal direction on board the ship: 
to produce an alteration of trim of say one foot be found, the 
effect of the removal of any weight through any distance may 
also be readily known. Let w be the weight or weights moved 
on board through the mean nerd y then by a property of 

the centre of gray Eye Gees 7 where D is the dispkacement of 

the ship in the same unit as wis taken. But since the angle 
between GM and G,M is the same as that between the two water- 
lines, “nee > WW,+L0,::GM «length of the ship.*.GG,;=(WW, 


WL 

ia & oe > also WW, GM JB the trim be alter ae 
| GM. 3 

1 foot, WW, +LL,=1, and GG,= "7; alsoD x Gd. = Dx aa 


In the case of the Warrior taking D in tons, D = 8625. Conse- 

quently the moment in foot tons to alter the trim of the Warrior 
ATS 

at her load-draught of water 1 foot = 8625 x = 10781. If 

this result be obtained in all ships, the effect of moving any mod- 

erate weights on board of them may be readily found. Let M 


represent this moment. The alteration of trim for any other 
Wa 


M* 

Lxample.—Six of the Warrior’s guns, each weighing, say 6 
tons, has to be moved further aft through a distance of 248 feet, 
required the new draught of water, supposing the original 
draught of water to be Leese oes ue 

5 Aft, 26’ 0 
wa  6x6x248 
“M~ 10781 
inches = 10 inzhes nearly; and since the centre of gravity of the 


moment (wa, suppose,) = 


a 


Here = .83 feet .°. alteration of trim = 9.86 
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water-section, or the line in which the two water-sections intersect 
is near the middle of the length, thus giving the elevation of the 
bow equal to the depression of the stern = 5 inches each nearly, the 
ares ly da 
new draught of water will therefore be Ate oe gh 
When the centre of gravity of the load-water-section is not 
near the middle of the oe of the ship, then the elevation of 


the bow = ae ey 


Ww iF and the depression of the stern 


& = (WW,+11,) § ag 


To find the effect of putting additional weights on board of a 
ship. Let P be the weight in tons, and 6 the horizontal distance 
of its centre of gravity, in a fore-and-aft direction from the 
centre of gravity of the load-water-section. If the weight P 
(supposed to be moderate) were placed directly over the centre of 
gravity of the load-water-section, it is clear that the ship will sink 
down in the water until the additional water displaced is equal to 
the weight put on board, and the new water-line will be parallel 
to the eid water- ties Then if the weight P be shifted hori- 
zontally to the position intended, distant 6 fee from the centre of 
gravity of the water-section, the problem resolves itself into the 
question of the alteration of a ship’s trim, when a given weight on 
board is moved through a.given distance in a fore-and-aft direc- 
tion, account being taken of the increased immersion by first 
putting the weight, P, on board over the centre of gravity of the 
load-water-section. 

It may be mentioned here, and could also be readily proved, 
that in a ship whose water-section is invariable in the parts 
subject to immersion or emersion, if a weight be placed on 
board of her or a weight be taken out of her, thereby increasing 
or diminishing the displacement to any extent, and the centre of 
gravity of the weights added or taken out be situated at the same 
height as the centre of gravity of the displacement added or lost, 
Then the moment to sles the trim of the ship to any given extent 
will always remain the same. 

Also, if the weight added be above the centre of gravity of the 
displacement added, the moment required to alter the trim to any 
given extent will be slightly less than before the weight was put 
on board. If the centre of gravity of the weight added be below 
the centre of gravity of the displacement added, the moment 
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required to alter the trim to any extent will be slightly increased 
by putting the weights on board. In the case of weights taken 
out of a ship, if the centre of gravity of the weiglits taken out be 
above the centre of gravity of the lost displacement, the moment 
to alter the trim to any given extent will be slightly increased ; 
and if the centre of gravity of the weights be below the centre of 
gravity of the lost displacement, this moment will be slightly di- 
minished. In ordinary, cases, however, where neither the alter- 
ation of the trim nor the alteration of the form of the load-water- 
section is considerable, the effect produced in elevating or depress 
ing the centre of gravity of the ship is very slight; and since its 
position is not often known to any degree of accuracy, if the mo- 
ment required to alter the trim (say 1 foot) be calculated for the 
load-water-line, this will be sufficiently near for calculating the 
alteration of the trim when at any other water-line not far re- 
moved from that for which the calculations have been made. 

Example.—A weight 82.7 tons has to be put on board of the 

Warrior, at a distance of 70 feet before the centre of gravity of 
her load-water-section, when she is floating at her constructed 
draught of water. Required the new draught of water. 

The displacement per inch immersion is found from the table to 
be 41.35 tons nearly. Therefore, when the weight is placed on board, 
immediately over the centre of gravity of the load-water-section, 
the draught of water would be increased forward and aft 2 inches, 
and it would be 


OPEN oc 04 (ohs var eemeleeen, 25° 9/" 
Athos Ut ey Mote ween 26/2”, 


If the weight be now moved forward through the distance 70 
feet, the moment in foot tons will be 70 x 82.7=5789. Now, the 
moment to alter the trim 1 foot in foot tons is 10781. Therefore 
the alteration of the trim by the removal of the weights will be 
5789 


10781. | 
of the load-water-section is situated near the middle of the ship, 


making the depression of the bow and the elevation of the stern 
nearly equal, the elevation of stern is equal to the depression of 
the bow = 8+ inches nearly. Therefore the new draught of 
water will be 
Forward, 25’ 2’’ + 34 inches, seo Forward, 25’ 54”, 
Aft, : 2. 20) .2"—3z © 1 pALtesnie 23° 208% 


537 feet = 64” nearly; and since the centre of gravity 
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To find the effect of taking out a given weight from on board 
of a ship—Let Q represent the given weight, and c the distance 
in a fore-and-aft direction of its centre of gravity from the centre 
of gravity of the load-water-section. Imagine the weight Q to be 
moved on board of the ship horizontally until its centre of gravity 
is nearly in the same vertical with the centre of gravity of the 
load-water-section. The effect of such removal is found by the 
method already described, and the draught of water correspond- 
ing is also known. When this has been found, if the weight be 
taken out of the ship, she will rise evenly in the water until the 
loss of displacement is equal to the weight taken out. The new 
draught of water corresponding will therefore be completely 
known. | 

When therefore the moment required to alter the trim of any 
ship (say 1 foot) has been calculated, and the displacement per 
inch immersion, and also the position of the centre of gravity of 
the load-water-section have been ascertained, the alteration of the 
ship’s trim, made either by shifting a moderate weight on board 
of her ina horizontal direction, by putting an additional weight 
on board of her in any position, or by taking a weight out of her, 
can be found sufticiently exact for all practical purposes in a few 
minutes. Also by referring to the Table containing all the cal- 
culations for the height of the longitudinal metacentre, it will be 
seen that the calculations for a large ship like the Warrior, can 
be made in a very short time. 
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Longitudinal Metacentre of H. M. 8. “ Warrior,” at 


1 un draught of water. 


Displacement of the Ship, 301870 cubic feet=8625 tons. Distance between Ordinates, 18.3 feet. 


ForE Bopy. 


4 e i ol 
i . |e w val ia ale wu a| 2 ° 
= $| 2/84) 2 | Seta | Bag (PEselEses 
a] 8 | Se, is = -HES|ST & 
"el |es| ¢ | S88e | S°8 |SSRelEue8 
Pa hee) ENA techy 0 Fr irc Peg Wp IP 
1 1.2) 3g. 6 11 6.6 11 72.6 
14} 4.1) 2 8.2 1018 86.1 103g 904.1 
2 7.2| 136) 10.8 10 108.0 10 1080.0 r 
3 | 13.8] 4 55.2 9 496.8 9 4471.2 
4 |19.4} 2 38.8 8 810.4 8 2483.2 
5 | 23.5} 4 94.0 cee A 658.0 q 4606.0 
6 | 26.1] 2 52.2 6 813.2 6 1879.2 
G | 220),4 110.8 5 554.0 5 2770.0 
8 | 28.6] 2 57.2 4 228.8 4 915.2 
9 | 28.9] 4 115.6 3 346.8 3 1040.4 
10 | 29:0) 2 58.0 2 116.0 2 252.0 
I1;_ | 29.0) .4 116.0 1 116.0 1 116.0. 
12 | 29.0} 1 29.0 0 0 0 0 
Totals for a -——_—_——- o—_——— 
Fore Body .. 746.4 5340.7 20569.9 
AFTER Bopy. 
12>. | 29.0] 1 29.0 0: 0 0 0 
13. | 28.9) 4 | 115.6 1 115.6 1 115.6 
14 | 28.7] 29| 57.4 2 114.8 2 221.6 
15 -} 26.3) 4 | 118.2 3 359.6 3 | 101>.8 
16 | 27.6) 2 A5.2 4 220.8 4 882.2 
17. | 26.8; 4 | 106.0 5 530.8 5 | 265 .0 
18 | 25.0] 13g] 87.5 6 225.0 6. | 135).0 
183¢ | 23.9] 2 78 63g} 210.7 63g} 2019.55 
19) | 22.7) 1 22 7 a 158.9 Eo} BLERS 
1934) 20.9} 2 41.8 Ug} —. 813.5 1g) 2251.25 
20 | 18.4) 1 18.4 8 147.2 8) TEES 
203¢/ 14.5) 2 29.0 8%} 256.5 84g} 2180.25 
21° | 6.9} %] 3.45 9 31.05 Q >| 279.45 
‘Totals for —_—— — — 
After body.. ..677.05 2763.65 15367.6 
Fore body..... 746.4. Fore body 3840.7 20569.9 
1423.45 577.05 Diff'nce. 85937.5 
6.1 m= 18.3 18.3=m 
8683.045 1423.45)10560.015( 65 7656.25 
2 a 18.8 =m 
— Area of 1.42 feet 
7.00 L. W. Centre of Gravi- 12035109.575 4 
——— ( Section. ty of L. W. Sec- 6.1 5- 
5)2480.87 tion before No, ———————-_ # 
—__—_— 12 Ordinate. 73414167.1875_ 
Tons per 12)496.174 2 For both sides of ship. 
inch im— ———— - 
mersion = 41.3478 146§828334.575 


955134.95 Deduct 1736.09 x (7.42)2 
801870 )145873199).425( 


483.2 Long, Metacent. above Centre of Buoyancy 


Moment in foot tons to alter the trim 8.2 Centre of Gravity 
ey 415 _ ane —_—- above ditto. 
one foot=8625 x og. abl 475.0 Long. Metacent. above 


Centre of Gravity. 


Notre.—[From Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects. Vol. 5, 1864. By F. K. Barnex Esq., 
Asst. Naval Constructor H.B.M.N.] 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Geometrical Construction of Sails—Method of Determining the Position of the 
Centre of Effort of the Sails of a Ship—Calculations for the Position of the 
Centre of Effort of the Sails of the U. S. Steamer Brooklyn—Manceuvring 
by Sail. 


GEOMETRICAL CONSTRUCTION OF SAILS. 


The following rules may sometimes be useful :— 
I. Square Sail (Fig. 19).— Given, the foot, BB, the depth, AC, 
and the area of a square sail: to construct its figure. Divide 


Fia. 19. Fia. 20, 


R “8 B ‘A 

the area by half the breadth at foot; lay off the quotient, AD, 
upwards from the foot on the upright centre-line. Join CB, CB; 
and parallel to those lines, draw DE, DE. Through C draw a 
straight line parallel to BB, cutting the two oblique lines from D 
in E,E; join EB, EB; then EE will be the head of the sail, and 
EB, EB, its leeches. 

Il. Triangular Sail (Fig. 20).—Given the foot, AB, the direc- 
tion of one leech, AC, and the area of a triangular sail : to con- 
struct its figure. Divide the area by half the foot, and set up the 
quotient as a perpendicular, AD, to AB. Through D draw DE 
parallel to AB, cutting AC in E; jom EB: ABE will be the re- 
quired figure. | 

TIL. Quadrangular Fore-and-Aft Sail (Fig 21)—Gwen the 
Soot, AB, the weather-leech, AC, the direction, CH, of the head, 


8&2 AREAS. 


and the area of a quadrangular sail: to construct us figure. 
Divide the area by half the foot, and set up the quotient as a 
perpendicular, AD, to AB. Through D draw DE, cutting AC 


5 
produced in E. Join CB; and parallel to it, through E, draw EK 
cutting CH in K. 


b 
Join KB. Then ABKC will be the required 
figure. | 
e Fie, 21. 
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Having made the principal calculations on the immersed por- 
tion of a ship or her displacement, the quantity of sail and its 
distribution, or the moving force required with relation to the 
form of the vessel, is the next subject that demands the attention 
of the naval architect. 

A plan of the sails having been delineated by the draughtsman 


| 
the areas, centres of gravity, and centre of effort, or the centre of 
pressure of them, are found in the following manner :— 


AREAS, 


I. Square Sails.—Multiply the depth by the half-sum of the 
breadths at the head and foot. 


Il. Lriangular Fore-and-Aft Sails —Multiply any side by ne 
its perpendicular distance from the opposite corner. 


Ill. Sour-sided Fore-and-Aft Sails.—Multiply either diagonal 


by the half-sum of its perpendicular distance from the opps 
corners, 


The centre of each sail is theti to be found by one or other of 
the following rules :— 
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IV. Triangular Sails (Fig. 22).—From any two of the corners 
draw straight lines to the centres of the opposite sides; the inter- 
section, G, of those lines will be the centre of the sail: or other- 
wise, from any corner draw a straight line to the middle of the 
opposite side, and cut off one-third from that line, beginning at 
the side. 


Fig. 22. 


V. Four-sided Sails—Case First (Fig. 23).—Draw the diagon- 
als, AB and CD, cutting each otherin E; make BF=AE, and 
DH=CE; then, by Rule IV., find the centre, G, of the triangle, 
EF'H, which will be the centre required. — | 


BiGaws. 


D 


VI. Four-sided Sails—Case Second (Fig. 24).—First divide it 
into two triaugles, ad and azqg, by drawing the diagonal az ; the 
centres of cach triangle are found by Rule LV. and a line A/, is 
drawn to pass through them; this figure is then again formed 
into the two triangles dga, dgz, by drawing the diagonal dg, from 
the two other angles d and g, the centre of these is found as be- 

Bis 
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fore, and a line, of, drawn to pass through them ; the intersection 
m of the two lines of and AJ, is the centre required. 


Fie, 24, 


When a sail is bounded by slightly curved lines, an approxima- 
tion near enough for the present purpose may be made by draw- 
Ing straight boundaries, so as to inclose, as nearly as can be judged 
by the eye, an equal area having the same centre. | 

The areas of the sails and their centres having been individu- 
ally determined by one of the foregoing rules, the centre of effort 
of them is usually found by assuming, but not necessarily so, an 
initial plane at the fore extreme of the load-water-line ; from this 
plane (which will be represented by a line on the drawing) the 
distances, by a scale of parts, are taken to the respective centres 
ot the several sails shown on the drawing, which distances, when 
multiplied into the respective areas of those sails, give the mo- 
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ment of each sail from the assumed plane; and the sun of these 
moments being divided by the sum of the areas of the respective 
sails, or the total area of sail, will give the distance of the common 
centre of gravity of the sails from it. This is supposing that the 
centres of the respective sails are all situated on the one side of 
the assumed plane; should the contrary be the case, and that 
some of them are on the reverse side of the plane, then the dif- 
ference between the moments of those whicli fall on either side, 
divided as before by the whole area of sails, will give the distance 
the common centre of gravity of them is from the initial plane. 
This gives the position of the centre of effort of sail with respect 
to the length of the load-water-section. To find its height from 
that plane, the load-water-section, take from the drawing of the 
sails, by a scale of parts, the height of the centre of each sail from 
the load-water-line: this distance for each sail multiplied by the 
area of the same, will give its moment of height from that plane ; 
and the sum of such moments for ail the sails, being divided by 
the whole area of sails, will give the height of the centre of 
gravity of them from the load-water-line. The position of the 
centre of effort of the sails will thus be fixed; for the centre of 
gravity of the same systems of areas having been ascertained for 
length and height, it follows that the point in which these co- 
ordinates meet is the common centre of gravity of that system, 
and thence the centre of effort of the sails which it represents. 

Accompanying this work is a sail-plan of the U.S. Steamer 
Antietam, on which is marked the dimensions of the several 
sails, and the distance of their several centres forward or aft, as 
the case may be, of an initial plane supposed to pass through the 
centre of the length of the load-water-line, and their distance 
above the load-water-line. 

Maneuvring by Sail is ettected by trimming the different 
sails, or sets of sails, so that the wind shall act upon them with 
different forces and in different directions. For purposes of 
manoeuvring, the sails are distinguished into head-sail and after- 
sail—head-sail comprehending all sails whose centres lie before 
the general centre of effort of all the sails; and after-sail, all 
sails whose centres lie abaft that point. By “shivering” either of 
those two sets of sails (that is, placing them edgewise towards the 
wind), the other set is left to act alone; by “backing” one set, 
and “ filling ” the other, the wind can be made to act upon them 
in contrary directions; and by these, and other changes, a good 
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seaman can make a ship perform a great variety of manoeuvres 
with very little assistance from the rudder. 

The capacity which a ship possesses for being thus manceuvred 
depends on the proportionate areas and moments of the head and 
after sail, and on the position of the two separate centres of effort 
of those two sets of sails. 

Fincham, in his treatise on the “ Masting of Ships,” compares 
together the respective moments of the head and after sail rela- 
tively to a vertical axis standing in the middle of the length of 
the load-water-line ; and shows, that in good examples of square- 
rigged ships, the moment of after-sail varies from 72,ths to ~yyths 
of the moment of head-sail, relatively to that axis ; and that in 
Sore-and-aft rigged vessels, the moment of after-sail varies from 
once to 1.3 tumes the moment of head-sail. 

But what the power of manceuvring by sail must principally 
depend upon, is the horizontal distance between the separate cen- 
tres of effort of the head-sail and after-sail: for that distance is 
the lever at the two ends of which those two sets of sails act in turn- 
ing the vessel. Its ordinary value, as computed from some practi- 
cal examples, appears to be from ;&¢hs to ~hths of the length on 
the load-water-line. 

The areas of head-sail and after-sail are of course to each other 
inversely as the distances of their respective centres from the cen- 
tre of effort. Their relative proportions varies very much in the 
smaller classes of vessels ; in ships, however, it is more nearly 
uniform; the area of after-sail being greater than the area of 
head-sail in a ratio which ranges from 8:2 to 5:3. The greater 
area of after-sail is advantageous as counteracting the tendency 
to check the ship’s headway, which is produced when the head- 
sail, or part of it, is taken aback during the operation of tacking, 
or going about with her head to windward. 


Calculations for determining the Position of the Centre ¢f Eifort 
of the Sails of the U. 8. Steam Sloop-of- War “ Brooklyn.” 


AREAS AND POSITIONS OF THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY AND MOMENTS OF SAIL. 


In relation to a section passing through 


In relation tothe load-water-line. the centre of the load-water-line. 


Species of Sails, ; Tistifices of 
Height of : 
centre of Moments Moments 
Areas, ppbeee of Moments. gravity from| before. abaft. 
Stayviey: the centre. 
Bigings Jib. 2.7. po. 940.13 x 58.58=| 55072.8154 159. 5b | 149950.%85 
OM. asd 1184.48 x 51.25=| 60704.6000 165. Ob | 159904.80 
Fore Staysail........ 956.42 x 46.25=| 44234.4250 118. Ob | 112857.56 
Sur CIOUXBDy sss sco 2 2360.63 x 86.25=| 85572.8375 75.42b | 178088.7146 
RP ODEALL. 22. «00, 2575.72 x 76.42=| 196886.5224 %4.42b | 191685.0824 
‘* Top-gallant sail 1274.71 x 116.58=| 148605.6918 71. 5b 91141.765 
ONS Se eee ar 627.75 X 144.92=| 90973.5300 69.58b 48678, 8450 
Main Course........ 3314.82 x 87.17=| 123211.8594 4.258 24032.4450 
Be NONSR enue x <5. 2562. X 82.42=]| 211160.04 11. 0a 28182. 
“  Top-gallant sail 1283.35 x 122.83=| 157683.8805 14.25a 18287.7375 
BMMPLUOVEAD So. 4 «6 <s 633.02 150.88=| 95478.4066 16.82a 10646.5964 
RADEDROI Go... 6 fat s't-< 1625.88 < 39.88=] 63945.8604 95.754 155678.0100 
Mizzen Topsail...... 1473.95 x 72.33=' 106610.8035 73. Oa 107598 85 
“ Top- gallant sail 689.20 x 101.88=]  '70181.236 76, 42a 52668.664 
Bee TROVE. 0s. 5, snsiats.« 852.385 x 120.66=| 42514.5510 78.338a 27599.5755 
21854.41 1552737.0595 927257.5020} 424693.1784 
6 37. 9 
Height of Centre of Effort, above the load-water line = pte ze : = 71.04 ft. 
927 257.5020 — 424693.1784 
Centre of Eifort before the centre of the locd-water line = SS ea = 22,99 ft. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On the Limits of Safety of Ships as Regards Capsizing—Distribution of Weight 
and Buoyancy in Ships—Measure of Fighting Efficiency of Sea-Going Iron- 
Clads. 


ON THE LIMITS OF SAFETY OF SHIPS AS REGARDS CAPSIZING.* 


Ir we consider a ship heeling over in still water, and have re- 
gard simply to the statical effects of the pressure of the water and 
the action of gravity, we observe that these effects are the same as 
would be produced by a pair of parallel and equal forces. 
The force of gravity may be replaced by a single force 
acting downwards at the centre of weight of the ship, and the 
pressure of the water by a single force acting upwards at the 
centre of figure of the displaced water, or centre of buoyancy. 
These forces therefore constitute a couple, the axis of which is in 
the direction of the vessel’s Jength; the arm is the horizontal dis- 
tance between the centres of weight and buoyancy, and the 
moment is the product of this arm into the weight of the vessel, 
or, What is the same, into the weight of the water which it dis- 
places, called the displacement. The question whether this couple 
is an upsetting or righting one depends upon the centre of buoy- 
ancy moving out from the middle-line plane slower or faster than 
the centre of weight. With a ship which has both sides alike, 
these are in the same vertical line when she is upright. 

The determination of their motion, as the ship heels, is one of 
pure geometry. For the present we are only concerned with its 
effects. Whatever may be the details, the instant after the centre 
of weight has overtaken the centre of buoyancy in moving out to- 
wards the direction of heeling, there is a tendency to upset, even 
without any extraneous force, such as that of the wind. The 
action of a steady wind, after all oscillations have disappeared, 
and steady motion has been obtained, consists partly of linear 
motion of the ship and partly of another couple, formed by the 
resistance of the water to the lateral motion of the ship, as one 


* From the Annual of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 1871. By 
C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., Principal of the School. 
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force, and by the resolved pressure of the wind on the sails as the 
other. This wind-couple, if the vessel maintains a steady incli- 
nation, must be exactiy equal to the righting-couple due to the 
stiffness of the ship; for if we have regard only to the tendency 
to capsize, or the reverse, we need only consider the resolved 
wind-couple acting ina plane parallel to that of the stiffness- 
couple. The statical measure of either of these couples is its 
moment, expressed in foot-tons, or some equivalent unit. 

The knowledge of a ship’s statical stability at any particular 
angle is not sufficient to determine the practical question of her 
capsizing. Dynamically, the difference between the moments of 
the wind-couple and the stiffness-couple is simply an accelerating 
or retarding force. Eyenin smooth water the effects of a varying 
wind, or of the sudden application of a steady wind, as may 
happen when a vessel passes a high head-land, depend upon the 
equation of work, not on the vanishing of the applied couple. 
Let us suppose that we have calculated the moment of the righting- 
couple for all possible angles of inclination, and that, setting out 
equal angles at equal distances along a base-line, we set off the 
corresponding moments as ordinates. _We then obtain the curve 
of stability or stiffness. I will suppose it to be as in Fig. 25. 
The ordinate, always beginning from zero, is here supposed to 
reach its maximum at 23°, when the stiffness is 1,850 foot-tons ; 
and the stiffness vanishes at 60°. At this point there is 
unstable equilibrium, and if the vessel be slowly pushed beyond 
it, she must continue to heel until she reaches another position 
of stable equilibrium. If there be such a position, short of her 
being bottom up, she is said to be ‘on her beam ends.” 

Now consider the vessel to be suddenly exposed to the action 
of a steady breeze, producing an upsetting couple of 1,000 foot- 
tons. This wind-couple will be in excess of the righting-couple 
until 11° 30’ of heel. It will then be balanced by the righting- 
couple; but the vessel will not stop at that point, because it will 
have accumulated a quantity of mechanical work, represented by 
the area of the triangle Owp ; it will continue to heel, with 
diminishing velocity, until this work has been expended by the 
action of the righting-couple in excess of the wind-couple. This 
will take place at about 21° of heel, when the area pér, is 
equal to the area Owp, or, what is the same thing, when the 
total work done by the wind, represented by the rectangle Owth, 
is equal to the total work done against it by the righting-couple, 
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represeuted by the area Orh. The vessel will then begin a return 
oscillation against the wind, the applied force with which it 
tends to return being then measured by the line ¢7. Suppose 
now that the steady pressure of the wind-couple is 1.300 foot 
tons, and that the wind is again suddenly applied, the applied 
couple will vanish when the angle of heel is 15°, but the vessel will 
continue to go over beyond this until the area of the rectangle 
OWTH is eyual to the curvilinear area OPDRH. The righting 
force against the wind will then be represented by the line RT, 
and since the points R and T are here coincident, their force 
vanishes, and there is nothing whatever to right the vessel. 
Therefore, although her statical stability does not vanish until 
60° of heel, a wind which would give her a steady heel beyond 
15° would capsize her if it came as a sudden gust.* 

Through what follows, I neglect the diminution of the effect 
of the wind on the sails, by the vessel’s heeling. This is not sen- 
sible until very large angles are reached, especially when bellying 
of the sails is taken into consideration. Besides this, the reasoning 
involves several assumptions which are not in accordance with 
observation, and it omits others which ought not to be neglected. 

We assume that the displacement remains invariable, and we 
neglect all keel-resistance and friction. Evidently, if part of the 
work done by the wind be taken up by these obstructions, the re- 
sult will be more favorable for the vessel. Again, we assume 
the gust to be suddenly applied,—that is, bursting suddenly froma 
calm into its full force, and lasting long enough to upset the ship. 
Now this is quite contrary to what we know of the propagation 
of atmospheric waves, especially away from the coast. There- 
fore, the work done by the wind should be represented, not by a 
rectangle, but by a curve beginning from 0, Thus, the curve of 
stability being given by the plain line in Fig. 26, the wind curve 
would be given by the chain line, and safety would depend upon 
the area OMP being less than PNR. On the other hand, we have 
entirely neglected the effect of waves. These will sometimes 
tend to right the ship, and sometimes to upset her. In consider- 
ing the limit of safety we must take the worst case. 

In a stormy sea, with waves, the statical stability of a ship may 
be supposed to oscillate about the calm-water stability or stiffness. 


* According to the data stated at the court martial, this would haye happened 
at 13° with H,B.M. ship Captain. 
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Thus for a particular amplitude of wave-motion we may have 
something of this kind:—NP (Fig. 27) being the righting moment 
for still water, this moment wil] oscillate from Np, to Np, in wave 
water. We have no means of calculating what this oscillation 
may be, because it depends upon the mechanical composition of 
the wave as well as on the geometrical form. 

Of course, if a ship lurches beyond her proper statical heel, the 
curve of righting moments in wave water will oscillate about the 
still-water curve, like Fig. 28, which, however, represents only 
one particular combination of phase between the wave and the 
lurch. But if we could draw all the curves corresponding to 
every variety of phase, we should obtain a belt, the inner edge of 
which (envelope of the different oscillatory curves) would give a 
limit within which none of them would pass. If we then apply 


Fig. 25. 


“,. 


4 | 
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to this curve the construction first used, we shall obtain an infe:- 
rior limit to the capsizing angle—thatis to say, a limit of heel short 
of which the righting-moment will still exceed the upsetting- 
moment of the wind-couple. But we have no means at present 
known of setting off the curve Op, and the object here is simply 
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to call attention to the fact that it must lie within the curve OP 
and considerably within it in very rough water. 

This includes the rolling of the ship, so far as relates to the 
angle which she will bear without risk of capsizing. But it has 
no reference at all to the dynamical stability, or stored work, in- 
asmuch as the phase of the wave does not remain unaltered dur- 
ing the period of heeling. Evidently the accumulation of work 
depends on the individual curve, and its limiting conditions are 
not to be inferred from the envelope of the family of curves. 

Reverting to Fig. 26, we conclude, that for the curve OPNR, 
we must take, not the curve of stability given in Fig. 25, but the 
inner curve of Vig. 29. | 

It follows that the angle at which the statical stability alto- 
gether disappears may very easily be three or four times the 
angle of safety due to the wind measured statically. That is to 
say, ina stormy sea, it is conceivable that a vessel might capsize 
with a gust equal in force to a steady wind which would heel the 
vessel 15°, while yet the statical stability would not vanish until 
an angle of 60° was attained. For small angles a sudden gust 
pushes a vessel to double the statical angle; but far critical 
angles the statical angle has to be considered at both ends of the 
curve of stability. Moreover, although there is no such thing 
practically as an absolutely sudden gust, yet the gradual increase 
of the wind may be much more than compensated for by the 
possible diminution of stability due to the waves. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEIGHT AND BUOYANCY IN SHIPs.* 


The testimony of early writers on this subject puts it almost 
beyond doubt that in the older types of wood sailing-ships there 
was generally a great excess of buoyancy in the middle, and 
deficiencies of buoyancy at the ends only. In later sailing-ships 
there were portions of the amidship length (in wake of water, 
ballast, and other concentrated weights) of which the weight 
exceeded the buoyancy; and this excess, as well as that due to 
the heavy extremities, was counterbalanced by the surplus buoy- 
ancy of the portions of the ship intermediate between the middle 
and the extremities. With the introduction of steam as a pro- 
pelling agent, and of very largely increased lengths and propor- 
tions for ships, a vastly different state of things has been brought 


—— 


* From Naval Science for July, 1872. 
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about in the distribution of weight and buoyancy. At the ends 
_of ships there still remains an excess of weight, exaggerated in 
many cases by the adoption of very fine under-water lines in 
combination with heavy bows and sterns above water; but the 
distribution of weights in the fuller parts of the ship becomes 
much changed. How great the change has been we may infer 
from the fact that at present merchant steamships are in actual 
employment of which the length is 400 feet, and the proportion 
of length to breadth exceeds 10 to 1, both length and proportion 
having been more than doubled since the introduction of iron 
into ship construction and steam into ship propulsion. 

We usually find the weights of engines, boilers and coals con- 
centrated at some part of a ship. In a paddle-steamer they are 
found near the middle of the length, in full-powered screw- 
steamers rather abaft the middle, and in auxiliary screw-steam- 
ers very’ far aft. Wherever they come, their weight obviously 
increases the downward pressure at that part very considerably ; 
in some cases they cause, while in others they exaggerate, an 
excess of weight over buoyancy, and in others they bring up the 
weight very nearly to an equality with the buoyancy. No general 
law can now be laid down for the strains of all ships, and no 
general statement can be made to include all the conditions in 
which any particular ship may be placed by means of variations 
in her stowage or in the weights she has on board. Having 
given the details of the weights and buoyancies of various parts, 
however, the calculation of the resulting still-water strains is 
practicable, but involves considerable labor. We have taken the 
cases of one or two typical ships, and have had the distribution of 
the weight and buoyancy very carefully calculated and graphically 
recorded. Each example is a ship of modern type, and the results 
are wholly unlike any which have before been published. In fact, 
owing to the great labor involved, or to some other cause, only the 
most meagre and unsatisfactory attempts to discover and exhibit 
the actual strains of ships have previously been made and recorded, 

The first case represents the conditions of long, fine paddle- 
steamers, of high speed, employed as yachts, or blockade-runners, 
or on other services where great cargo-carrying power is of com- 
paratively minor moment. The case we have selected is that of 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, and Fig. 30 has been pre- 
pared in order to indicate the distribution of weight and buoy- 
ancy. In making the calculations required for this purpose, the 
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total length (800 feet) has been divided into 20-feet spaces, and 
transverse planes of division have been supposed to be drawn, in 
order to form the foremost and aftermost boundaries of the 
spaces. Jor each division of the ship, the buoyancy, the weight 
of the hull, and the weight of the equipment have been deter- 
mined ; and the sunt of the two latter qualities, of course, gives 
the total weight of ship and lading for any particular 20-feet space. 

A base-line, AB (Fig. 30), has been taken to represent the ship’s 
length, and a series of equidistant ordinates has been erected, 
each ordinate representing, in position, the centre plane of a 20- 
feet space. 

The positions of the imaginary planes of division in the ship 
are indicated in the figure at the middle points of the parts of 
AB, lying between the feet of the ordinates; and the distance 
between consecutive ordinates is, we need hardly say, 20 feet,on 
the scale by which AB is set off. Upon these ordinates, there 
have been set off, on a certain scale of tons per inch*—(1), a 
length representing the buoyancy of the division of the ship, 
with which the ordinate corresponds, divided by the length of 
the division; the ordinate will therefore represent the average 
buoyancy of the division per unit of length; (2), a length repre- 
senting in a similar way, and on a similar scale, the average 
weight of hull per unit of length for that division: (8), a 
length similarly representing the weight of hull and equipment 
for that division. ‘Through the three sets thus obtained, three 
curves have been drawn. The curve DD represents the dis- 
placement. or buoyancy, the curve HH represents the weight of 
hull, and the curve WW represents the total weight of hull and 
equipment. From this explanation it will be obvious that, by 
choosing a proper scale, the areas lying above the line AB, and 
inclosed by the various curves as well as by any two ordinates, 
may be taken as representatives of the buoyancy, total weight, 
and weight of hull, respectively, for the corresponding part of the 
ship. Hereafter it will appear preferable to adopt the latter 
mode of representation, and in the various diagrams of a charac- 
ter similar to Fig. 30, this plan is followed. 

These curves are not minutely accurate representations of the 
distribution of weight and buoyancy; but for our present pur- 


* For areas of curves, 3 square inches = 8,000 tons. For lengths along lina 
AB 3 inches = 200 feet. 
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pose they are sufficiently close approximations to such represen- 
taticns. Our chief interest centres in the comparison of the 
curve of buoyancy with the curve of total weight of hull and 
equipment; but the curve HfL of weight of hull has an interest 
attaching to it also, as it enables us to determine the straining- 
effect of the equipment, and to illustrate the importance of care- 
ful stowage of the weights carried. For the present we shall 
only make an examination of the distribution of the weight and 
buoyancy, and for this purpose shall compare the curves WW 
and DD. These curves, it will be noticed, cross each other at 
four points marked R’, RY KR’, Rt, in Fig. 80; at these stations 
the weight equals the bnoyaney, a the his is there “ water- 
borne.” Before the foremost water-borne section R'R’, which 
is 50 feet from the bow, the weight exceeds the buoyancy by 85 
tons; between this section and the water-borne section K’R’ 
next abaft it, a length of about 68 feet, the buoyancy exceeds the 
weight by 225 tons; between the two water-borne sections, R’R? 
ae T'ht*, a length of 82 feet of the midship length (in which 
come the engines, boilers, and coals), the Scight exceeds the 
buoyancy by 210 tons; and from R*R®* to R‘R', a length of 70 
feet, the buoyancy exceeds the weight by 130 tons; while 
abaft R*R*, which is 80 feet from the stern, the weight 
exceeds the buoyancy by 60 tons. These excesses and defects of 
buoyancy are graphically represented by the areas of the spaces 
inclosed by the two curves DDD and WWW between their 
various points of intersection. The hydrostatical conditions of 
equilibrium are, of course, satisfied by the distribution of the 
weight and buoyancy. 

These figures will show the vastly different condition of many 
modern steamships as compared with the older types of sailing- 
ships, which had an excess of weight only at the extremities. 

Some modern ships, however, have a distributton of weight and 
buoyaney similar in kind, although extremely different in degree, 
to that of their predecessors; and, as an example of these, we 
have taken the iron-clad frigate Minotaur. This ship is armored 
throughout the length; or, to use amore common phrase, is “ com- 
pletely protected,’ and may be considered a fair representative of 
extremely long, fine ships so protected, with V-shaped vertical 
transverse sections at the bow. Her length is 400 feet ; the heavy 
weights of engines, boilers, water, powder, and provisions are dis- 
tributed over a considerable portion of the length; the guns are 
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also distributed along the broadside; and the weight of hull is 
nearly uniform, except at the extremities. We should naturally 
expect, therefore, that the weight would considerably exceed the 
buoyancy at the bow and stern, and that the buoyancy would ex- 
ceed the weight throughout the amidship section. .The curves in 
Tig. 31 show that this is actually the case. They are constructed 
and marked similarly to those of the Vectortza and Albert. In 
this case there are only two water-borne sections, R' R', R* Rk’. 
The first is about 80 feet from the stem, and before it the weight. 
exceeds the buoyancy by about 420 tons; the second is 70 feet 
from the stern, and on this length there is an excess of weight of 
about 450 tons; between KR’ R' and R* R*, a length of 250 feet, 
the buoyancy exceeds the weight by the sum of these excesses— 
870 tons. It will be observed that at the stern the curve of buoy- 
ancy DD is ended at some distance before the curve of total 
weight WW, in Fig. 30. The overhang of the stern above water is 
the cause of this method of ending the curves; and in the J/ino- 
taur the distance between the points where they terminate is 
greater than in the Victoria and Albert, because she is a larger 
ship, and has a screw propeller. . 


Fie. 30. 


MEASURE OF FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF SEA-GOING IRON-CI-ADS, 


It is very difficult to express by acoeflicient the several elements 
which constitute efficiency in a ship of war; but the principal 
elements of fighting efliciency in a sea-going iron-clad may, we 
think, be said tu be— 

1. The weight of armor per ton of ships’ measurement. . 

The weight of the protected guns and ammunition carried. 
The height of the battery port-sills above the load-line. 
The speed in knots at the measured mile. 

. Handiness and quickness in manceuvring. 


ot ey be 
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A coefficient of fighting efficiency may be constructed from 
these elements if the following assumptions are made :— 

First. That the efficiency will vary directly as the first three of . 
these elements. If an objection is made against the third on the 
ground that in a turret-ship the guns have the advantage of being 
withdrawn further from the water in rolling by being placed 
centrally, and that this advantage is not shown, it may be an- 
swered that neither is the advantage possessed by the broadside 
ship of having a greater number of guns, and that these advan- 
tages may be set off one against the other. 

Secondly. That the efticiency will vary as the cube of the speed.’ 
This power of the speed is taken because the difference in speed 
among the ships compared are very small; but even small differ- 
ences may have great results in an engagement. 

Thirdly. That, other things being the same, handiness and 
quickness in manceuvring will vary inversely as the length of the 
ship. 

On these assumptions we get the following measures of fighting 
efficiency :— 

Proposed approximate measure of fighting efficiency in fully- 
rigged iron-clads, as given by the expression— 

Ay Se Geers 2 
L 
Where A is the weight of armor per ton of ship’s measurement. 
G is the weight of protected guns and ammunition. 
H is the height of battery port-sills above load-water-line, 
S is the speed in knots at the measured mile. 
L is the length of the ship. 


Ship’s Name. Tonnage. Page Mice Natiine aol 
VSS a ee 5,102 £345,540 149.8 
ES a ae oan 5,234 360,147 113.4 
SMA RTE sisi n'a $.6.<-Ky, 8 4,272 330,000 83.3 
OES 7 aN ee nae 5,774 255,000 83.0 
1 Se EO se Ae ae 6,621 430,000 61.1 
SREMIOOOD ION Sooo a cs a ee 4,27 343,076 58.6 
a ce en Scie ona 6.121 458.000 42.9 


Nore.—Extract from report of the English Naval Construction Bureau, as 
given before the Committee appointed to examine designs upon which ships of 
war have recently been constructed. 
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ON THE DESIGNING OF SHIPS. 


General Design— Outside Dimensions.—It would not be desir- 
able, even if it were possible, to lay down an invariable system 
of rules as to the method and order to be followed in designing a 
ship. All that can be done in the present Chapter is to indicate, in 
a general way, the nature of the processes ; the best way of arrang- 
ing them, and the omission of some of them, are matters to be de- 
cided by the judgment of the naval architect in each particular case. 

One of the principal conditions to be fulfilled by a proposed 
ship almost always is, that she shall be capable of carrying a cer- 
tain burden, or load, in tons of 2240 lbs., and shall be of a certain 
internal capacity in tons of 100 cubic feet. Hence, by the aid 
of principles explained in Chap. [X., the naval architect can esti- 
mate what her displacement ought to be. 

The Outside Dimensions of a ship’s displacement are: the 
length on the plane of flotation, the extreme breadth, and the 
mean load draught of water or immersed depth amidships, down 
to the lower edge of the rabbet, where the skin of the vessel joins 
the keel. The product of those three dimensions gives the 
volume of a certain rectangular solid; and that volume, multi- 
plied by a certain co-efficient of jineness (as explained in Chap. 
IX.), is equal to the displacement. As a step, therefore, towards 
determining the three outside dimensions, it is necessary that the 
naval architect should decide what co-efficient of fineness the ship 
is to have. That will depend on the figures which he intends to 
adopt for the midship-section, and for the water-lines; for (as 
stated in Chap. IX.) the co-efficient of fineness of the displace- 
nent is the product of the co-efficient of fineness of the midship- 
section, aud of the mean co-eflicient of fineness of the water- 
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sections. It appears that a close approximation to the mean co- 
efficient of fineness of all the water-sections is obtained in ordi- 
nary cases by taking the co-efficient of fineness of a water-section 
situated at one-third of the immersed depth below the load-water- 
section. 

The water-lines of the fore-body and after-body may, and very 
often do, differ in fineness ; and they may or may not have the 
straight water-lines of a middle body between them. To find the 
co-efficient of fineness of an entire water-section from those of its 
parts, the naval architect must decide what proportions of the 
whole length are to belong to the fore-body, the middle-body, and 
the after-body respectively; then, multiplying each division of 
the length by its proper co-efficient of fineness, and dividing the 
sum of the products by the whole length, the quotient is the co- 
efficient of fineness of the whole water-section. The co-efficient 
of fineness of the straight middle division is always waty. The 
displacement in cubic feet being divided by the co-efficient of 
fineness of the whole immersed body, gives the product of the 
three outside dimensions. In order to find those three dimensions 
‘separately, when no conditions are laid down to limit their abso- 
lute values, the naval architect must decide what proportions 
they are to bear to each other. Then multiplying together the 
proportions which the length and the immersed depth are re- 
spectively to bear to the breadth, a divisor is obtained, by which 
the volume of the rectangular solid is to be divided; and the 
cube root of the quotient will be the extreme breadth. The ordi- 
nary proportions of length to breadth may be taken as ranging 
from 3 to 7 in sailing vessels, and from 5 to 12 in steamers ; those 
of immersed depth to breadth, from $ downwards. In certain 
cases, limits may be put to the absolute values of the outside 
dimensions. Jor example :—— 

I. The least length of fore-body and after-body consistent with 
economy of power, at the greatest intended speed of the vessel, 
may be determined by the principles as explained in Scott 
Russell’s wave-line theory. 

II. The depth of immersion may be limited by the shallow- 
ness of the water which the vessel is to navigate. 

When the quality aimed at in the vessel to be designed is speed 
under sail, irrespective of other qualities (as in the case of sailing 
yachts), the primary condition to be fulfilled may be, that the 
plane of os shall have a given area (for to that area the area 
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of sail is nearly proportional). In this case, the naval architect, 
so soon as he has fixed the co-efficient of fineness of the load-water- 
section, can at once calculate the area of its circumscribed rect- 
angle, which is the product of the length and breadth. He has 
next to decide what proportion the length is to bear to the 
breadth ; and then the absolute length and breadth are to be 
computed. The midship-draught of water will then be fixed, ac- 
cording to the form and proportion chosen for the midship- 
section, with a view to weatherliness, handiness, and steadiness. 

The ordinary proportion of midship depth of immersion to 
breadth in sailing yachts ranges from 4 to 3. When it is 4, or 
smaller, lee-boards or a centre-board are in general required. 

Keel, Stem, and Stern-post.—The determination of the length 
and midship-draught of water gives the dimensions of | the 
immersed part of the midship longitudinal section of the 
vessel, bounded by the forward-edge of the rabbet of the stem, 
the lower edge of the rabbet of the keel, and the after-edge of 
the rabbet of the stern-post ; and the naval architect is then en- 
abled to decide upon the figure of that section with a view to the 
position of the centre of lateral resistance, and the action of the 
rudder. He will fix, for example, whether the ship is to float on 
an even keel, by the stern, or by the head ; whether the keel is to 
be straight or curved, of uniform or of varying depth ; whether 
the stern-post is to be upright or raking; whether the stem is to 
be straight or curved, upright or raking, ete. 

Mowlded Dimensions and Displacement.—It is more convenient 
for practical purposes, though less scientifically exact, to design 
the figure, not of the outer surface of the ship, but of the cnaner 
surface of her skin ; because upon the figure of that inner sur- 
face the shapes of all the pieces of the frame directly depend. 

The principal dimensions of the inner surface of the skin of a 
vessel are called her moulded dimensions, to distinguish them 
from her outside dimensions. The breadth moulded is the extreme 
breadth from inside to inside of the skin ; the moulded length is 
measured from the after-edge of the rabbet of the stem to the 
forward-edge of the rabbet of the stern-post; and the moulded 
depth of immersion amidships is measured from the plane of 
flotation down to the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel. By 
the moulded displacement is meant, the internal capacity of the 
skin of the vessel, below the plane of flotation. 

When the nayal architect makes his design represent the 
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moulded figure and dimensions of the ship, it is necessary that 
he should consider in what proportions the real displacement, 
stability, and other quantities for the real external figure, will be 
greater than the corresponding quantities as computed for the 
moulded figure. 

The bends or wales, being the part of the skin of the vessel at 
and near the load-w eerie: depend for their thickness upon the 
material of the skin, and the strength which it is required to have. 

In wooden vessels, that hichies may be estimated as ranging 
from <4th to th of the extreme half-breadth, moulded ; and in 
ivon ships, at from 4th to 4th of the thickness proper for wooden 
ships of the same size. The thickness of the bends having been 
determined, let the proportion which it bears to the mean half 
breadth of the plane of flotation (or extreme half-breadth x co- 
efficient of fineness of the load-water-section) be denoted by m ; 
also let the thickness of the skin of the floor be determiued, and 
let the proportion which it bears to the midship draught of water 
be denoted by 7, and let the fraction by which the real length 
on the load-water-line is to exceed the moulded length be denoted 
by p. Then the following proportions will be correct enough for 
a first approximation :— 


“Moulded : Real. 


Area of Plane of Flotation........ 1 eect 
IRCOTIONG i. 5 ules vss ica yds oho fee lt mnt ep 
Bence stability... 6... see sees eel ioe 
Amemented Surface..:. 2.0... 02. 0 ed ee a roe p 


Midship-section.—The upper diagram in Fig. 32 represents the 
sheer-plan of a ship, in which the figure and dimensions of the 
longitudinal section have been laid down, and the length, AD, 
has been divided into fore-body and after-body (there being no 
middle-body in the example chosen). The lower diagram re- 
presents the half-breadth plan, which at first contains only the 
length, AB, divided at © into fore-body and after-body; a straight 
line drawn parallel to AB, at a distance representing the half- 
breadth (or “half siding” as it is called) of the keel; and a third 
straight line, @ C, representing the extreme half-breadth of 
the ship. 

The next step is usually to design the midship section, CC @® 
CC. The general character of this section below water is sup 
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posed to have been already so far determined, that its co-efficient 
of fineness is known, at least approximately. In designing its 
figure in detail, the naval architect has to keep in view at once 
stiffness, steadiness, easy rolling, economy of power, and, in sailing: 
vessels, weatherliness. As regards the figure of the midship-sec- 
tion between wind and water, two main classes of vessels may be 
distinguished ; those which are to float at a nearly constant 
draught of water (as ships-of-war and yachts), and in which the 
best forms are unquestionably those which roll isochronously, and 
those which are to float at a variety of different draughts (as mer- 
chant ships), and in which, in order that the stability may vary as 
little as possible, it 1s preferable to make the section between 
wind and water straight and vertical, or nearly so. 

As regards the floor, or lowest part of the section, a sharp or 
rising floor is favorable to steadiness and to sailing; a flat floor is 
convenient for stowage, for the arrangement of engines, and for 
taking the ground, and is sometimes necessary when the draught 
of water is limited. 

The d¢d/ges, which unite the floor with the sides, are said to be 
“hard” or “easy” according as their curvature is more or less 
sharp. A hard bilge is considered to promote steadiness and 
weatherliness, so as to make up somewhat for flatness of the 
floor: but it is unfavorable to the fairness of the lines of the 
fore and after-body: an easy bilge is, on the whole, the most 
favorable to good forms of water-line. 

The leading water-line is that whose figure is first designed. 
It may be the load-water-line; but inasmuch as the water-line 
(DD in the figure) at one-third of the immersed depth, is approxi- 
mately a mean of the other water-lines as to fineness, it is advis- 
able to begin with it. The influence of the forms of water-lines 
upon resistance and speed has been explained. 

The fairness of this leading water-line is of primary import- 
ance to speed and economy of power. The variety of curves pos- 
sessing the requisite quality of fairness is infinite; and the naval 
architect may prefer to be guided wholly by his eye in designing 
this and other lines of the ship; but should he choose to avail 
himself of certain definite curves, he may be aided by some me- 
chanical and geometrical processes as the Wave-line theory of 
Scott Russell, or Chapman’s Parabolic theory. 

Balance Sections.—The term “ balance-sections” is applied to 
a pair of vertical cross-sections, one near each end of the vessel, 
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which are designed after the midship-section and leading water- 
line. Their position is optional; but in most cases it is conven- 
ient to place them (as directed by Fincham in his Outlines of 
Naval Architecture) at one-third of the length of the fore-body 
and after-body respectively, from the ends of the line of flotation, 
AB. They are so placed in the figure, where the forward balance- 
section is marked EK, and the after balance-section, F. In vessels 
with very fine and sharp ends, it may sometimes be convenient to 
place the balance-sections at the middle of the length of the fore- 
body and after-body respectively. One half-breadth in each of 
those sections is already determined—viz., where they intersect 
the leading water-line, DD. The sections are completed accord- 
ing to the judgment of the naval architect; and their form is 
generally such as to give sharpness to the floor for resisting rol- 
ling and leeway, to make the water-lines gradually become finer 
from above downwards, and to flare out above water, for the sake 
of liveliness in pinine and scending, and of giving suflicient 
breadth to the decks, especially towards the stern of the vessel. 

Additional Water-lines (such as ACB, and GG) can now be 
designed in any required number above as well as below water, 
by drawing (either by the eye, or by process described in Wave- 
Line theory,) a series of fair curves through the points where a 
series of horizontal planes cut the midship and balance-sections. 

Vertical Longitudina! Sections —Additional longitudinal sec- 
tions, er bow and buttock-lines, can now be laid down, by first 
drawing straight lines (such as those marked H) on the half- 
breadth plan and body-plan to represent the planes of those sec- 
tions, and then marking on the sheer-plan the points where those 
planes intersect the midship and balance-sections, and the water- 
lines, and drawing fair eurves through those points. An ex- 
ample of a longitudinal section is represented by the dotted line, 
marked HH in the sheer-plan, Fig. 32. 

The fairness of the buttock lines, or after-parts of the longi- 
tudinal sections is so important, that the naval architect may some- 
times find it advisable to design a leading buttock-line before any 
of the water-lines, and then adapt the water-lines of the after- 
body to it. 

Ttiband or Diagonal Lines are oblique longitudinal sections, 
sometimes used in testing the fairness of the body; but it is un- 
iecessary to refer to them further here, as their construction will 
be described in a subsequent division of this work. 
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Additional Cross-sections, in any number that may be con- 
sidered necessary, can now be constructed, so as to complete the 
body plan, by taking their half-breadths at the several water-lines 
from the half-breadth plan. None of these are shown in Fig. 52, 
but numerous examples of them are contained in the other plates. 

By the Main-breadth-line is meant, a line on the surface of the 
vessel, cutting each of the cross-sections at the point where its 
breadth is greatest. Its figure can be constructed on the three 
plans after the cross-sections have been completed. It is repre- 
sented in Fig. 32 by the dotted curves marked L. It forms, of 
course, the outline of the half- breadth plan, in which it very often 
coincides with the load-water-line in the middle part of its length, 
and with the gunwale or the plank-sheer, near the head and stern. 
In former times, one of the first steps taken im designing a ship 
was to assume a figure for the main-breadth-line ; but, as its shape 
has little direct influence on the hon se of the ship, that method 
is seldom followed now. 

When a ship has a “straight of breadth” vertically ; that is, 
when her cross-sections are partly vertical at the sides, there are 
two main-breadth-lines at the upper and lower boundary of the 
straight of breath respectively. 

Sheer-lines.— Head and Stern.—The under Bab of the gunwale, 
marked K in the figure, is designed so as to form a fair curve on 
the half breadth plan. Its form near the bow is like that of a 
water-line; but in most cases somewhat fuller. Near the stern, its 
figure is fuller still, with a view to giving a convenient breadth 
to the after-part of the decks. It may sometimes be advisable to 
design the gunwale before completing the cross-sections. 

In almost every vessel the gunwale has an upward curvature 
longitudinally, called the sheer. The true practical object of this 
is, to protect the vessel against waves breaking over her, by giving 
ne greater height out of water at the bow and stern, plies fe 
vertical motion relatively to the water is greatest. 

The bow, as having more vertical motion relatively to the water 
than the stern, and also as being more exposed to the wayes, re- 
quires the greater height of sheer. This may be effected by mak- 
ing the curvature of the sheer vanish, or nearly so, at the stern, 
and increase gradually in sharpness towards the bow. 

The less lively a vessel is in pitching and seending, the more 
sheer does she require; and it is specially needed at the bow of a 
vessel with fine lies, and little or no flaring out above the water. 
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_ line. Large vessels have proportionately less sheer than small 
_ vessels, and ships-of-war than merchant-ships. The reason in the 
latter case is, that the decks follow the form of the sheer, and 
Hy bye that decks with much sheer are inconvenient for working guns. 
_ ‘The design of the jigure-head or cut-avater, and that of the 
stern, are matters to be regulated chiefly by the taste of the naval 
architect. In many vessels the figure-head is dispensed with, as 
a was the case in many of our naval vessels. 
| Use of Models in Designing Ships.—A model, to be used by a 
naval architect in ‘designing a ship, is usually composed of two 
| _ sorts of soft wood of different colors, such as pine and cedar, in al- 
 ternate layers, screwed, pinned or glued together. The seams he- 
' _ tween the layers represent water-lines. The model usually 
| _ represents the starboard half of the vessel, and has a plane side, 
__ representing the longitudinal midship-plane, on which the sheer- 
plan is drawn. Its curved side is then gradually carved, shaved, 
and filed to such a form as to satisfy the eye and the judgment of 
_ the designer; the touch also is used, by passing the hand over 
the model, as a test of the fairness of its figure. 
__ The co-efficient of fineness of a model may be determined by 
3 _ filling a trowgh with water exactly to the level of a suitable out- 
h fer let, carefully lowering the model into the water until it is im- 
~ mersed exactly to the load-water-line, and finding, by measure- 
ment or by weighing, the volume of water which is made to run 
- over. That volume will be equal to the displacement of the 
- model; and being divided by the product of the principal di- 
I mensions of the model, the quotient will be the co-efficient of 
_ fineness. 
- Another mode of roughly determining the displacement of a 
model is to separate the part below the load-water-line from the rest, 
weigh that part, and compare its weight with that of a rectangu- 
lar block made up of the same materials in the same way ; when 
the proportion of the volumes may. be taken as approximately the 
same with that of the weights. 

To find approximately the centre of buoyancy of a model, hang 
up the part below the load-water-line by a fine thread to a single 
pin in an exactly vertical board, so that the plane side of the 
model shall be in contact with the board. Mark the two points 
where a plumb-line hanging from the same pin passes the edges 
of the model, and draw a i line on the plane side of the 
model through those two points. Repeat the experiment with 
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the model hanging in a position as nearly as may be at right 
angles to its former position ; the intersection of the two lines on 
its plane side wiil correspond to the centre of buoyancy of tke 
vessel represented by the model. In models whose layers are 
screwed together, the accuracy of the result of this process may 
be interfered with by unequal distribution of the screws ; hence, 
for the purpose of finding the centre of buoyancy, the best fasten- 
ing is made with wooden pins or glue. 

Models are sometimes built up of small prismatic bars of 
wood, so as to show the figures of vertical and oblique as well as 
horizontal sections. 

A model may be used either to construct drawings from, or 
directly in laying off the figures of the pieces of the ship on the 
mould-loft, without the intervention of drawings. 

After a ship has been designed, and the sheer, body, and half- 
breadth plans all faired, it may sometimes be requisite to alter 
the form of the ship slightly, so as to obtain an increased or 
diminished displacement. 

This may often be effected by retaining the water-lines in the 
half-breadth plan, and increasing or diminishing the common 
intervals between the water-lines; or the transverse sections of 
the body-plan may remain unaltered, but the interval between 
them be increased or diminished. 

Case I.—Let D represent the displacement according to the 
prepared plan, A the increase or decrease of the displacement, d 
the common interval between the horizontal sections, and 2 the 
quantity by which this common interval is increased or dimi- 
nished. Then ead. also, since the number of intervals will 
remain unaltered, the increase or decrease in the whole distance 
between the extreme horizontal sections will be 


A 
dD 

Again, the distance of the centre of gravity of the displace- 
ment, bounded by the extreme longitudinal section, will be to 
the original distance as D+ A : D, or as d+2: d. 

Also, the moment of inertia of the load-water-section remain- 
ing the same, the height of the metacentre above the centre of 
buoyancy will be to the original height as D to D+ A. 

Casr IJ],—When the forms of the vertica! sections are retained, 
but the interval between thein is altered, let 7 represent the in: 


= Original distance between extreme horizontal sections x 
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terval between the vertical sections, and y its increase or decrease, 
when the displacement is-increased or decreased by the quantity, 
A. Then 


ares 
y=lx 5. 


The depth of the centre of buoyancy below the load-water-line 
remains unaltered, as also the height of the metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy. 


Statement of Dimensions, Weights, &c., for an Iron Corvette of 
5,978 tons. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


The Wave-Line System of Construction and Its Advantages, 


ir requires a man of fully as much wisdom and knowledge of 
his profession to turn the wave principle to account, and build a 
ship, promising every good quality it can give, as to build a ves- 
sel of traditional form. All it does is to enable an accomplished 
naval architect to combine with certainty the properties of high 
speed, small resistance, economical transport, and sea-going qual- 
ities, under circumstances where formerly it was guesswork 
merely. 

Practical constructors should alter their system with great cau- 
tion. It is quite possible to understand the wave principle and 
yet to design a bad ship. Knowledge of the wave principle does 
not supersede the knowledge of other principles of naval con- 
struction ; it merely adds to their number. 

There is hardly a vessel in the naval or mercantile marine in 
the world at the present day, possessing high speed with a moder- 
ate consumption of fuel, which does not possess a number of the 
characteristics of the “wave” principle. 

The following are the main points of practical construction 
determined by the “ wave” principle. | 

1. The entrance of a Ship designed on the Wave Principle 
may have a hollow water-line. 

With a hollow water-line, one can obtain many qualities irre- 
concilable with a convex bow-line. In the materials of wood, 
the structure is much more easy and stronger with a hollow than 
a convex bow water-line; and in any structure the hollow line 
has the virtue of diminishing the room for carrying weights in 
those parts of a ship where it is injurious to sea-going qualities to 
carry much weight. In releasing us from the dominion of the 
convex bluff bow, the wave-principle has left us free from much 
that tended to bad ships and slow ones. To carry weights near 
the middle, and relieve the ends, is to give a ship some of the 
best qualities we are able to bestow. 

2. The run of a ship may have a convex water-line. 

The same maxims which used to prescribe a full bluff bow, 
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prescribed with equal force the long, fine run of the water-lines 
of the stern. ‘Cod’s Head and Mackerel Tail,’ was the motto 
of the “old school,” which happily now retains few disciples. 
The importance of this maxim was, however, not founded on 
fancy merely, but on a practical wish to improve the steering of 
the bluff-bowed ships. It is now most certain, that bluff full 
bows have a great tendency to make vessels, forced through the 
water with great power, steer very wild, and obey their rudder 
inefficiently. It was to counteract this fault of the bluff bow 
that the extremely fine run was contrived. 

The fault of the extremely fine run was not merely that it sac- 
rificed a great deal of the excellent stowage of the ship in a 
place where it was much wanted, by making the whole of the 
after-body meagre and thin, but that it failed to cure the fault 
of steering wildly under heavy press of sail or steam. The wave 
principle provides for a fine run, and admits of it; but it does so 
in the right manner and at the right place. It approves of fine- 
ness of water-line aft, and gives as much deadwood before the 
rudder as the old school could desire. But it shows that the 
place where the fineness should lie is below the surface, deep 
down, and not higher up. It shows that fineness below should 
be well aft, and not where capacity is wanted. 

Fulness for capacity, it gives in the after-body, well up 

towards the surface of the water, and gives a large, capacious, 
upper after-body, exactly in the place where room in a ship is val- 
uable—valuable in money, valuable in convenient stowage, and 
valuable in reference to those movements of a vessel which test 
the excellence of her performance in a heavy sea. 
_ 8, The entrance of a ship designed on the wave principle may ~ 
be as long as the run, and even longer.—This is also the contrary 
of the maxims of naval architecture of the old school. That the 
run must be long and fine, and the bow comparatively short and 
full, was nearly the universal system adopted. The question left 
open to opinion and discussion, was merely whether the length of 
the after-body should be longer than that of the fore-body in 
some one proportion rather than another. J have seen ships 
designed with nearly every variety of practice in this respect, 
some in a proportion of 2 to 1, others 3 to 2, others 4 to 3, and 
others 5 to 4. Nearly every builder had his own special propnr- 
tion for this purpose. 

~The wave principle releases us from this maxim also: The 
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bow may be made as long as the stern of a ship. This proportion 
has the advantage of enabling the designer to obtain balance of 
weights in the varying circumstances of lading and draft of water 
more easily than with an excess of length at one end. 

There is a class of vessels which require this exact balance ; 
and especially where it is reckoned important that a vessel should 
navigate either end foremost, such an arrangement is very useful. 
The wave principle leaves us free to adopt this arrangement. I 
have found it useful to design a number of vessels in this manner, 
with the hollow wave-lines at both ends of equal length and 
width. And further, the entrance of a ship may be made longer 
than the run. This is especially valuable where the length is 
very limited, so that it is difficult to obtain by any means a fine 
hollow bow. By giving greater length to the bow than to the 
run, a long fine water-line of entrance may be obtained, with its 
widest part nearer the stern, and its length therefore exceeding 
half the length of the ship. To gain capacity, the lines of the 
after-body may be made extremely full above, and may be fine 
only below. In circumstances of very limited length, this treat- 
ment may be turned to great account; especially in building the 
smaller class of sailing vessels, yachts and steamers, where good 
speed is wanted under restricted dimensions. 

4. The main breadth of a ship may, therefore, be placed nearer 
the stern than the bow of a ship.—This is almost an evident con- 
sequence of what precedes. The chief water-line of entrance 
being made longer than the run, naturally throws the main mid- 
ship-section further back than the middle. This, however, may 
be only partially true; because it by no means follows that the 
greatest breadth shall be necessarily found in the same position 
in all the water-lines; it may be further forward in the upper 
water-lines, and further aft in the lower, or the contrary. I have 
often seen it expedient to place the greatest breadth well abaft 
the middle in the upper water-lines of a ship, and well forward 
of the middle in the lower water-lines of the same ship. This 
expedient will be found especially useful in forming designs for 
speed upon dimensions that are much restricted. This distri- 
bution of main breadths, fore and aft the middle, is indicated 
clearly by the wave principle; and I am not aware that it is to 
be found in any other system of scientific construction. 

5. The foregoing maxims release us from the traminels of 
previous systems ; and so enable us to give to a vessel forma 
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which may suit the specific objects we may wish to attain. _ This 
alone is a great boon to the shipbuilder, who wishes power to 
adapt the shape of his vessel to the various uses of nautical and 
mechanical art. 

The maxims which follow do much more than release us from 
impediments. They enable us to accomplish definite objects of 
practical value in an exact method. One of the most important 
practical qualities of a ship is that which enables her to carry her 
profitable load at least cost. Cost in a ship, propelled by steam 
or other power, has, as one of its main elements, the resistance 
which the water opposes to the passage of the ship. This re- 
sistance is little for slow velocities, and very great for high velo- 
cities; increasing generally as fast as the square of the velocity 
and in many aap of vessel much faster. 

It has always been of great value to know how to give a vessel, 
of given length and breadth, such lines as should enable her to 
divide the water in the easiest way, so as to experience least re- 
sistance from the water moved by the ship out of her path. But 
now, and especially of late years, the demand for high velocities in 
vessels propelled by steam, has given this problem of the form of 
least resistance paramount importance in naval architecture, 
especially with reference to ships of war. 

The problem 1 is frequently presented in this shape: A vessel is to 
be built of a given breadth, of a given length of bow, and a given 
length of run; and the question is, what kind of lines will give 
this vessel the power to divide the water so as to suffer least 
resistance, ‘and waste least power; or, it may be, to attain the 
highest possible velocity with a given propelling power. The fol- 
eee maxims of the wave system show how this is to be done: 

6. Waien it is required Zo construct the water-lines of the bow 
of a ship, of which the breadth and length of bow are given, so 
as to give the vessel the form of least resistance to passage through 
the water, or to obtain the highest velocity with a given power: 

Take the greatest breadth of the vessel on the main section of 
construction, or midship breadth, and halve this breadth. At 
right angles to this, draw the centre line of length of the bow. 
On each half-breadth, describe a half-circle, dividing its circumfer- 
ence into (say) eight equal parts. Divide also the length into an 
equal number of equal parts. The divisions of the circle, reck- 
oned successively from the extreme breadth, indicate the breadths 
of the water-line at the successive corresponding points of 
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the line of length. Thus in Fig. 33, MM is the midship 
breadth of the proposed water-line; OX is the length of bow 
intended. Semicircles M,1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 0,and M’, 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’ 

7’, 0’, are described on the half-main-breadths, MO, 
and M’ O’. OX, is divided into the same number of equal parts. 
Through the divisions of the circles lines are to be drawn parallel 
to AX; and through the divisions of AX, lines parallel to MM’. 
These intersecting one another, show the successive points in the 
required waterline. This process may be carried to any degree 
of subdivision and precision. The line traced through all these 
points is the water-line of least resistance for a given length of 
bow, and breadth of body. The form thus described is the wave 
water-line. The half-breadths of the water-line are the versed 
sines of ares of the circle described on the half-breadth, corre- 
sponding in order to the places where these half-breadths lie on 
the length. Zhe wave water-line of least resistance is, therefore, 
geometrically considered, a curve of versed sines,—or simply @ 
curve of simes. This water-line is of a similar form to @ wave 
of the jirst order, propagated through water of considerable depth. 

1. Comparative qualitres of the Wave Water‘line, Convex 
Waterline, and Straight Water-line of Entrance—The full bow, 
the straight bow, and the hollow bow, have each had, for some 
years, their respective advocates and parties among professional 
shipbuilders. The wave form has some advantages and some dis- 
advantages ; and the various forms of various lines give various 
qualities, which different constructors prize more or less, and 
which suit them to various uses. The practical problem is to 
select those forms most fit for special uses. 

In regard to the wave-line, it must be conceded that in one 
point it is inferior to the convex, or bluff bow. It is inferior in 
sapacity, or displacement, to a vessel with a full convex water- 
line on the same midship breadth and length of entrance. The 
convex water-line made of the parabolic form (Fig. 34) has 
a larger area than the water-line, in the proportion of 6. 66 
to 5. 00. 

For a slow vessel the parabolic entrance may have an advan- 
tage in point of capacity. But that will be a mercantile point of 
comparison between the value of whe and capacity in the con- 
ditions of a given case. 

The peaieht line entrance (Fig. 35) has no greater ca- 
pacity than the wave-line entrance. There is no advan with 
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which I am acquainted possessed by a straight-line bow over the 
wave-line. On the other hand, the advantages, in a sea-going 
point of view, of the wave-line bow over the straight-line bow are 
great. The wave water-line has, it is true, no greater area than 
the straight water-line, but it has that area in a fateh better place. 
It carries its cargo and weiglits in the right place, near the mid- 
dle of the ship, while the stini dint bow, as well as the convex bow, 
carry their weights nearer the ends of the ship. To remove 
weights out of the ends of his ship, and to carry them near the 
middle, is exactly what the wise constructor aims at in a good 
design, and what the wise captain tries to arrange in his practical 
stowage. The extent to which this is carried out in practice is a 
main point in the sea-worthiness of a ship, especially in heavy 
weather. This excellent disposition of weights, the wave form 
accomplishes better than any other form. It takes weight out of 
the bow, to carry it near the middle. 


In the Parabolic line the centre of weight is 0.37 from the middle. 
In the Straight line the centre of weight is 0.53 from the middle. 
In the Wave line the centre of weight is 0.29 from the middle. 


Next, I may notice, that in point of stability the wave-bow is 
superior to the straight bow. In the drawings it is shown that 
the centres of gravity of the wave-line are further from the mid- 
dle than in the straight-line bow. (Fig. 86.) Thus, although 
the areas of water-line are equal, the stability of the wave-line 
is greater than that of the straight-line bow. 

But in regard to the motion of pitching in a heavy sea, the 
wave-line is, beyond all question, much easier in its motions than 
the straight-line, or than the convex. This arises from its capaci- 
ty for weight lying nearer to the centre of the ship, and also from 
the weight of the hull itself lying much nearer the centre. This 
prevents the ends from being loaded. Moreover, the very fact of 
there being little displacement near the ends deprives the sea of 
power either to move the ship vertically in the longitudinal 
direction, or to act upon it with injurious force tothe same degree 
as either the straight-line or the convex bow. lence, the wave- 
bow makes the ship not only easier, but stronger and safer, than 
a ship of the same length with either the convex or the straight- 
water-line. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the three classes of bow 
are nearly as follows :— 
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CONVEX PARABOLIC. STRAIGHT LINE. WAVE LINE. 


Greatest capacity, 0.66. |Less capacity, 0.5. Less capacity, 0.5. 
Greatest resistance. Less resistance. Least resistance. 
Greatest stability. Least stability. Mean stability. 
Greatest pitching. Less pitching. Least pitching. 

Worst place for weights. |Mean place for weights. Best place for weights. 
Worst for strength. Mean for strength. Best for strength. 
Worst for injury at sea. |Mean for injury at sea, Safest at sea. 

Least speed. |Mean speed. Greatest speed. 

Most waste of power. Mean waste of power. Least waste of power. 


8. The Wave-Lines of the After-Body.—The wave-line of the 
fore-body of a ship is a simple geometrical line of unvarying 
form and appearance, unmistakable in its characters, and perfect- 
ly definite aud precise in all its elements. On a given length 
and breadth it has a given invariable measure of convexity and 
concavity, and characters which do not change. 

The wave-line of the after-body is less definite in some of its 
characters, and admits of variations which allow greater freedom 
of choice. 

The reason of this difference arises mainly out of the different 
conditions of the water as it is acted on by the bow, and as it acts 
on the stern. The bow strikes water in a condition which (in 
smooth water at least) is uniform, definite, and exactly fore- 
known. The particles of water are at rest in front of the bow, 
and the only choice we have in designing a bow is whether we 
shall give them one motion or another. 

_ But the after-body is in quite different conditions from the fore- 
body. It moves in troubled water. Instead of finding particles 
of water at rest, it finds them with motion already given to them, 
and the first question to be asked is, what state does the fore- 
body leave the water in when the after-body has to follow it up % 
The problem is, therefore, more complicated. 

And further, the after-body really finds itself in a cavity, or 
hole, ready made for it by the fore-body, and the question is 
rather this, What shape will the water itself take? than this, 
What shape shall we give the water? In the case of the fore- 
body, the water must suit itself to the shape of that body which is 
forced into it. But in the case of the after-body the water is 
free to follow the shape of the after-body or not, according as it 
may, or may not, find the shape of the after-body suited to it. 
The run of the water may, or may not, choose to follow the shape 
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of the after-body of the ship. We must, therefore, fit the after 
body to the run of the water in the aN 

The after-body must, therefore, fit the water, oh fill the run 
which the water may take. And the question next has to be. 
asked,—How does the water which has been parted and moved 
out of the way of the bow of a ship behave itself in the process 
of refilling the hole which has been made? We have seen, in a 
previous part of this inquiry, that the water in filling a wake 
abaft the midship section of a ship takes the form of a wave of 
the second order. In order to fit it the line of the ship ought to 
fit the line of the wave of the second order. 

_In order to apply this in practice to the after-body of a ship 
of a given length and breadth, and of which we have already 
formed the water-line of entrance, we take the main breadth 
and length of run chosen. (ig. 37.) We divide the length of 
run into 1, 2, 38, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, equal parts; we place a semi- 
circle on half the main breadth, abaft it, as shown in the 
drawing ; we divide the cireumference into the same number of 
equal parts as the length of run; and in the same order we draw 
a fore-and-aft line from each point in the circle equal the parts 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, on the length. The ends of these parallels 
are points in the water-line requir ed. | | 

The curve of the after-body 7s, therefore, of the kind com- 
monly called cycloidal, or erect and though not identicai 
with the curve of the bow, belongs to the same family. Such 
curve may, however, be called wave-lines better than by any’ 
other Greek, or Latin name, as the forms are best known to every 
body from ie shape of the waves on the surface of the sea.’ 
The curve just described is the same as the curve of the front of’ 
a@ common sea wave approaching a shore, and it is the curve 
which water ‘filling up an opening artificially made in it, natu- 
rally assumres in the process of filling up. . 

It should be carefully noted that, in the case of the fore-body, 
the water-line has an invariable concavity. In the after-body, 
on the contrary, it may be even quite conver (see Fig. 38), 
in extreme cases. This depends on’ the relative length and 
breadth in the after-body, while in the fore-body it is con- 
stant. It is also to be noted, that in every case the after water- 
line thus constructed is fuller than the corresponding water-line 
of entrance. Another point of distinction between the wave- 
line fore-body and after-body is this, that the whole of the wave 
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water-lines of the fore-body may be constructed so as to follow 
closely all the characters of that line which is taken as the 
principal water-line. On the contrary, the character of the 
wave water-lines of the after-body, which are lower down. than 
the principal water-line, may, and in many cases must and 
should, vary entirely from that of the principal water-line, which 
is to be taken at,-or near, the surface of the water. The reason 
of this difference is cogent. The particles of water at the bow, 
acted on by a wave fore-body, do in general take motions which 
closely resemble each other from the bottom to the top of the 
water. On the contrary, the particles entering the run take 
motions in entirely different planes. ‘Their motions vary as fol-. 
lows:—Those on the surface move more nearly in a horizontal 
plane ; those near the bottom of the ship move nearly in a ver- 
tical plane. For the same reason, also, the depth of the ship 
materially affects the direction of motion of the particles in the 
wake. In a shallow ship much of the motion of the particles is 
in a vertical plane, and little of it horizontal. In a deep ship 
much of it is horizontal, and less of it vertical. The shape of 
the midship section also affects powerfully the direction of the 
particles starting on their run into the wake. 

To determine the best form of after-body it is, therefore, ex- 
pedient to construct a vertical wave-line on the run, as well as 
a horizontal one (see Fig. 39), and.in designing two vessels, 
to give more weight to the vertical wave-line and less to the 
horizontal one. Great use may be made of this in shallow. 
vessels, to give them good qualities, by filling the horizontal 
water-lines and fining only the vertical ones. 

_We have, therefore, in the after-body, a wave buttock-line, as 
well as a wave water-line to assist us. It is fortunate, indeed, for 
us, that we have two lines to help us instead of one; and that we 
are able to use our judgment in the degree by which we lean 
more on the one of these, or more on the other. For the run of 
a ship is more complex than the bow, in consequence of the place 
of the rudder being aft; and the best action of the rudder is a 
point to which minor considerations must give way. The two 
lines we possess enable us to give more or less fineness one way 
than another, according as we find it to affect steering power. 

~The case of screw vessels, also, which have the propeller in the 
stern, requires a judicious choice to be made between vertical 
fineness and horizontal. The result of my experience is, that 
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fineness below is much more valuable, both for the good action 
of rudder and screw, than fineness above. I, therefore, am 
guided mainly by the vertical wave-line in giving fineness to the 
after-body. 3 

The practical advantages to be given to a ship, by means of 
the wave-line after-body, are as follows :— 

Great capacity of after-body ; 

A very fine run below-water ; 

Great area of water-line near the surface, where it is most 
valuable for use; 

Great stability, given in a good place, and of a good sort, for 
sea-going qualities ; 

Least resistance, and greatest economy of power. 

9. A definite proportion of the length of fore-body of a ship 
is given by the wave principle.—Ditterent naval constructors 
have adopted different methods of proportioning the fore and 
after-bodies; but no one of these has borne the test of practical 
trial at considerable velocity. I was educated in the dogma that 
the greatest beam, or main breadth of construction, should be eXx- 
actly one-third of the length from the stem, and exactly two-. 
thirds of the length from the stern; making the after-body double 
the length of the fore-body. Later, the advancement of steam 
navigation compelled the abandonment of this idea; and witha 
straight bow and a straight run, there came into use a fore and 
after-body more nearly equal. : 

The wave principle has reversed the old inequality between 
the fore and after-body of a ship, by allowing the after-body to 
be even shorter than the fore-body. The degree to which the 
after-body may be shortened, without injury to speed and power, 
is also defined; being, in round numbers, one-third shorter than 
the fore-body. 

Hence the after-body of a wave-line ship may be shorter than 
the fore-body, in the proportion of two to three. This gives the 
following proportions :— 


Fore-body=three-fifths. 
After-body=two-fitths. 
Whole length=five-fifths. 
10. There is no principle given by the wave method of con- 
struction more important than the following: That there is a 
jived proportion between the speed for which a ship is to be 
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designed, and the length of entrance and run which must be 
given to her in order to fit her for that speed. ‘The importance 
of obtaining such definite proportions had long been felt by 
practical men. It was known that it was very difficult, by any 
amount of power, to push vessels of certain length and shape 
through the water at a high velocity. Power and money were 
wasted in vain attempts to make ships of unsuitable dimensions 
attain high speed. Vessels were filled with boilers and ma- 
chinery, designed to compel the performance of high velocities. 
Instances are well known where a double amount of steam 
boiler had been provided to compel high speed in an unsuitable 
vessel, and afterwards these boilers had to be removed, the higher 
speed being found impossible in that kind of ay and: the 
highest speed of which the ship was capable was afterwards 
brought out with half the power. It is, in general, most unwise 
to attempt, by excess of steam-power, to compel vessels to per- 
form speeds to which their dimensions and form are unsuited ; 
only in rare cases is such a sacrifice of power excusable, when 
circumstances render it impossible to have the proper length 
and form. The wave principle at once gives us the following 
information :— 

Tor a speed of 10 statute miles an hour, the entrance of a ship 
should have a length of not less than 35 ee and the run should 
have a length of 20 feet. 

For a seed of 15 statute miles an hour, the entrance of a ship 
should havea length of not less than 95 feet, and the run should 
have a length of 65 feet. 

For a speed of 20 statute miles an hour, the entrance of a 
ship should have a length of 170 feet, and a length of run of 120 
feet. 

The cause which fixes this proportion is obvious. The length 
of the fore-body of a ship designed on the wave principle must 
be the same as the length of a wave of the first order which 
moves with that speed. The length of the after-body must be 
the same as the length of front face of the wave of the second 
order moving with that velocity. 

Hence the following table :— 
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Lengths of Entrance and’ Run for Given Speeds. 


Statute Miles per Hour. Length of Entrance. Length of Run. 


Pi SE Sis Rehr Pet Hg i ieoareaicebe © peka 3 
Dine nas re eee (Hite ye ot 1.2 
SRA ata Perle Base eee 2.7 
Ae RE 1S ee EE teaet Piste ee 4.8 
Baie oeas art aca 10.50; s1.-vs. fay. costes 7.5 
Biro ee (obey tenis 10.8 
SO CRO BOBS 0 Ss Nee 14.7 
ae Va 26.88) «chief eoaees 19.2 
Pet CN eae BLO. 1 Mare eeee 20.5 

10 Shorea AS OO HAS a 30.0 

Tee ceo aioe 50. BE ais eee Petes -36.3 

TR VCR eae Uy GR Hat On 43.9 

13shiya Ae TOIG) eae Rone 50.7 

Ao ae PD ae Mo deus: 58.8 

5 ie eS aie eae Gata Mary Seiee 67.5 

16 cies, (saon se LOT H2eio ee Pes 76.8 

at Rice, 5S TOL ig (Set ee 86.7 

18 qui Mion fei ho ag BOOS? 32 ie Be 97.2 

19, soe eaten eee 161.68 sd tedec 108.3 

OO ee tere ne 166 Woy eee 120.0 


11. The wave system of construction releases us from the 
trammels of another very old and time-revered prejudice. It 
used to be imagined that there was a jixed proportion of breadth 
and length in a ship which was essential to her attaining high 
speed. For example, a proportion of three breadths to her 
length was reckoned a good proportion for a sailing-vessel of 
moderate speed, four to one was used for a higher speed, and 
six breadths to her length was considered a high proportion. 
Next came the demands of steam navigation, ang it was con- 
sidered necessary for high speeds, that a proportion of 8 to 1, 9 to 
1, 10 to 1, and even 15, 18 and 20 to 1 would be required for the 
highest speeds. | 

The wave system destroys all idea of any proportion of 
breadth to length being required for speed. An absolute length 
is required for the entrance and run; but these being formed in 
accordance with the wave principle for any given speed, the’ 
breadth may have any proportion to that which the uses of the 
ship and the intentions of the constructor require. A vessel 
meant to go ten knots can be efficiently propelled at that speed 
if her length and form be right, whether she is 3 feet beam or 
30 feet. 

12. The wave system of construction fortunately leaves us free 
to adopt any form of midship-section we require for the other 
qualities of the ship, and it is nearly equally easy to design a 
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ship according to the wave principle on any one midship-section 
which gives us the good qualities we want as on any other. 

18. In conclusion. The wave system allows us to give the 
vessel as much length as we please to the middle-body. It is by 
this means that we can give to a vessel of the wave form the capa- 
city we may require, but which the ends may not admit. Thus 
the Great Eastern, which is a pure example of the wave form, 
has an entrance, or fore-body, of 330 feet; a run, or after-body, 
of 220 feet; and a middle-body of 120 feet, which was made of 
this length merely to obtain the capacity required. 

In designing wave vessels, it is necessary to distinguish care- 
fully the three great elements of construction, viz.: the fore-body, 
the after-body, and the middle-body. The lengths of the fore 
and after-body are indicated by the required speed, and if the 
beam is fixed, it is only by means of a due length of middle-bodyv 
that the required capacity, stability, and such other qualities are 
to be given, which will make the ship, as a whole, suit its use. 
Middle-body is therefore an element demanding the careful study 
of the designer on the wave system, and it will well reward his pains. 

It only remains now to notice the errors which a young naval 
constructor, trained in the old school, is likely to commit in his 
first use of the wave principle. One of the most common of these 
errors is to exaggerate the wave principle, and to caricature it. 
Finding that a hollow water-line is admissible, he rushes to the 
extreme, and makes it too hollow, and gets increased resistance. 
Finding that a long entrance is good, he makes it too long, and 
gets increased surface. J‘inding that a full after-body is admis- 
sible, he makes it too full, and injures steering. On the other 
‘hand, instead of going too far, he may stop short too soon. When 
the water-line near the bow is made fine, and the deck allowed to 
remain full, the end of the ship is overloaded, and so the value of 
earrying weights in the centre is sacrificed to a custom. It is 
most unwise not to reduce thé weight and bulk carried out of 
the water, in like proportion to the weight and bulk by which they 
‘are carried in the water. No erroris more common than to give a 
wave-line vessel greater fineness than is required for the special 
case, to the sacrifice of the carrying qualities of the ship. The 
‘best way of avoiding these errors, is for the constructor not to 
adopt the system too hurriedly, nor to introduce it too largely in 
his first constructions. Let him take the lines of a ship he has 
already built, and only alter them in a small degree the first time 
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in the direction which the wave principle indicates. He will find 
out thus how far he has made improvement, and how far he has 
altered the ship’s practical points. Next time he may make a 
further change in the same direction. Thus he will avoid the 
error of rushing to an extreme—than which there is nothing more 
fatal to the success of a new method. A ship all ends, with no — 
middle—-all top, with no bottom—all deadwood, with no capacity, 
is precisely one of those caricatures of the wave principle of which 
we have seen a great many misnamed clippers, in which the true 
purposes and uses of a ship have been lost sight of; and the 
attempt to achieve a sudden and fruitless victory in speed has been 
made at the expense of every quality which makes speed desirable 
and remunerative. | 

To guard against such errors let it never be forgotten, that the 
end of all shipbuilding is to work out the purposes of the ship- 
owner. A ship of war has to fight guns, and a merchantman to 
carry freight. To build the former so as not to fight her guns, is 
a much greater fault than to make her slow. To build the latter 
so as to have great speed at great cost, without the capacity 
necessary to repay the owner his outlay, is a folly. Freight is the 
owner’s object, and to earn the greatest freight is the problem 
submitted to the designer of his ship. To this object the wave 
principle, well understood, gives a safe and certain guide. When 
you know the speed wanted for the trade, the wave principle will 
give you the length of entrance and run to gain that speed. When 
you know the cargo to be carried, you are able to say what buoy- 
ancy you want, and what length of middle-body will carry the 
bulk and weight. When you know what draught of water the 
intended navigation admits, you are ready to decide what form of 
midship-section will give the stiffness and weatherliness wanted. 
When you know the weights to be carried, and the bulks to be 
stowed, you must take care that you carry them where they are 
supported by the water, and notSwhere, being unsupported, they 
weaken the ship and increase its strains. If you thus keep the 
uses of the ship steadily in view, you will find the principles of 
the wave system a safe guide to enable you to give your design 
those qualities, without a sacrifice of those other qualities which 
can alone enable the shipowner to continue to avail himself of 
your science and skill. 


NotTe,—([From Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, Vol. II., 1861,] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Propdling Power and Speed—Resistance due to Frictional Eddies—Computation 
of Augmented Surface—Computation of Probable Resistance—Compu- 
tation of Engme Power required at a Given Speed—Computation of 
Probable Speed—Example of Calculation of Probable Speed of H. M S. 
Warrior. 


Tue resistance to the motion of a ship due to the production 
of frutional eddies by a given portion of her skin is the product 
of the following factors :— 

L The area of the portion of the ship’s skin in question ; 

Il. The ecwbe of the ratio which the velocity of gliding of the 
particles of water over that area bears to the speed of the ship, 
being a quantity depending on the figure of the ship and the 
position of the part of her skin under consideration ; 

Ill. The height due to the ship’s speed ; that is (in feet) 


(speed in feet per second)’, or (speed in knots)*: 
64.4 22.6 


IV. The heaviness (or weight of an unit of volume) of the 
water (64 lbs. per cubic foot of sea-water); and 

V. A factor called the cogficient of friction, depending on 
the material with which the ship’s skin is coated, and its condition 
as to roughness or smoothness. 

The sum of the products of the factors 1. and I. for the whole 
skin of the ship, has of late been called her Augmented Surface ; 
and the Eddy-fesistance of the whole ship may therefore be ex- 
pressed as the product of her Augmented Surface; by the fac- 
tors III, [V., and V., above mentioned. 

[In algebraical symbols, let d s denote the area of a small por- 
tion of the ship’s skin, g the ratio which the velocity of gliding of 
the water over that portion bears to the speed of the ship, ¢ the 
speed of the ship, g gravity, w the heaviness of the water, 7 the 
coeflicient of friction: then, 


: i: c* 2 : 3 - 
Eddy-Resistance = f w 2g f gas; f g @ s being the Aug 
mented Surface.| 
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The resistance thus determined, being deduced from the work 
performed in producing eddies, includes in one quantity both the 
direct adhesive action of the water on the ship’s skin and the in- 
direct action, through increase of the pressure at the bow and 
diininution of the pressure at the stern. 

The constant part of the expression deduced by Pr afer Weis- 
bach, from experiments on the flow of water in pipes, viz., f= 
.0036, has given a coefticient of friction, corroborated by practice, 
for sur Nex of clean painted iron. 

For clean copper sheathing, it appears probable that. the co- 
efficient of friction is cee smaller, but there are not yet 
sufficient experimental data to decide that question exactly. Ex- 
perimental data are also wanting to determine the precise increase 
of the coefticient of friction produced by various kinds and de- 
grees of roughness and foulness of the ship’s bottom, but it is 
certain that that increase is sometimes very great. 

The preceding value of the coefficient of friction leads to the 
following very simple rule :—A? ten knots, the eddy-resistance 
of a clean tron ship is one pound awourdupors per square foot 
of augmented surface ; and ut varves, HOF other speeds, as the 
sguare of the speed. 

Computation of Augmented Surface-—To compute the exact 
augmented surface of a vessel of any ordinary shape, would be a 
problem of impracticable labor and complexity. The method 
employed, therefore, as an approximation for practical purposes, 
is to choose in the first instance a figure approximating to the ac- 
tual figure, but of a kind such that its augmented surface can be 
calculated by a simple and easy process, and to use that aug- 
mented surface instead of the exact augmented surface of the 
ship; care being taken to ascertain, by comparison with experi- 
ments on ships a various ‘sizes and forms, whether a approxi- 
mation so obtained is sufficiently accurate. 

The figure chosen for that purpose is the trochoid, or rolling- 
wave curve, extending between a pair of. crests; for by an easy 
integration, it is found, that the augmented surface of a troch- 
oidal riband of a given Jength in a straight line, and of a given 
breadth, is equal to the product of that length and breadth, multi- 
plied by the following coefficient of augmentation : 1 + & (sine 
of greatest obliquity): + (sine of greatest obliquity)’ ; the greatest 
obliquit y meaning the greatest angle made by the riband with 
its straight chord. 
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In approximating to the augmented surface of a given ship by 
tle aid of that of a trochoidal riband, the following values are 
employed :—I. For the length of the riband, the length of the 
ship on the plane of flotation ; II. For the total breadth of the 
riband, the mean immersed girth, found by measuring, on the 

body plan, the immersed girths of a series of cross-sections, and 

taking their mean by Simpson’s Rule; II. For the coefficient 
of augmentation, the mean of the values of that coefficient as 
deduced from the greatest angles of obliquity of the series of 
water-lines of the fore-body, as shown on the half-breadth plan. 
The augmented surface is then computed by multiplying together 
these lp ee factors. 

The Computation of the Weiiee Resistance (in lbs.), at a given 
speed, is performed according to the rule already stated, by ee. 
tiplying the augmented surface by the square of the speed in 

knots, and dividing by 100 (for clean painted iron ships). 

In Computing the Probable Engine- Power required at a given 
Speed, allowance must be made for the power wasted through 
slip, through wasteful resistance of the propeller, and through 
the friction of the engine. The proportion borne by that wasted 
power to the effective or net power, employed in driving the vessel, 
of course varies considerably for different ships, propellers, and 
engines; but in several good examples it has been found to differ 
little from 0.63; so that as a probable value of the ¢ndicated 

power required, in a well-designed vessel, we may take net power 
x 1.68. 
‘Now an indicated horse-power is 550 foot-pounds per second, 


and a knot is 1.688 feet per second; therefore an indicated horse- 

550 
1688 , = 826 knot-pounds, nearly ; or 826 Ibs. gross resist- 
ance overcome through one nautical mile in an hour. If we 
estimate, then, the ne¢ or wseful work done in propelling the vessel 
as being equal to the total work of the steam divided by 1.63, we 


9 q 


power is > 


shall have aes: = 200 knot-pounds of net work done in pr Sait 


for each indicated horse-power. Hence the following rule :— 
Multi pl y the augmented surface in square feet by the Bie of the 
speed in knots, and divide by 20,000 ; the quotient will be the pro- 
bable indicated horse-power. 

The divisor in this rule (20, 000) expresses the number of 
square feet of augmented surface, which can be driven at one knot 
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by one indicated horse-power: it may be called the “ coefficient 
of propulsion.” 

It is, of course, to be understood that the exact divisor (“or co- 
efticient of propulsion”) differs in different vessels, according to 
the smoothness of the skin, the nature of its material, and the 
efticiency of the engines and propellers; it being greatest in the 
most favorable examples. 

The value 20,000 may be taken as a probable and safe estimate 
of the divisor in any proposed vessel designed on good principles. 
For copper sheathing and smooth pitch, the coeflicient of propul- 
sion is certainly greater than 20,000, but in what precise propor- 
tion it is at present difficult to decide. 

Computation of Probable Speed—When the augmented sur- 
face of a ship has been determined, her probable speed, with a 
given power, is computed as follows :—Multiply the indicated 
horse-power by 20,000; diwide by the augmented surface, and 
extract the cube root of the quotient for the probable speed in 
knots. 

Example.— Calculation of Probable Speed of H. M. 8. Warrior. | 
—Displacement on trial, 8,997 tons; draught of water forward, 
95.83 feet; aft, 26.75 feet :— | 


——— 


Water Lines, ornaabe Square of Sine. P Foe perky ENS 
| Pan ES Cs coer ek gS oe 370 .1869 01874 
DEW uses oaticic ossiaee tote o Sele 0992 00984. 
OW las te Ge Oy one ee 290 0841 00707 
Ras A Be ae age ie i aa fl a .265 .OT02 00492 
5 W L PURE Spee Api REET BO 235 0552 =| =.003804 
Wi ee een a pene 165 0272 00074 
eel cua! Re ee ee .000 0000 00000 
Moaghspicoeul pion cae’. 0674 .00583 


14-(4x.0674) +.0058=1.275, Co-efficient of Augmentation. 
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Half-Girths from Body Plan. Simpson’s Multipliers. Products. 

Feet. 

21.0 1 21.0 
27.2 4 108.8 
30.8 2 61.6 
34.6 4 138.4 
38.8 2 77.6 
41.5 4 166.0 
42.6 2 85.2 
44.0 4 176.0 
44.0 2 88.0 
44.0 + 176.0 
43.3 2 86.6 r 
42.1 4 168.4 
40.8 2 80.6 
38.1 + 152.4 
36.0 2 72.0 
39.0 4 140.0 
32.0 a 32.0 


Divide by 3)1830.6 sum. 


ee 


Divide by half number of Intervals 8)610.2 


Mean Immersed Girth Te 
x Length 880 


Product 28994 
x Coefficient of Augmentation 1.275 


— 


Augmented Surface 386979 square feet. 


Indicated Horse-Power, on trial, 5,471 
x Coefficient of Propulsion, 20,000 


————— 


Divide by Augmented Surface, 36,979)109,420,000 product. 


—_ 


Cube of Probable Speed, 2,959 


Probable Speed, Computed, 14.356 knots. 
Actual Speed, on trial, 14.354 


—_— 


Difference, 002 


Nore.—From Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects. Vol. v., 1864, 
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DIVISION SECOND. 


— 


DIRECTIONS FOR 


“LAYING DOWN” AND “TAKING OFF” SHIPS 


ON 


THE MOULD-LOFT FLOOR. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Laying down consists in drawing the lines of the ship on the 
mould-loft floor, to the full size. The body-plan forms the 
most prominent part, and the sections which are shown in it are 
moulding-lines or outside the timber, and are measured with a 
scale from the drawing or model, and with these measures the 
lines are laid down. When a model is used in laying down, a 
series of vertical lines representing generally every fourth frame, 
or at least a sufficient number for ascertaining correctly the figure 
of the vessel, are to be drawn upon the vertical side of it. The 
measurements for constructing the sheer-plan can now be ob- 
tained by taking the height of the several sheer and water-lines 
from the base-line or lower edge of the model, and the distances 
forward or aft of some given vertical line on each water and 
sheer-line, of the fore-edge of rabbet of stem, and after-edge of 
rabbet of stern-post and centre-counter timbers. The next opera- 
tion is to take the model apart, and draw upon each lift, ordinates 
at the stations of the frames already marked. These ordinates, 
being measured by the proper scale, give the half-breadths at the 
points where the several frames intersect the several water-lines 
and sheer-lines; and all the dimensions as taken off are to be 
written ina Table prepared for that purpose and intended to be 
used in transferring the lines to the full size on the mould-loft 
floor. These Tables are known as “Tables of Ordinates.” In 
many cases, the desired form of the vessel is first drawn on paper, 
the lines proved and all the necessary calculations made before 
making a model, the necessary dimensions are then taken off and 
written in the Tables as before described. The reader is referred 
to the “ Tables of Ordinates” for laying down a steam screw- 
corvette of the Antietam class, which were taken from a 
drawing and show exactly what data is required before commenc- 
ing the work in the mould-loft. A great deal of trouble may be 
saved in the fairing-in of the lines, by reading with the scale on 


the drawing as accurately as possible, so that when these measures 
9 
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are laid down on the floor, and a batten passed through, the curve 
drawn along its edge will form a fair curve. 

Unless due attention be paid to laying-down, considerable 
injury may be done to a good design, by deviating from the 
drawings. Accuracy in making the moulds is also necessary, in 
order to insure the economical appropriation of timber; and it 
also facilitates the execution of the workmanship. 

In proceeding with the explanations required for laying down 
the body of a ship, it is taken for granted that the student is con- 
versant with the names of the various timbers of the frame, and 
the manner in which they are combined; if not, it is necessary to 
study these points first, which may be done by referring to the 
Third Division of this work on Shipbuilding. 

2. The laying-down upon the mould-loft floor should be 
proceeded with in such a manner as to be least subject to error, 
and, as far as practicable, that the conversion of the timbers may 
go on at the same time, to prevent any delay in proceeding with 
the structure. The moulds, therefore, should be made for the 
different timbers as they are laid down, beginning with the stem, 
stern-post, forward and after deadwoods cia gate foot; which, 
with a plan of the shift of deadwood, should be sent at once into 
the shipyard for providing the pieces. In order to economize 
time, the keel-scarphs are laid down and a monld made for them; 
the after-piece of the scarph always overlaps the foremost piece ; 
the scarphs are what are termed “ plain horizontal scarphs” and 
should be long enough to admit of the fastening of four frames 
through each, the nibs of the scarphs should come under a futtock 
or filling timber. Two long battens, having the distance between 
the joints of the square frames painted upon them, called “room _ 
and space battens,” are accurately marked; one is sent to the 
foreman of shipwrights to be used in laying off the stations of 
the frames on the keel, the duplicate is retained and used in the 
mould-loft in laying down the vessel. 

In laying down a vessel there are three principal plans made 
use of which are distinguished by the names of sheer, body and 
half-breadth plans. These combined constitute what is termed 
the draught of a ship. We will describe each separately. 


SHEER PLAN. 


3. The sheer-plan (Plates I. and IL., Fig. 1) is the representation 
of an imaginary longitudinal section, dividing the ship into two 
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equal parts, by a vertical plane passing through the middle of the 
keel, stem, and stern-posts. This section is bounded by the fore- 
part of the head, under-side of the keel, aft side of the rudder, 
rake of the stern, and sheer of the upper part of the top-side. 

Besides this plan being a section of the ship amidships, show- 
ing the sheer of. the decks, rails, port-sill, cutting-down or 
throating-line, bearding-line, &c., on it are also projected, in 
lines perpendicular to the aforesaid. longitudinal section, the 
stations of the frames, the ports, cathead, head-rails, side counter- 
timber, &e. 

T'rom this we see that upon this plan all lines are projected as 
to height and length; it gives the vertical longitudinal form, and 
from it lines are transferred to the half-breadth as to length, and 
to the body as to height. | 

The lines of the sheer-plan are transferred to the body-plan by 
means of their heights taken at various parts on the sheer-plan, 
and those same heights measured off as heights on the body-plan 
from the base-line. All horizontal lines on the sheer-plan will 
be horizontal on the body-plan, as the water-lines when parallel 
to the base-line. 

-BODY-PLAN. 


4, The body-plan (Plates I. and IL., Fig. 2) is simply a represen- 
tation of the form of the ship by transverse sections perpendicular 
to the keel, before, at, and abaft the greatest transverse section, 
which is termed “ dead-flat,’ and usually denoted by the sym- 
bol ©. These transverse sections are transferable to the half- 
breadth plan as to breadth, and to the sheer-plan as to height. 


HALF-BREADTH PLAN. 


5. The half-breadth plan (Plate VIL, Figs. 1 and 2) is that on 
which is shown the form of the body by horizontal and diagonal 
longitudinal sections, from which are obtained other sections in 
the body-plan,—such as the intermediate transverse sections, and 
the oblique sections as the cant timbers. Besides the above the 
form of the decks, port-sill and rail-lines, may be also delineated 
on the half-breadth plan.* 


* The lines of the half-breadth plan are transferred to the bedy-plan by 
means of their distances taken at various parts on the half-breadth plan, and 
those same distances measured off from the centre line of the body-plan, 
either in a horizontal or diagonal direction, All lines parallel with the centre 
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The transverse sections in the body-plan and their correspond- _ 
ing stations in the half-breadth and sheer-plans are generally dis- 
tinguished by letters, A, B, C, &c., those in the after-body by 
figures, 1, 2, 8, &c., although in very many cases figures are used 
for both fore and after-bodies, commencing to number from for- 
ward, omitting the greatest transverse section, which is invariably 
denoted by the symbol @, and should there be more than one of 
that form they are denoted as @1, @2, @3, &e. 

It must be understood that the sections in the body-plan on 
the right of the centre-line represent _the starboard fore-body, 
whilst those on the left of the centre-line represent the port 
after-body of the ship. 

It will be perceived from the preceding remarks that 
on a vertical longitudinal plane ; 


on a vertical athwartship plane ; 
on a horizontal plane. 


The sheer-plan 
The body-plan 
The half-breadth plan f 


The three plans above described constitute the draught of a ship. 
We shall see presently their mutual dependence on each other, 
so that any two being given, the third may be obtained. 


isa pro- 
jection 


PROFILE AND OTHER PLANS. 


6. Besides the sheer-plan, it is customary to furnish the 
builder with a profile of the inboard works, on which is shown 
the stations of the masts, catheads, channels, chain-plates, head, 
head-rails, cheeks and brackets, engine keelsons, shaft bearings, 
water-tight bulkheads, &c. A plan of the midship section 
should be furnished, showing the moulding or athwartship size 
of the timbers, the thickness of the exterior and interior planking, 
the connections of the beams to the sides, the dimensions of the 
waterways, thick-strakes, description and fastening of the knees, 
the position and fastening of the keelsons, &e. A plan should be 
furnished for the several decks, showing the positions of the beams, 
carlings, ledges, hatches, skylights, cabin, wardroom, steerages, 
warrant-oflicers’ quarters, sick-bay, dispensary, yeoman’s and other 
store rooms; also one for the hold, showing the position of the 
engines, boilers, magazines, shell-rooms, shot-lockers, chain- 
lockers, stores, etc. These, together with the “building direc- 


line in the half-breadth plan are equally parallel with and equidistant from the 


centre line of the body-plan as the vertical longitudinal] section or buttock and 
bow lines, 
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tions,’ which is a document containing the dimensions and 
general directions for combining and fastening” together the 
principal pieces that enter into the construction of the vessel, 
constitute all the preparatory information required by the 
builder. 


MOULD-LOFTS. 


7. Mould-lofts in private ship-building establishments are sel- 
dom long enough to admit of. laying down any large vessel in 
one length; in small lofts they are laid down in three or four 
lengths. In the government yards, the length of the mould-loft 
generally admits of laying the vessel down in one length. 


BASE-LINE. 


8. The mould-loft floor being cleared, begin the process of lay- 
ing down, by striking a straight line from one end to the other, 
or as long as the length of the vessel requires, called the base-line 
(Plates I. and IL. Fig. 2), leaving space below, next the side of the 
loft, to strike in the depth of the keel. 

The base-line will represent the lower edge of the garboard 
strake on the side of the keel, in the sheer and body-plans, above 
which all heights are to be set up;* and it will represent, also, 
the centre-line of the half-breadth plan, unless the half-breadth 
plan is laid down separately from the sheer-plan, in which case, 
the half-breadth is placed below the sheer-plan, and a line is 
struck in for the centre-line, parallel to the base-line, and, at « 
parallel distance below it, equal to one-half the greatest trans- 
verse section of the vessel. 

To each of these lines, a broad batten with a straight edge is 
fixed for the convenience of butting the measuring batten against 
when setting off the distances. 


TO PLACE THE FOREMOST AND AFTERMOST PERPENDICULARS, AND GET 
THE STATIONS OF THE TIMBERS ON THE FLOOR. 


9. Set off on the base line the position of the foremost and after 
most perpendiculars, also the station of every fourth frame ; 


—— 


* See Plates III. and IV. 


Note.—In the Plates, Nos. I. and II., accompanying this work, the reader wil! 
observe that the half-breadth (VII.) plan is laid down below the sheer-plan. My 
object in doing this is to make the lines used appear as distinct from each other 
as possible, and still be able to show as clearly as possible their intimate relation 
to each other. 
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these stations answer both for the sheer and half-breadth plans. 
The foremost* perpendicular must be drawn in at such a distance 
from the end of the floor as to allow room for laying down the 
head, provided the length of the floor will admit; if not, leave 
room for the stern only. The length between the perpendiculars is 
generally measured on the load-water-line, from the fore-side of 
the rabbet of the stem to the after-side of the stern-post in sail- 
ing vessels, and after-side of main or forward stern-post in screw 
vessels having a forward and after-post. From the aftermost 
perpendicular, set forward the distance of dead-flat, and, as a 
proof of its correctness, try how the distance to some station 
abaft it corresponds; and if the whole distance—that is, if from 
the foremost perpendicular to dead-flat, added to the distance of 
the aftermost perpendicular from some station, together with the 
distance from this station to dead-flat, make the whole space 
between the perpendiculars as given in the “tables of ordinates ” 
—these stations are correct. The stations of the perpendiculars 
are marked respectively IP and AP. The greatest transverse 
section, or, as it is termed, dead-flat, is invariably denoted by the 
symbol @ ; as has been stated before, the stations of the frames 
or joints of the timbers are generally denoted by letters in the 
fore-body —- that is, all frames forward of dead-flat, and by 
figures in the after-body of all frames abaft dead-flat, or by 
figures in both bodies, commencing to number them from 
forward, omitting dead-flat. 


TO RUN IN THE HORIZONTAL AND SHEER LINES. 


10, From the Tables, take the parallel distance of the water-lines 
from the base line, set them up on the perpendiculars, and strike 
in the lines. “ Next take the heights of the several sheer-lines, 
set them up on their respective stations from the base-line, and 
mark the height. Nail a batten on the flour, corresponding to 
the spots already obtained, see that the curve is perfectly fair, 
and mark it in—the round edge of the batten is the best to look 
at in fairing the sheer or other lines on the floor, and they should 
lay on their flat, the edge to the spots. The battens to one or all 
of the sheers may be placed on the floor at the same time. If, 
however, the sheers taper, one at a time is sufficient ; when they 


are parallel, they may all be regulated to advantage at the same 
time. 


s 
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TO GET THE SHAPE OF THE FORWARD EDGE OF THE RABBET OF 
THE STEM. 


11. To get the shape of the forward edge of the rabbet of the 
stem in the fore-body; take from the Tables the distance on each 
sheer and water-line that the edge of the rabbet is forward or aft, 
as the case may be, of the forward perpendicular; place a bat- 
ten to the points thus obtained, fair the curve, and mark it in on 
the floor. This is the boundary line of the forward part of the 
sheer-plan. The distance that the fore-side of the stem and 
gripe are forward of this line can be struck in now, or when 
ready to make the moulds for the stem-pieces. 


TO GET THE SHAPE OF THE AFTER-EDGE OF THE RABBET OF THE 
STERN-POST AND CENTRE-COUNTER-TIMBER. 


12. To get the shape of the after-edge of the rabbet of the 
stern-post and centre counter-timber ; take from the Tables the 
distances on each sheer and water-line that the after-edge of the 
rabbet of the stern-post and centre counter-timber are forward 
or aft, as the case may be, of the after perpendicular; place a 
batten to the points thus obtained, fair the curve and mark it in 
on the floor. This is the boundary line of the after-part of the 
sheer-plan. The distance that the stern-post is aft of the rabbet 
can be struck in now or when ready to make the mould for it. 


TO KUN IN THE HALF-BREADTIH PLAN. 
(Plate VIT., Figs. 1 and 2.) 


13. Having struck in a line for the centre-line of the half- 
breadth plan as before described, and marked the stations of the 
frames in the sheer-plan down to it, proceed as follows :— 

Set up from the centre-line and parallel to it at either extrem- 
ity of the vessel, one-half the siding size of the stem and stern- 
posts, as given in the building instructions, and draw in a line 
for several feet from the extremities: this will be called the side- 
line. The general practice is to strike the side-line in at a dis- 
tance from the centre-line equal to one-half the siding size of the 
keel, and has been drawn in in this way on the accompanying 
plan. From the Tables set off from the centre-line the half- 
breadths of the water-lines and sheer-lines at their proper sta- 
tions, and proceed to find their ending forward and aft. 


LO LAYING DOWN AND TAKING OFF. 


ENDING OF WATER-LINES AND SHEER-LINES FORWARD. 


, (Plate IV., Fig. 1.) 

14. To end the water-lines and sheer-lines forward; square 
down the intersection of the several lines with the fore-edge of 
the rabbet of the stem in the sheer-plan, on to the side-line in 
the half-breadth plan; with this point as a centre and the thick- 
ness of the plank at that point as a radius, describe an are 
towards the centre-line, and let the lines end tangent to, or touch 
this are. 


ENDING OF WATER-LINES AND SHEER-LINES AFT. 
(Plate III., Fig. 1.) 


15. To end the water-lines and sheer-lines when they cross 
above the rabbet of the post; square down the intersection of 
these lines with the after-edge of the centre counter-timber in 
the sheer-plan on to the side-line in the half-breadth and end the 
lines at those points. The water-lines that intersect the after- 
edge of the rabbet of the stern-post in the sheer-plan will be | 
ended by squaring down their several points of intersection on to 
the side-line, and, with these points as centres and the thickness 
of plank as the radius, describe an are towards the centre-line, 
and let the lines end tangent to, or touch this are. Proceed 
now to place battens to the spots on the stations of the frames, 
obtained as before described. It is desirable to regulate all 
the water-lines at the same time, or to have all the battens on the 
floor at the same time, as one line determines, to some extent, the 
correctness of the other. If proper care is taken in taking off 
the Tables from the model or plan, the variations will be incon- 
siderable ; the battens will have to be reduced at the ends and 
made wedge-shaped, in order that they may be secured at their 
proper ending, or they can lay one above the other until reg- 
ulated. 

Proceed now to construct and lay down the body-plan in order 
that it may be regulated at the same time and made to corre- 
spond with the half-breadth. 


TO CONSTRUCT THE SQUARE BODY-PLAN, 
(Plates I. and II, Fig. 2.) 


16. If the length of the floor will admit of it, extend the base- 
line of the sheer-plan out forward for the base-line of the body- 
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plan; on this erect a perpendicular as centre-line for both 
forward and after-bodies, the half-siding size of the keel must be 
struck in on either side of the centre-line; these are called side- 
lines, and in a propeller the swell of the post in the vicinity of 
the shaft must be drawn in, in the after-body plan. Draw from 
the base-line two lines parallel to the centre-line, one on either 
side of it, at a distance equal to one-half the breadth of the great- 
est transverse section; these are tertned boundary-lines of the 
body-plan. Next set up the height of the water-lines from the 
base-line on the boundary-lines and draw or strike in the lines 
across both bodies. 


TO OBTAIN THE SHAPE OF THE TRANSVERSE SECTIONS OR MOULDING 
EDGES OF THE FRAMES IN THE SQUARE BODY-PLAN. 


17. Having provided a number of small pine battens about 
one-half of an inch square, and long enough to take off the 
greatest half-breadth and depth of the vessel, proceed as follows :— 
Hold one end of the batten against the strip placed to the centre- 
line in the half-breadth plan, at the perpendicular or station of the 
joint of ‘the frame, and mark the intersection of each water-line 
and sheer-line; transfer these half-breadths to the body-plan and 
set them off from the centre-line on their corresponding water- 
lines, being careful to set off the half-breadths accurately and in 
their proper body,—that is, all those forward of dead-flat in the 
fore-body, and those abaft it in the after-body. 

Before the half-breadths of the sheer-lines can be set out in 
either body, the proper height for setting them out must be 
obtained, viz.: Place one end of the batten against the base-strip 
in the sheer-plan and mark the intersection at the height of each 
sheer-line ; transfer these heights to the body-plan and set them 
up on the side and boundary-lines in their respective bodies, and 
draw or strike in level lines at these heights; then, upon these 
lines set off the corresponding half-breadths as already obtained 
from the half-breadth plan; by this means a spot is obtained in 
the body-plan at the height of the breadth for every frame. 

To end the heels of the square frames; set down below the 
base-line at its intersection with the side-line in each body the 
thickness of the rabbet of the bottom plank, as taken from the 
building instructions; take a pair of dividers and open them to 
correspond with this distance: one leg is placed at the intersec- 
‘tion of the base and side-lines; the second leg is placed on the 
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side-line below, and an are is swept from the base-line inwar], 
the compasses turning on the lower leg below the base-line. 
It must be observed that in the case above the base-line was 
the upper edge of the rabbet on the side of the keel; in the 
plan it is the lower edge of the rabbet on the side of the keel, 
consequently the thickness of the rabbet must be swept in above 
the base-line. It is assumed that the keel is of a parallel thickness, 
consequently but one sweep is necessarv for ending all the square 
frames in either body. The frame-lines all end tangent to, or 
touch, this are. By cutting out a thick piece of plank with the 
proper sweep, and screwing it down on the floor in the body-plan 
at its proper place, it will be found very handy to place the lower 
end of the frames’ battens against, as they can then lay over each 
other and also be ended properly. 

The battens, which should be about one-half to three-fourths of 
‘an inch square, may now be placed on the floor and secured by 
nails driven in at short intervals on either edge of the battens ; 
the rounding side of the battens being set to correspond with the 
half-breadths as before obtained,—the lower end secured at the, 
ending marked for them. The battens should now be made per- 
fectly fair in both the halfbreadth and body-plans, any alteration 
in one body being made at the corresponding place in the other. 
The water-lines cut the frames in the body-plan so obliquely, as 
to point out readily any unfairness; at the same time, act with 
the greatest caution, in order to preserve the shape of the body as 
nearly as possible. Before marking in the shape of the frames 
proceed to prove the heels of the timbers by getting in the beard- 
ing-line. 


TO OBTAIN THE BEARDING OR STEPPING-LINE. 
(Plates I., II., and VII., Figs. 1 and 2.) 


18. The bearding or stepping-line is obtained from the body 
and half-breadth plans, by taking from the body-plan, on a 
batten, the heights above the base-line to the intersection of each 
joint of frames with the side-line, and setting them up on their 
corresponding stations from the base-line in the sheer-plan ; squar- 
ing up also from the half-breadth plan, the points where the sevy- 
eral water and sheer-lines intersect the side-line, on to their 
corresponding lines in the sheer-plan ; a curve passed through the 
points thus cbtained, breaking in fair with the after-edge of the 
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ralbet of the stem forward, and fore-edge of the rabbet of the 
stern-post aft, will give the bearding or stepping-line in the sheer- 
plan, which is run in as a broken, not a full line. 

The heels of the timbers being found to agree with this line by 
the fairness of the curve, the frames may now be marked in with 
pencil or chalk on the body-plan, and the water-lines and sheer- 
lines in the half-breadth, and the battens taken up. 

The rising or height of the bearding-line above the base-line 
will be found in the Tables, these measurements haying been 
taken from a draught; but, in working from a set of Tables taken 
from a model, and laid down direct on the floor, no measure- 
ments for this line would appear. 


VERTICAL LONGITUDINAL SECTIONS, OR BUTTOCK AND BOW-LINES. 
(Plates I., II., and VII., Figs. 1, 2.) 


19. The water-lines being horizontal sections, proceed to prove 
the frames in the body-plan again ‘by vertical longitudinal 
sections. They are the boundaries of planes which are supposed 
to pass fore-and-aft through the whole length of the ship, and 
parallel to the middle plane of her; these lines, by projection, 
are indicated by straight lines in the body, and half-breadth plans 
laid off at equal distances from the centre-line, generally the 
same distance as the water-lines, so that where the half-breadth is 
laid down that the base of the sheer-plan answers for the centre- 
line of the half-breadth, less lines would be required as the 
water-lines in the sheer-plan would answer for the projection of 
the sections in the half-breadth plan. In the sheer-plan they are 
curves bounding the sectional areas, and denoting by their form 
and regularity the symmetry of the vessel as well as the fairness 
of her. Though it may not be desirable to run in on the floor no 
more lines than necessary, both on account of despatch and to 
prevent confusion, yet, as a fair body is the main object, we must 
spare no pains nor number of lines to effect it. 

These section-lines are distinguished as being dotted or broken 
lines in all three plans, and are marked according to their dis- 
tance from the centre-line, viz., 2 ft., 4 ft., 6 ft. &e., Vertical 
Section-Lines. } 
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METIIOD OF TAKING OFF THE VERTICAL LONGITUDINAL SECTIONS. OR 
BUTTOCK AND BOW-LINES. 


20. The method of setting off these lines upon the sheer-plan is, 
by taking off the heights from the base-line in the body-plan, on 
a batten where the lines drawn for the sections intersect the 
transverse sections or frame-lines, and transferring these heights 
to the corresponding stations in the sheer-plan, setting them up 
from the base-line. Other points may be obtained for-running 
this curve from the half-breadth plan, by squaring up the intersec 
tion of the water and sheer-lines with the section-lines on to their 
corresponding lines in the sheer-plan ; and, if correct, the same 
water and section-lines wili be found to intersect on the sheer-plan 
in that perpendicular. 


ENDING OF VERTICAL LONGITUDINAL SECTIONS OR BUTTOCK AND 
BOW-LINES. 


21. The ending of these lines is obtained by squaring up from 
the half-breadth plan the intersection of these lines with the half- 
breadth of rail on to the corresponding line in the sheer-plan; 
and ending the battens at that point. Now pin battens to the 
spots before set up, and to the last squared up as the ending, 
which should produce fair. curves representing the body cut in 
that direction in the sheer-plan. Then, if these lines prove fair, 
the frame-lines in the body will be fair, and, likewise, the water- 
lines in the half-breadth plan ; but if these lines to be made fair 
curves require alteration from the spots before set off, then the 
frame-lines in the body-plan must be altered accordingly, and, 
consequently, the water-lines. 

The rising or height of these section-lines appear in the Tables 
having been obtained from the draught, no such measurements 
can be got direct from the model. 

We will now proceed to prove the correctness of the body for 
the second and last time, by diagonal lines. 


DIAGONAL LINES. 
(Plates I. and II., Fig. 2.) 

22. A diagonal-line is a curved line bounding a section or area 
of the body in an oblique direction, passing through the vessel 
longitudinally, and meeting the centre-line its entire length, paral- 
lel to the base-line. They are usually drawn in red on the body- 
plan of the draught where they are made to denote the lengths of 
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the timbers forming the frame of the vessel, and by projection 
they are in that plan represented as straight lines running in an 
oblique direction from the centre-line, each line crossing the for- 
ward and after body at a corresponding angle with the centre- 
line marking the heads and heels of the frame timbers. These 
lines are considered the most effectual towards fairing the body 
of the ship, or making the one portion of her assimilate with the 
other. It may here be observed that the diagonal-lines standing 
square to the frame-lines, or nearly so, upon the body-plan, are 
the least to be depended upon for pointing out any unfairness in 
the formations of the frame-lines, because they may really appear 
as fair lines on the half-breadth-plan, while the body itself is 
unfair. Therefore the diagonals can be first struck in at the dis- 
cretion of the draughtsman, and after taking them off and proving 
the fairness of the body, these lines may be erased, and the 
diagonals drawn in red ink on the draught, or red chalk or penci! 
on the floor, strictly adhering to what has been said on this 
subject. Between the diagonals drawn at the heads and heels of 
the frame timbers, draw other diagonals for the sirmarks or 
stations of the ribbands which are placed between the heads of 
the respective frame timbers, in order to give support to the 
ship whilst in frame. <A diagonal should also be marked between 
the floor-sirmark and keel for the floor guide. The diagonals are 
distinguished as Ist, 2d, ete., diagonals. The sirmarks are dis- 
tinguished as floor-sirmark, Ist, 2d, 3d, ete., sirmarks. Ilav- 
ing explained the nature and use of the diagonals, 1 will now 
proceed to explain the method of taking them off from the body- 
plan, and developing their curves in the half-breadth-plan. 


METHOD OF TAKING OFF DIAGONAL-LINES. 


93. The diagonals are taken off from the body-plan, for the 
form of the diagonal section to be shown on the half-breadth-plan, 
where it will be developed as a curve; by taking on a batten in 
the direction of the diagonal, the distances or intersections of 
each frame line with the diagonal from the centre-line, and set- 
ting them off from the centre-line of the half-breadth plan on 
their corresponding stations, and pinning a batten to these spots. 


TO END THE DIAGONAL-LINES. 


24, Diagonal-lines may be ended on the bearding-line, as the 
harpius, the form of which the diagonals are intended to de- 
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termine, do not go beyond it, but turn off at it, and follow the 
side of the stern or stern-post. The ending of any of the di- 
agonals may be obtained if the bearding-line has been ran in, by 
measuring in the body-plan the height of the intersection of the 
diagonal with the side-line, setting it up from the base-line until it 
intersects the bearding-line in the sheer-plan, squaring this point 
down to the side-line in the half-breadth plan, at which point 
the batten ends. A curve passed through the points before, 
obtained and properly ended, will be the boundary of a plane 
cutting the frames of the ship obliquely, or of a plane that, if 
it were hung with hinges at the centre-line of the vessel, would, 
when allowed to fall to the given angle from the horizon, be found 
to coincide with the proposed form of the body of the vessel. | 

We may safely assume that the ship is fairly proved on the 
floor if the diagonals agree with the water-lines; we fairly con- 
clude that there has been nothing left undone to insure the 
fairness and accuracy of the work. The diagonal-lines are found 
to be useful, not only as a proof line, and for the better dis- 
tribution of the sirmarks, but they aid in the planking of the: 
ship. By following the sirmarks we are enabled to make a 
proper distribution of surface, and reduce the opening in due 
proportion, before we may have proceeded far enough to make 
a division of the same. The diagonal-lines are of no further 
use in the half breadth plan after the frames are faired. 


JOINTS OF ALTERNATE SQUARE-FRAMES., 


25. When the body is perfectly fair on the floor it becomes 
necessary to get in all the alternate timbers, or rather joints of 
frames which were omitted in the commencement of the work 
on the floor. In the halfbreadth and sheer-plans bisect the 
spaces between every joint already laid down, and strike in 
the new joints; the half-breadths of which will be taken off 
the same as the others and transferred to and set off on their 
corresponding lines in the body-plan. Curves passed through 
the series of points thus obtained and ended the same as the 
other square frames, will represent the new joints, when the 
moulding edges of all the square frames in the body-plan will 
be complete. 

Should the timbers taken from the draught not be sufficient 
to prove the body at the extremities, other timbers, called proof- 
timbers, must be got in forward and aft nearer to the extremi- 
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ties, and the horizontal, vertical, and diagonal sections corrected 
by them. The frame lines and all sections that are necessary 
to be preserved are now razed in on the floor. 

Before commencing to make moulds for the square frames, we 
will first mention that the whole length of the ship is divided into 
three parts, viz., the “square body,’ “ fore-cant body,” and 
“after-cant body.” With our modern hollow and fine lines 
the fore-cant body could almost be done away with. The cant 
bodies generally begin where the lines of the ship begin to deviate 
greatly from parallelism with the centre-line. Having settled 
where the square-body terminates and the cant-bodies commence 
(which is shown on the building draught of the lines in the half- 
breadth plan), we next proceed to find the “ cutting-down line.” 
It is nearly identical with the bearding or stepping-line. The 
first is the lowest point of the inside of the frame, and the last is 
the lowest point of the outside, or moulding side of the frame. 


DEADWOOD LINE.* 
(Plates I. and II., Fig. 1.) 

26. This line is obtained by drawing the scantling of each 
frame at its lowest point, or its inner side, and where this inter- 
sects the side-line in the body-plan it will give a point at each 
frame ; these distances taken off, on a batten, from the base-line, 
and set up on their corresponding stations in the sheer-plan, will 
give a series of points to place the batten to, forming a curve, 
ealled the “ cutting-down lne.” The midship part of the cutting- 
down line in most ships runs along the lower surface of the keel- 
son, which is parallel to and directly above the keel; the 
forward and after parts mark the height that it is required to 
build up the deadwood, for the purpose of securing the heels of 
the cant-timbers. | 


TO MAKE THE MOULDS FOR THE SQUARE-BODY. 


27. The form of a vertical transverse section in the body-plan 
gives the shape of two assemblages of timbers ; and that strength 
may be given by the connections of the timbers that compose one 
frame, the heads and heels of those in one assemblage are brought 
near the middle of those in the other; the moulds, therefore, 
which are made from the body-plan, and which are thin pine 
boards formed to the curve of each transverse section, must have 


* Usually called the throating-line, 
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one set to overrun the other, agreeable to the shift determined. 
In the modern system of framing, when the frame is of white oak, 
the floor timbers are made with a short and a long arm, and the 
first futtock is dispensed with; the continuous line of butts made 
by the abutment of the first-futtocks at the centre-line of the keel, 
as is the case when a floor-timber is used extending equally on 
either side of the centre-line, as in vessels having live-oak frames, 
is thus vubviated; the second-futtock butts the short-arm of the 
floor-timber; the third-futtock butts the long-arm of the floor- 
timber ; the fourth-futtogk butts the head of the second-fnttock ; 
the fifth-futtock butts the head of the third-futtock, and so on to 
the top and half-top. In the government yards a mould is made 
for the floor-timber, futtocks, top and half-top timbers, each edge 
of each mould giving a timber and its opposite. These moulds 
are made of pine boards, well seasoned, having painted upon them 
the name, floor, futtock, top and half-top, and the frame to which 
it belongs ; upon these moulds are marked the diagonals, which 
are the stations of the ribbands, heads, and heels, and at which 
places the bevellings of the timbers are given. The heads and 
heels are distinguished upon the moulds by a single line in the 
direction of the diagonals, while the sirmarks or stations of the 
ribbands are marked by a line crossed thus (x). 

Upon the floor-mould is marked the centre and side lines, 
These moulds must all be marked on both sides, as the timbers of 
both sides of the ship are moulded by them. The heads of the 
fraine timbers are cut off square from the curve in-and-out, at the 
intersection of the diagonal with the moulding edge, which marks 
the head and heel of the timber, and fore-and-att, square from 
the side of the joint. In giving out the moulds it is also custo- 
mary to send the foreman a board on which is drawn a longi- 
tudinal distribution of the frames, with ports, showing where the 
timbers are cut off for them, and what timbers form sides of 
ports, whether moulding edge or bevelling edge. 

In trimming the timbers of the frame, it is necessary that they 
should be sided straight and out of winding, or else there can be 
no certainty in the application of the moulds and bevellings. In 
moulding the timbers, the mould is laid on the stick, and the 
moulding and scantling edges razed in; the diagonals and 
sirmarks are also razed in from the moulds, and marked to corres- 
pond with them, the timbers having marked on them the name 
cf the frame to which they belong, the timber of the frame, and 
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whether a forward or after timber, as every mould gives a timber 
and its opposite. The bevellings for each timber are taken from 
the bevelling-boards; the bevel is laid with the angle made by 
the tongue and stock, so as to intersect the moulding edge of the 
timber at the station of the diagonal or sirmark where it belongs ; 
and the angle or bevel made by the outside edge of the stock and 
tongue of the bevel is razed in. In getting out the timbers, the 
shipwright trims the edge of the stick according to the moulding 
lines; and having set his pocket bevel to correspond with the 
bevelling as razed in, he applies it at that point square to the curve, 
and trims it through at each bevelling spot; the timber is then 
canted over and counter-moulded, and trimmed through fair to 
the lines. By means of large and heavy rotary planing ma- 
chines and bevel futtock-saws, used in most of our navy-yards, 
the timbers are first planed to the proper siding size, and, after 
being moulded, are sawed out to the correct bevel, which is 
undoubtedly a saving in time and money. 

The moulds for the timbers of the square-body being made, I 
~ ghall, in the next place, show in what manner their bevellings may 
be taken; for, until then, the timbers which have bevellings can- 
not be cut out. te 

The term “bevelling” denotes the angle which two surfaces 
make with each other at the line where they intersect. In speak- 
ing of the pieces of the frame of a ship, it is applied to the angle 
made by the surface at which the piece touches the skin, with the 
moulding plane of the piece. 


TO TAKE THE BEVELLINGS OF THE SQUARE-BODY. 


28. The square-body being a projection of all the timbers or 
transverse sections upon a vertical plane, it will give the distance 
that each section is within or without the other in the distance 
they are apart; these distances, therefore, set within or without a 
square, at the distance the sections are apart, or the room-and 
space, will give the angles formed by the plane of the sides of 
the timbers with the body longitudinally. 

The method frequently pursued to obtain these angles, or bev- 
ellings, is by marking in the half-breadth plan the siding size of 
the timbers on each side of the joint, taking the distances from 
the centre-line to the intersection with the diagonal, water, and 
sheer lines, and setting them off on their corresponding lines in 
the body-plan; with a pair of compasses take the shortest dis- 
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tance of these spots so obtained, from the joint or timber, and 
set them off within or without a square at the siding of the tim- 
ber, which gives the different bevellings. But as this process is 
tedious, the following is given as sufficiently accurate for practice, 
and that which is now in general use :— 

Make a bevelling-frame (Plate IV. Fig. 2) by ran either on 
top of a table or some other convenient place, two straight-edges, 
about four feet in length, parallel to each other, at a distance 
from outside to outside equal to the room-and-space; square a 
line across the upper part; take a straight-edge long enough to 
take the greatest bevel, and pin the end of it at the out-edge of the 
left-hand batten, being careful to get the pin in line with the 
upper edge. The straight edges or sides of the bevelling-frame 
are made the same thickness as the bevel-boards, so as to admit of 
the arm moving freely over them. 

Take from the bedy-plan, at the diagonals and sirmarks, the 
shortest distance of the frame-lines from each other (using a 
pair of compasses for the purpose), the standing bevellings being 
obtained by beginning with the foremost frame in the fore-body, 
and the aftermost frame in the after-body, taking the gradua- 
tions of every frame as far as the midship one; the under beyel- 
lings are obtained by beginning with the midship one and proceed- 
ing forward and aft to one frame beyond the foremost and after- 
most sections, setting off those graduations for the under beyel- 
lings below the square line on the bevelling-frame, and those for 
the standing bevellings above it. Bring the arm so that its 
upper edge is to the spot set above or below the square line (as 
the case may be), and draw the lines across the bevelling board, 
(shoving the board up a little as each bevel is marked) ; the angle 
formed by these lines with the edge of the board will give the 
angles made by the planes of the sides of the timbers with sec- 
tions square to the curve. 

If the body should have a considerable curvature, these lines 
for obtaining the bevellings must be considered only as chords ; 
in such a case, to obtain the bevelling, a straight-edged batten 
must be applied to the extremities of the curve between the 
two joints in the half-breadth, taking the round at the distance 
of the siding of the timber from the Jone setting it off at the 
same Risen from the edge of the board from ree corresponding 
chord, which will give the bev elling at that place. 

This method of Gala the round is not perfectly correct, be- 
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cause the lines drawn on the board are chords to sections square 
to the body, whereas the lines in the half-breadth-plan seldom 
are; it is, however, near enough for all practical purposes, as the 
difference would be inconsiderable. This curvature may be 
noticed at the extremities ; in other parts it is not worthy of at- 
tention. The method very often pursued to allow for this round 
is, to take the under bevellings and reverse them for the standing 
bevellings; this will certainly leave wood on the obtuse side, but 
there will be a deficiency of wood on the acute. 

The second method, that of taking both the standing and under 
bevellings, is the most correct method that has yet been adopted, 
and of course requires two sets of beyelling-boards for each body. 

The difference, however, between this and the method of taking 
the under bevellings and then reversing them, is inconsiderable, 
and would not compensate for the extra w ey it can only be 
perceived at the extremities, and is so small that it is not worthy 
of notice. 

BEVELLING-BOARDS, 
(Plate IV., Fig. 3). 

29. Bevelling-boards are made usually ten inches in width,~a 
separate set FoR each body. They should be marked in the fallen: 
ing manner: first, name the board that it may be known; then 
mark a square line across just below the naine, marking this set 
of bevels First Diagonal. The bevels will now be marked in re- 
gular succession ; the first will be @, and whether in the fore or 
after body, we continue on until we reach the highest number or 
letter, as the case may be, in the alphabet, or in the numbered 
square-body. ‘Thus we have all the bevels of the square-body at 
the first diagonal together. The same may be said of all the re- 
maining diagonals, sirmarks, and sheer-lines or breadths. Two 
sets of bevelling boards are always prepared—one set for the 
mould-loft, the duplicate for the use of the foreman in the 
ship-yard. 

NATURE AND USE OF CANT-TIMBERS. 


+ 30. Hitherto we have considered the timbers as having thei 
planes perpendicular both to the sheer and Hebe broadens plans, 
and have, consequently, termed them square-timbers, but cant- 
timbers have their planes inclined to the sheer (or canted, as ship- 
wrights term it), but perpendicular to the half-breadth plan. To 
illustrate this further, so that the student will fully understand 
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the nature of cant-timbers, I will describe them in the following 
manner :—Observe in the half-breadth plan where the joint of 
the cant-timber intersects the centre-line; at which place sup- 
pose it hung on a hinge, moving fore-and-aft, and also imagine 
the lines drawn for the cant-timbers in the: half-breadth plan to 
represent the upper edge of a large surface, the breadth of which 
is equal to the distance of the line of the sane cant-timber on the 
body-plan from the centre-line ; and, supposing the horizontal’ 
view of that surface to be represented by that one: line, it im- 
mediately follows that the surface must stand perpendicular to the 
upper edge of the keel, similar toa door swinging on its linges 5 
and, if we draw the proper shape of the cant-timber, according to 
the shape of the body upon this surface, from the keel to the top 
of the side (not moving its position), and then cut it out, we shall 
have the true position of the cant-timber in its position on the 
ship, which will stand in a perpendicular direction ; we may also 
(supposing it to be hung), swing it either forward or aft, and’ 
it will maintain its perpendicularity with respect to the keel. 

The canting of the timbers are of great utility, as they contrib- 
ute greatly to the strength of the vessel in the forward and after 
parts, and. likewise greatly assist the conversion of the timbers. 
For, in the first place, by canting the plane of the sides of the 
timbers gradually from an athwartship line, we thereby bring 
each timber nearer to a square with the outside planking, which 
is not only best for the security of the planking, but the timbers 
are also better able to bear that security. And, secondly, were 
all the timbers of the bow and stern to be placed square, as those 
of the square body, though the scantling of the square timbers on 
a square should be equal to the scantling of the timbers, if canted, 
yet the beyelling of the bow and stern timbers would be so great 
that the consumption, in some places, in order to get the timber 
clear of sap, would be greater by one-half than that in the timber 
when canted. 


TO LAY DOWN THE CANT-TIMBERS IN THE HALF-BREADTH-PLAN FORWARD. 
(Plate IV:, Fig. 1.) 


31. The number of cant-frames will be governed partially by 
the rake of the stem and fullness of the bow ; if the bow is full 
and the stem rakes, the cant-timbers require to be carried fur- 
ther aft, or else there will be too much opening at the mainv- 
breadth, or the timbers will-be too much reduced at the heel. 
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Having determined how far to 'run the knight-head down for 
the strength of the stem; square that point down on to the side- 
line in the half-breadth plan ; this fixes the forward edge of the 
forward cant on the side of the deadwood or side-line; draw a 
line from this point to the rail-line in the half-breadth plan, the 
direction of the line being. as square as possible to the ribband- 
lines; this line represents the forward-edge of the forward-cant. 
In all our sharp vessels of war, having very little, if any, flare to 
their bows, the cant-timbers have gradually been canted or 
swung forward to meet the stem, the plane of whose side is fore- 
and-aft. 3 

Set forward from the joint of the forward square frame, the 
siding size of the floor-timber, the opening or space three or four 
inches, and the siding size of the cants at the heels; this gives a 
point for the joint of the after-cant on the side-line ; having de- 
cided how much it is necessary to swing it, draw a line from this 
point to the half-breadth of rail, which will represent the joint 
of the after-cant, or the last cant in the fore-body. The remain- 
ing cants are then struck in, taking into consideration the loca- 
tion of the ports and the proper distribution of the timbers ; 
each cant-line should cut across the ribband lines as square as 
possible. 

In laying down the cant timbers, the whole of the lines before 
run off in the half-breadth plan for fairing the square-body, may 
now be brought into use; but to get their form by the diagonals, 
a projection of these lines, which are called horizontal ribband- 
lines, must first be obtained in the half-breadth plan. 


HORIZONTAL RIBBANDS. ~ 


32. The lines formed by the projection of the diagonals are 
ealled horizontal ribbands; they are laid off by taking the dis- 
tance square from the centre-line in the body-plan, to where each 
square frame cuts the several diagonals, and setting them off from 
the centre-line, on their corresponding stations in the half-breadth 
plan, passing curves through the points thus obtained, and end- 
ing them as follows :—Take the height from the base-line in the 
body-plan to where the diagonal intersects the side-line, and set 
this up from the base-line in the sheer-plan until it intersects the 
iore-edge of the rabbet; square this point down or. to the side-line 
in the half-breadth plan; with this point as a centre, and the 


a 
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thickness of the plank at that point as the radius, describe an 
arc towards the centre-line; the line ends tangent to, or touches it. 


TO LAY-DOWN CANT-TIMBERS BY HORIZONTAL RIBBANDS. 


33. The horizontal ribbands being laid off as before described, 
and the cant-timbers struck in, proceed to lay them off, viz. :— 

Commencing with the first cant, take the distance square 
from the centre-line in the half-breadth plan to the intersection 
of each ribband-line with the joint of the cant, and set these dis- 
tances out square from the centre-line in the cant-body until they 
intersect their corresponding diagonals, at which place run in a 
short level line; then take the distance in the half-breadth plan 
in the direction of the cant, from the centre-line to their intersee- 
tion with the ribband-lines, and set them off from the centre-line 
in the cant-body on their corresponding level-lines before ob- 
tained, which will give the points for running the curve at each 
diagonal; but as the diagonals do not extend sufticiently high to 
give the form of the timbers at the sheer-heights, other points 
must be obtained for them; to obtain which, square up from the 
half-breadth plan, where the cant-line intersects the half-breadths 
of the several sheer-lines on to their corresponding lines in the 
sheer-plan, and transfer these heights to the cant-body-plan, draw- 
ing level lines through the poimts so determined ; then, in the 
half-breadth-plan, take the half-breadths of these lines respectively 
from the centre-line on a line with the cant, and set them off from 
the centre-line of the cant-body-plan on the heights or level lines 
just obtained, which will give the points for continuing the curve 
to the extreme height of those frames. It only remains now to 
find the ending for the heel in order that we may run in the joint 
or moulding edge. 


TO END THE HEELS OF CANT-TIMBERS. 
(Plate IV., Fig. 1.) 

34, Where the joint of the cant-timber-intersects the side-line 
in the half-breadth-plan, square up the intersection on to the 
bearding-line in the sheer-plan ; which height take off from the 
base-line and set up on the centreline of the cant-body-plan, 
squaring a line out from it for a short distance. Next, take the 
distance from the centre-line in the half-breadth to where the 
cant-line intersects the side-line, in the direction of the cant-line, 
and set-it off from the centre-line of the cant-body-plan, on the 
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line last squared ont, which will give the point at which the heel 
of the cant-timber ends. A batten can now be pinned to the 
points obtained and the line razed in on the floor. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the method for taking off any 
other cant-frame, as the remainittg cants can be laid down either 
in the fore or after bodies by proceeding in a similar manner. 


TO LAY DOWN THE..CANT-TIMBERS BY WATER-LINES. 
(Plate IV., Figs. 1 and 4.) 


_ 35. The reader will observe that two processes were necessary 
in laying down cant-timbers by the horizontal ribbands: for, 
first, we had to take the square distances of the intersection of 
the timbers with each horizontal ribband from the centre-line in 
the half-breadth-plan, and transfer these distances to the corres- 
ponding diagonals in the cant-body-plan ; and, secondly, we had 
to take the oblique or cant-distances of the timbers, with the same 
horizontal ribbands in the half-breadth-plan, and transfer them to 
the cant-body-plan. - But the method of laying off these timbers by © 
water-lines, is far more simple, only one process being required. 
Thus, to lay off the joint of any cant, take the distances on a line 
with the cant from the centre-line in the half-breadth-plan to the 
intersection of the joint with each water-line, and transfer these 
distances, to, and set them off on their corresponding lines from 
the centre-line in the cant-body-plan. A curve passed through 
the points thus obtained gives the true form of the timber. 

_In considering these two methods of laying-off cant-timbers, 
the reader will remark, that. the difference between them consists 
in this particular, viz., in the first method, or by horizontal rib- 
bands, the heights in the body-plan along which the cant-distances 
are set off, are procured. from the half-breadth-plan ; whereas, in 
the second method, or by water-lines, these heights are already 
given in the cant-body-plan. 

But, it may be naturally asked, which is the preferable method? 
To this we reply, if the student can rely on the fidelity of his 
labors, let him by all means lay-off the cant-timbers by water- 
lines ; if, however, he mistrusts the accuracy of his work, let him 
adopt the plan by horizontal ribands. The reason of this opinion, 
is, that as the water-lines cut the body obliquely, any inaccuracy . 
is more magnified by them than by the diagonals, which cut the 
body nearly at right angles. With this explanation we leave the: 
choice of these plans to the discretion of the student. 
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TO CORRECT THE SHEER-LINES FOR A FLARING BOW. 


36. In laying down vessels having considerable flare to ths 
bow, it will be found necessary to run in new sheer-lines, in 
order to make an allowance for this, or, 1n other words, to raise 
the sheer to make the necessary allowance for this curve or flare. © 

To obtain the true sheer-heights, lay a batten with the edge 
against the forward square frame in the half-breadth plan, and 
pin it around to the shape of the sheer-lines to the rabbet; mark 
on this batten the intersection of all the square (fictitious) frames. 
Take this batten to the sheer-plan and set it tothe sheer-lines as 
run from the model or draught, keeping the after-end to the 
forward square frame, letting the other end extend as far forward 
as it will. Mark these stations as taken from the half-breadth- 
plan and take up the battens; take off the heights of the stations 
from the base-line, and set them up on the old stations ; take the 
height at the extreme fore end of the batten and set it up on the 
fore-edge of the rabbet; by drawing new sheer lines through all 
these points we obtain the exact sheer required for the cants. 

Now take off the new heights of the sheer-lines and set them 
up in the square-body-plan above the heights of the correspond- 
ing frames, and on the side-line, and draw a fair line throngh 
these points. New sheer-lines may now be taken off as before 
and run in the half-breadth plan. Waving obtained this new line, 
take off the distances square from the centre-line at each cant 
station at the sheer-lines, and set them off in the body-plan until 
they intersect the line just found there for the sheer; at the 
point of intersection level out a line; now take off the half- 
breadths for the sheers in the direction of the cant-lines, and take 
them to the body-plan, setting the spots off on the lines just 
leveled out, which are the true heights of the cants. 


TO CORRECT THE CANT-TIMBERS BY VERTICAL SECTIONS OR 
BUTTOCK-LINES. 


(Cant No. 12. Plate III., Figs. 1 and 2.) 


387. To correct the cant-timbers by these lines will only be 
aecessary When there is a considerable distance between any of 
the points that have been obtained by the water or ribband lines 
in the after-body, as these vertical sections or buttock-lines are 
seldom run off forward; these corrections are got by squaring 
the intersection of the cants with the buttock-lines in the half- 
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breadth-plan, to the corresponding buttock-lines in the sheer- 
plan, which will give the disposition of the timbers, and transfer 
the heights where the squarings-up cut the buttock-lines to the 
cant-body pian, and draw horizontal lines. Then, in the direction 
of the cant, take the distance from the centre-line to where the 
cant of the timbers cuts the buttock-lines in the half-breadth- 
plan, and set them off from the centre-line in the cant-body-plan, 
on the level-lines before obtained; these distances should corres- 
pond to the curves of the frames as got in by water and ribband 
lines. | » 
TO MAKE THE MOULDS FOR THE CANT-TIMBERS. 


88. The moulds forthe cant-timbers are made the same as those 
for the square-body, each edge of each mould giving a timber 
and its opposite. The heads and sirmarks, rail, port-sills, and 
decks, and as many level-lines as may be necessary for levelling 
spots, are marked upon the moulds; the stations of the diagonals 
are determined by drawing horizontal lines from where the pro- 
jection of the cant-timbers cross the diagonals to the extended 
cant-timbers, and the direction will be obtained by drawing 
lines from these points to where the diagonal cuts the centre 
line. 

To get the direction of the heel on the stepping or bearding, 
square up’ from the half-breadth-plan where the joints of the 
cant-timbers cuts the side-line to the bearding in the sheer-plan, 
and transfer these heights to the centre-line in the cant-body- 
plan, and draw lines from these heights to the ending of the cant- 
timbers, which will give the direction on the bearding sufficient 
for all practical purposes, and will also give the line for cutting 
off the lower part of the moulds. The direction of the bearding 
is also marked for cutting off their heels in-and-out, also a line 
parallel to the centre-line at a distance from it equal to the 
bearding-line, taken in the direction of the cant of the timber 
from the centre-line of the half-breadth; this line gives the 
sutting-off of the heels up-and-down—the depth of the boxing- 
wood is left inside this line; the height of the throating-line is 
also marked. 


SCANTLING-LINES, 
39. In order to obtain the points for running in the inside of 
the cant-timbers, a new set of lines, called scantling-lines, must 
be got in, viz. :— 
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Set off the scantling size of each square (fictitions) frame 
(making an allowance for increased bevel) on the dizgonal-lines 
in the body-plan, and run in curves to these points; next, take off 
the half-breadth of each line in the body-plan, transfer: them *o 
aud set them off on their corresponding frames in the half- 
breadth plan; put down battens to these points, fairing them 
and those in the body to correspond, and when perfectly fair 
mark the lines in the body and half-breadth plans ; the scantling- 
_lines taken off on a line with the cant, and transferred to.and set- 
off on their corresponding lines in the cant-body (the points being 
set off while the cant-mould is in position on the floor, having 
been got out to the moulding or outside edge), and curves passed 
through the points thus obtained, will. give the inside or scantling 
edge of the cant-timbers. 


TO LAY DOWN THE BEVELLING-EDGES OF THE CANT-TIMBERS. 
(Plate IV., Figs. 1 and 4.) 


40. In the half-breadth-plan draw lines to represent the bevel- 
ling edges of the timbers, parallel to the joints, and at a distance 
from them on each side equal to the siding size of the timbers, 
and square the heels at the centre-line. From and perpendicular 
to the centre-line in the half-breadth-plan, take the distances to 
where the horizontal ribbands and bevelling-edges intersect, and 
set them off from, and perpendicular to, the centre-line in the 
body-plan, to cut the corresponding diagonals and draw level-lines 
through them ; then, in the direction of the bevelling-edges, and 
from the lines drawn perpendicular to the joints at the heel, take 
the distance in the direction of the bevelling-edges to the inter- 
section with each of the horizontal ribbands, and set them off from 
the centre-line of the body-plan on the short level-lines just drawn 
for them: this will give spots for the bevelling-edges by the hori- 
zontal ribbands. Other spots can be obtained from the water and 
sheer lines, the same as for the joints, excepting that the distances 
in the direction of the cant in the half-breadth-plan must be taken 
from the line drawn perpendicular to the joint, instead of from 
the centre-line, to give in the body-plan the relative position of 
the bevelling-edges with their joints, that the angle formed by the 
plane of their sides and the outer surface of the body may be 
got. The bevelling-edges of the cants are distinguished from the 
joints or moulding edges, by being run in in broken or ticked 
lines. 
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TO END THE BEVELLING-EDGES, OF THE CANT-TIMBERS. 
(Plate IV., Figs. 1 and 4.) 

41. Where the bevelling-edges in the half-breadth-plan inter- 
sect the side-line, square them up to the bearding-line in the 
sheer-plan; take off these heights from the base-line, transfer 
them to and set them up from the base-line on the centre-line in 
the cant-body; then from the line drawn perpendicular to the 
joint at the centre-line, in the half-breadth plan, take the distance 
in the direction of the bevelling-edge to where they intersect the 
side-line, and set them off square from the centre-line at their 
corresponding heights in the body-plan: these points will give the 
endings. Battens may now be put down to the several points 
before obtained, and the bevelling-edges be marked in. 


TO TAKE THE BEVELLINGS. OF THE CANT-TIMBERS. 


(Plate IV., Figs. 1 and 4.) 

42. The bevellings of the cant-timbers are obtained by taking 
the shortest distances between the curves got in for the joints and 
bevelling-edges in the body-plan, at the heads, sirmarks, level- 
lines, sheer-beights, and as many other places as may be neces- 
sary; and by setting them off above or below a square line, 
according as the bevels are standing or nnder—that is, as they are 
within or without the joint in the body-plan, on a board equal in 
width to the siding-size of the cant as shown in the half-breadth 
plan. | 38 

Tor trimming and cutting off the heels two bevellings are neces- 
sary. The bevelling against the deadwood is simply the angle 
formed in the half-breadth-plan by the direction of the timbers 
and a fore-and-aft line, and is therefore taken by placing the 
stock of the bevel to the cant of the timber and the tongue to the 
side-line. The bevellings on the stepping or bearding is obtained 
by squaring up from the half-breadth-plan where the joints 
intersect the side-line, and drawing a line upwards as far as the 
cutting-down line, perpendicular to the base-line; then the stock 
of the bevel is applied against this line, and the tongue to the 
bearding, forward for the foremost timber, and aft for the after- 
most. The bevelling at the throating or cutting-down line is 
obtained by placing the stock of the bevel against this line, and 
the tongue to the cutting-down line, forward for the foremost 
timber, and aft for the aftermost timber 
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HARPINS. 


43. The ribbands in the fore and after cant-bodies are called 
“harpins,” and on account of their sudden curvature, baye to be 
shaped to their actual shape. The harpins, as they are shown in 
the plate, present themselves in horizontal projection: to get, 
therefore, the true shape, we have to imagine a plane in the 
direction of the harpin, and to go through the centre-line ; when, 
therefore, this plane is turned upwards, so as to come in full view, 
it will be in a horizontal position, and the trueshape of the harpin 
will be shown, We might construct the true shape of the second 
sirmark. We might take for that purpose, in the body-plan, the 
distances of the second sirmark from the centre-line in the direc- 
tion of the diagonal by that name at each cant-frame, and set 
these distances off in the half-breadth plan on the corresponding 
cant-timbers ; a curve passed through these points would give the 
actual shape of the second sirmark harpin. These harpins gener- 
ally constitute different lengths; they are made of two or more 
thicknesses of oak plank, the lengths overlapping each other, and 
being secured together with screw-bolts and nuts. Where they 
come against the stem, there the bevel of the stem is taken ; and 
to get the other bevels, they are obtained through means of a 
bevelling-edge. This bevelling-edge is laid off in the body-plan 
parallel to the topside of the harpin, and ata distance equal to the 
sidings ; it is further laid down in the half-breadth-plan, the pro- 
cess of taking it off being precisely like that of the harpin. The 
bevelling will be the distance between the two edges as laid down 
set off in the square or siding of the harpin. 

It is optional at which of the sheer-lines the harpins shall be 
placed; but one is generally placed at the height of the rail 
and port-sill, forward and aft. The harpins should be placed at 
the sheer-heights, so that the sheer-strakes may be worked with- 
out interfering with them, when they can be taken off, as they 
were only required to regulate the cants, and give them a land- 
ing when raised. The harpins placed at the sheer-heights aft are 
continued around the stern of the ship; they are not, however, 
worked out to the shape of the ship any further than is actually 
required, or until « ribband may be bent the remaining distance 
amidships. 
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LAYING DOWN A HARPIN TO A. SHEER-LINE, 


44, Having decided on the height to run it, first lay it off in the 
half-breadth-plan, as any other sheer-line. In order to make the 
mould correctly, take a batten, and lay its edge well with. the 
sheer-line in the sheer-plan; proceed to mark its intersections 
with the cants and. square-frames as the batten lays to the sheer- 
line. Keep the forward end fast, and raise the after end level: 
from this level-line square down the new positions of cants 
and square-frames to the half-breadth-plan, crossing the line laid 
out for the. harpin; level aft-lines from the intersection of the 
eants and square-frames with the harpin-line in the half-breadth- 
plan, as first laid out, until it intersects the lines just squared 
down from the sheer-plan ; pin a batten to the new points, and 
draw in a line for the harpin-mould, and mark the last spots for 
the position of cants and square-frames when the harpin is in 
place. 

The bevels of the harpin can be taken in the following man- 
ner: Apply the stock of the bevel to a level line at the height at’ 
which the mould is made in the body-plan. The tongue should 
then extend Gownwards with the frame—this operation is per- 
formed on every cant-frame, and on every square-frame, as far as 
they extend. The fore-edge of rabbet of stem is squared down 
from the sheer-plan, and marked on the mould as a sirmark; 
the fore-and-aft part of the harpin against the stem is cut off 
well with the half-siding, parallel to the centre line. 


LAYING DOWN A HARPIN TO A. WATER-LINE. 


45. The mould is made to the half-breadth of the water-line in: 
the half-breadth-plan. To obtain the bevelling, strike a line 
across the body-plan, below the water-line, corresponding to the 
depth or thickness of the harpin; take off the half-breadth of 
this new line, and set. them off from the centre-line on their 
corresponding frames in the half-breadth-plan; the distance 
between these lines. on a square will give the bevel in the thick- 
ness of the harpin. The joints of the cants and square-frames 
should be marked on the mould, and transferred to the harpin. 


KNIGHT-HEADS. 


46. The knight-heads are the first timbers on either side of the 
stem; they are either placed fore-and-aft or canted, according az 
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the vessel is full or very sharp at the bow: they form the sides of 
the seat or bed for the reception of the bowsprit, the top of the stem 
itself forming the actual resting-place or bed. The boundaries 
of the knight-head are the extreme height, the vertical line of the 
keel, inner side to the cutting-down ad and the outside edge to 
the bear ding-line ; when the anal is ahae (which is to the lines 
above-mentioned. in the. sheer-plan), a projection for the boxing 
is left on the mould. inside and out to the thickness of the plank, 
extending downwards some distance below the stem-head, so that 
there may be as few joints as possible in the bed of the bowsprit. 

When the knight-heads are sided, the mould is laid on, and the 
level-lines and sirmarks. marked upon the piece; and the stock 
of the bevel, when the bevellings are pricked off, is kept in the 
direction of | . level-lines and the tongue horizontal. 


LAYIN G DOWN FORE-AND-AFT KNIGHT-HEADS, 
(Plate IV., Fig. 1.) 


47. To lay down a fore-and-aft knight-head, it will first be neces- 
sary to obtain in the sheer-plan. the disposition of the fore-edge 
of the foremost cant-frame for the knight-head to form an abut- 
ment against. To get the disposition, square up where the fore- 
most bevelling-edge of the foremost cant-frame in the half- 
breadth-plan cuts the horizontal or projection of the ribbands, 
Jevel-lines, and sheer-lines, to their corresponding sheer of the 
ribbands, level-lines, and sheer-lines, in the sheer-plan, and 
where it cuts the side-line, in the half-breadth plan, to the step- 
ping or bearding-line in the sheer-plan ; and a curve passed 
through all Bites squarings-up will give the disposition of the 
fore- edee of the cant-frame. 

Negi. set off the siding size of the knight- heads ta the bes 
line in ie half-breadth ities and. par allel to it. The moulding- 
edge is shown by the .bearding-line; the bevelling-edge is 
obtained by squaring up the intersection of the several lines in 
the half-breadth-plan with the bevelling-edge on to the corres- 
ponding lines in the sheer-plan, the intersection of the bevelling- 
edge with. the fore-edge of the foremost cant in the half-breadth 
ea squared up to the disposition of the cant in the sheer-plan 
will give the ending ; a curve passed through the points thus 
pened will give the bevelling-edge of the eaipute -head. A line 
drawn perpendicular to the base-line, at the point for the ending 
of the moulding-edge, shows not only the length of the knight- » 
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eed but that its heel cuts square from the base. The bevel of 
the heel is obtained by applying the stock of the bevel against 
the side-line in the half-breadth- -plan, the heel of which must ies 
forward; we then close-the bevel until the tongue ranges out- 
board and with the side of the cant; this is the bevel of the heel 
of the knight-head, to be applied from the moulding-side or face 
of the timber, the bevel or angle the other way having been 
shown to be at right angles with the base-line. The bevels of 
the outside, or what is usually termed the back of this timber, 
are obtained from the half-breadth-plan by placing the stock of 
_ the bevel parallel to the centre-line and the tongue in the direc- 
tion of the water-lines; this method saves the trouble of laying 
down a bevelling-edge, and is equally well applied by the work- 
men. Where both edges of the timber have been laid down, we 
may take the bevel anywhere, and may take it off by measuring 
the distance the bevelling-edge falls aft of the moulding-edge in 
the siding size laid down—the knight-head bevels under just. that 
distance. ! 7 

On very sharp vessels it may be found advantageous to cant 
the knight-heads, for the reason that a smaller piece of timber 
will make them. 


LAYING DOWN CANTED KNIGHT-HEADS. 


48. The knight-heads are laid down with any cant we please ; 
square up the points at which they intersect the sheer, horizon- 
tal ribbands and water-lines in the half-breadth-plan on to their 
corresponding lines in the sheer-plan; pass a curve through these 
points; and we have their athwartship view in the Page plan 
as though they were cants, which they virtually are; the shape on 
the face of canted knight-heads is obtained in the same manner as 
a cant is, by taking the distance in the half-breadth-plan from 
the centre-line on the line showing their face to the crossing of 
the several sheer and. water lines; setting them off in the bade 
plan on their corresponding nee the same as though they were 
cants; they are cants in all respects, and should be so laid down 
and bevelled, as also all the hawse-timbers that are canted. 
The bevelling of the heels of the canted knight-heads and hawse- 
pieces is also obtained like those of the cants; their heels end on 
the bearding-line, the same as the cants; all of which may be ob- 
tamed from the sheer-plan, by placing the stock of the bevel to 
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the vertical line'squared up from the half-breadth plan for the 
ending of the heel, and the tongue in the direction of the beard- 
ing. To obviate the trouble of laying down a bevelling-edge, 
the bevellings can be taken from the half-breadth-plan, where the 
knight-head is shown in projection, by placing the ‘stock of the 
bevel parallel to the centre-line, while the tongue is put against 
the level-lines. 3 


“TO LAY DOWN FORE-AND-AFT HAWSE-PIECES, 
(Plate IV., Fig. 1.) 


49. When the hawse-pieces are not carried down to take the 
common stepping of the cant-timbers, they have the planes of 
their sides fore-and-aft, when they are called fore-aud-aft hawse- 
pieces. The disposition of the fore-edge of the foremost cant- 
frame having been obtained for the fore-and-aft knight-head, the 
work of laying the hawse-pieces down can be proceeded with, 
otherwise that should first be obtained. 

To lay down the fore-and-aft hawse-pieces, will only require to 
obtain a projection of them in the sheer-plan, as the plane of 
their side is fore-and-aft ; draw, therefore, in the half-breadth-plan 
their stations by lines parallel to the centre-line; where these 
_lines intersect the level-lines, horizontal ribbands, and sheer-lines, 
square them up to their corresponding lines in the sheer-plan, and 
draw curves through them; it will be to these curves that the 
moulds are to be made. The moulds are in general made to the 
fore-side of each hawse-piece, and are cut off at the lower end, by 
squaring up from the half-breadth-plan, where the fore-side cuts 
the fore-edge of the cant-timber, to the disposition of the fore-edge 
of the cant-timber in the sheer-plan, and there drawing a line per- 
pendicular to the keel. Upon the moulds are marked the height 
of the sheer and bevelling-spots. The bevelling can be got in the 
sheer-plan by taking the shortest distance between the fore and 
after. edges, which is from the fore-edge of one hawse-piece to the 
fore-edge of the other, at each bevelling-spot, and setting them 
below a square in the siding of the hawse-piece; and when ap- 
plied, the stock is kept square to the curve. Jor the heel, the 
bevelling is taken by placing the stock of the bevel to the station 
of the hawse-piece, or fore-and-aft, in the half-breadth-plan; and 
the tongue to the cant-timber, and applying it horizontal, or per- 
pendicular to the heel up and down. The bevellings can all be 
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obtained from the half-breadth-plan as well as from the sheer- 
plan, by following the same directions as in taking the bevellings 
for fore-and-aft knight-heads. 


LAYING DOWN THE CENTRE AND SIDE-COUNTER-TIMBERS. 
(Plate III., Figs. 1 and 2.) ; 


50. The operation of laying down the centre and side-counter 
timbers of a round-sterned ship, is precisely the same as that of 
laying down the fore-and-aft knight-heads and hawse pieces; the 
bevellings are also taken in a similar manner. 

In laying down the stern-frame of a vessel designed to have a 
propeller triced up, instead of disconnecting it when under sail, 
it is necessary that an aperture should be allowed for this pur- 
pose. The side-counter timbers, which in the stern before laid 
down were placed on either side of and close to the centre-coun- 
ter timber, are now spread apart a parallel distance from the 
eentre-line, which in this case is two feet and nine inches, and are 
designed to form the sides of the aperture or propeller well, ex- 
tending from the aftermost cant or square frame that heels on the 
deadwood; against which their heels form an abutment, to the 
rail height: against the sides of these side-counter-timbers the 
heels of the cant-timbers coming aft of the forward stern-post 
are bolted. This side-counter-timber is laid down in all three’ 
plans, body-plan, sheer, and half-breadth plans. 


TO LAY DOWN THE SIDE-COUNTER-TIMBERS WHEN THEY FORM TIE 
SIDES OF THE PROPELLER WELL. 
(Plate III., Figs. 1 and 2.) 

51. In the half-breadth-plan strike in a line parallel to the cen- 
tre-line, and at a distance from it equal to the half-opening re- 
quired; and parallel to this, another line equal to the siding-size 
of the counter-timber, these lines extend from the rail half-breadth 
to the timber against which the heel abuts. “Next, lay down the 
form of the timber against which the heel of the side-counter 
timber abuts, in the body-plan, as any other timber, and set off, 
parallel to the centre-line, the half opening of the aperture and 
siding-size of the counter-timber, and draw the straight lines cor- 
responding to these settings off from the rail until they intersect 
the frame last laid down: the inside, line in both plans is the 
moulding, the outside the bevelling-edge; it is against this bevel- 


ling-edze that the further cant-timbers end in both plans. 
11 
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Strike in the cants in the half-breadth-plan, taking into consider- 
ation the location of the ports; laying them off as single timbers, 
ending against the bevelling-edge; strike in also the siding-size 
of the after-transom, which is placed against the after-stern-post, 
and is tenoned into the side-counter-timbers, keeping them the 
proper distance apart, and forming the after-part of the aperture 
or well, against which the heels of the centre-counter-timbers 
abut; this transom appears in this plan perpendicular to the cen- 
tre-line ; the centre-counter-timbers are parallel to the centre-line, 
and are ahora heeling or abutting against it. 

In the previous Peaiwiationt of the method of taking off and 
ending cants, we took them off. from the centre-line, and ended 
them by ascertaining their proper height on the bearding and new 
side-line ; in this case the side-line and centre-line are one, which 
is the bevelling-edge of the counter-timber, and the half-breadths 
are taken off from this line in the half-breadth, in the direction of 
the cant, and set off from the same edge on their corresponding 
lines in the body-plan; the heights for setting out the half- 
breadths of the sheer-lines are obtained as for any other cant; 
the ending cannot be obtained until we obtain the disposition of 
the bevelling-edge of the side-counter-timber in the sheer-plan, 
which is obtained by squaring up the intersection of the bevelling- 
edge in the half-breadth on to the corresponding lines in the sheer- 
plan, and through these points passing a curve; the intersection 
of the heel of the cant in the half-breadth with the bevelling-edge 
of the side-counter timber, squared up to the corresponding line in 
the sheer-plan, will give the point for the ending; take off this 
height from some level-line and set it up from thier corresponding 
level-line in the body-plan, on the bevelling-edge of the side- 
counter-timber, and it will be the point for the ending of the heel 
of the cant. The bevelling-edge is taken off by squaring the heel, 
striking in the siding-size of the timber, and proceeding as before 
described for the moulding-edge. The distance between the two 
lines taken off, and set above or below a square equal to the siding- 
size of the cant, will give the bevelling. 

The moulding-edge of the side-counter-timber is squared up, 
from the half-breadth to the sheer-plan, the same as the bevelling- 
edge, and the mould is made to this line ; a boxing is added to it 
equal to the thickness of the plank, the boxing only extending up 
as high as the transom, above which the plank runs round the 
stern. The mould is made above the boxing, equal to the mould- 
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ing of the timber, and the bevels are taken the same as any other 
counter-timber when laid in parallel to the centre-line. 

The moulding and bevelling-edges of the transom are squared 
up on the centre-line of ‘the stern and bevelling-edge of the side- 
counter-timber in the sheer-plan. To obtain the moulding-edge, 
take the height where it intersects the centre-line and bevelling- 
edge of the side-counter-timber, from some level-line, and set them 
up on the centre and side-lines and bevelling-edge of side-counter- 
timber in the body-plan; connect the bevelling-edge and side-line 
by a straight-line at these heights, and then square to the centre- 
line, and we will obtain the moulding-edge of this transom. The 
bevelling-edge is obtained in a similar manner. The bevelling 
can be taken off square from the moulding-edge and applied in 
the siding-size of the transom. 

A disposition of the moulding-edges of the centre-counter-tim- 

bers can be obtained the same as for the side-counter-timbers 
in the sheer-plan, to which lines the moulds are made; they 
all heel against the after-transom. 


TO LAY DOWN THE HEAD. 
(Plate V., Fig. 1.) 


52. If there is room upon the floor forward of the vessel as 
already laid down, strike in the moulding-size of the stem for- 
ward of the rabbet, and transfer from the draught to the floor, 
in a proper position, with the stem, as just drawn, the outline of 
the head, the flight of the cheek-knees and brackets, and head- 
rails; and, in the half-breadth-plan, lay down half-breadth lines, 
taken at the upper side of the upper and lower cheeks, and upper 
part of head-rails ; and without these half-breadth lines, draw, in 
parallel, the thickness of the outside planking at those heights. 

Square down from the sheer to the half-breadth-plan, the fore- 
side of the head, and fore-end of main-rail where it lands against: 
the head, and draw in, above the centre-line of the half-breadth- 
plan, the half-siding of the head, by setting it off at the fore-part, 
and as squared down at the stem, and drawing a straight line ; 
draw in, likewise, the half-siding of the lacing-piece from the 
centre-line. } 

The most important pieces of the head are the cheek-knees > 
they are placed in the angle made by the bows of the ship and 
sides of the cutwater or head, connecting them both by means of 
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bolts. The after-part or body, comes against the bows of the 
ship, while the fore-part, or arm, is bolted to the head. The 
moulding is generally taken two-and-a-half times the depth at 
the throat. To get the shape of the cheeks and brackets, we 
square down from the sheer-plan their extremities on the bow of 
the ship, on to their half-breadth lines as laid down in the half- 
breadth-plan. We then put down the moulding-size at the 
throat, and keep nearly the same width of cheek against the bow, 
the extension of the cheeks or brackets taper gradually forward 
on the side of the head: the end of the cheek against the 
bow is rounded off. The bevels necessary to shape their inner 
sides can be taken from the cant-timbers against which they are 
bolted, or on a board. At the width equal to the distance be- 
tween the two main-breadth lines can be laid down a horizontal 
line; the shortest distance between these two lines, as taken from 
the half-breadth-plan, put down below the extremity of this hori- 
zontal line: this point, joined with the other extremity of the 
same line, will give the bevel for the insides of the cheeks, viz.: 
apply the tongue of the bevel to the line on the board, and the 
stock against the edge of the board. 

Square down from the sheer-plan the extremity of the main- 
rail on to its half-breadth line in the half-breadth-plan ; square 
down also the intersection of the fore-end of the rail with the 
head in the sheer-plan on to the half-siding of the lacing-piece in 
the half-breadth-plan; these two points being determined, the 
half-breadth shape of the rail can be run in to correspond with 
the views of the constructor. : 

To obtain the lower edge, that the rail may have the regular 
tapering and proper moulding, pin a batten round the curve for 
the upper part, as drawn in the half-breadth-plan, and mark the 
position of several «dinates correspondingly upon the curve and 
batten, and the fore and after-ends ; then, upon a straight line, in 
some convenient part of the floor, place the batten and mark 
upon it the fore and after-ends, and the intermediate spots or 
positions of the ordinates as taken on the batten. At the fore 
and after-ends set off the sizes of the rail, and draw another line 
to give the tapering of the rail; and between these two lines 
take the distances at the intermediate spots, and set them off in 
the half-breadth-plan square to the curve drawn in for the upper 
side of the rail, at their corresponding stations, and draw in a 
curve to them, for the lower side, ending it at the square line for 
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the after-end, at a distance from the upper side equal to the 
moulding of the rail. The other rails are run in a similar man- 
ner. The moulds for the rails are made to the curves in the 
half-breadth-plan ; and the moulds for the cheeks and brackets 
are made the moulding way to the lines, as got in the half- 
breadth plan, and for the flight as got in the sheer-plan. 

The mould for the head is a batten mould; one batten is 
placed with its after-edge to the fore-side of the stem and ex- 
tends from within a short distance of the under-side of the bowsprit, 
down to the scarph of the stem, and one to the fore-side of the 
head, which extends from the seat of the billet to scarph of the 
gripe; but as the head at the scarph of the gripe is narrow the 
mould is made to form the scarph at that point, and the two bat- 
tens forming the fore and after parts scarph into it. The upper 
part is made to the top of the head or lacing, and shows the seat 
of the figure or billet. The mould is supported by cross battens, 
which are in breadth the half-siding of the head. To get the 
breadths of the battens, mark first upon the mould their posi- 
tions, and determine, at the lower end of the head, or, if the 
gripe mould is to be made at the same time, at the lower part of 
the gripe, the taperings from the rabbet of the stem; then, pin a 
batten round the fore-side of the head, and gripe if the mould is 
to be made, and mark upon it the upper and lower parts and sta- 
tions of the battens. Then, just before the head, or, on some 
convenient part of the floor, let the batten fly straight, or place it 
against some straight line, and mark the upper and lower parts 
aud stations of the battens ; and at the upper and lower parts set 
off the half-size of the head; the upper part is taken from the 
half-siding at the fore-part of the head, as shown in the half- 
breadth-plan, and the lower part from the tapering obtained at 
the lower part of the head or gripe, as just got in the sheer-plan, 
and strike the lines, the distances between will give the half- 
siding of the fore-part of the head, at any of the intermediate 
parts or stations of the battens and the half-breadth of these bat- 
tens at the fore-part. 

To obtain the half-breadth at the after-part, take the heights 
in the sheer-plan where the stations of the battens cut the fore- 
edge of the rabbet, and at these heights take the half-siding of 
the stem for the breadth of the battens at the rabbet ; then, from 
this breadth to the one obtained at the fore-part of the head, 
draw a straight line, which will give the breadth of the cross 
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battens and the half-siding of the head; but that the head under 
the cheeks may have the greater substance, or the surface under 
them be in the same plane, square down where the stations of the 
battens cut the lower side of the lower cheek, and cutting down to 
the half-breadth-plan, and the half-siding of the head, before got in, 
at the squarings-down, will give the breadth of the battens, or 
the half-siding of the head in the wake of the cheeks. The up- 
ward flight of the cheeks and brackets, and the direction in which 
the several pieces forming the cutwater or head are placed and 
their breadth, are marked on the mould for the head. 


“ TAKING OFF” FROM THE MOULD-LOFT FLOOR. 


53. The only thing remaining to be done, is to take off all the 
dimensions from the mould-loft floor, so that, if desired, there 
would be no difficulty in building another vessel of the same 
model. The U.S. steamer Oneida, built at the commencement 
of the rebellion, was a duplicate of the U.S. steamer /roguois 
built in 1858. The U.S. steamers /lorida and Tennessee were 
also built from one set of moulds. The latter vessel has lately 
been altered, by having another deck put on her. 

I have thus described the principal operations of laying down 
and taking off a vessel in detail; and although there may be some 
things omitted, it will be found to embrace all those points which 
are Jikely to occur in the building of a ship at the present day; or 
at least render them comparativ ae easy. 


CORRECT METHOD OF ENDING LEVEL-LINES. 
(See Fig. 40.) 


The usnal mode of ending a level-line, is to find where it cuts 
the outer-edge of the rabbet in the sheer-plan, square it down tc 
the side-line in the half-breadth-plan, describe an are with the 
thickness of plank at that point as radius, and let the level-line 
be tangent to, or touch, this are. 

Although this is the general practice, it is not strictly correct, 
although it has the advantage of leaving an excess of wood in the 
rabbet. If the fore-edge of the rabbet were vertical, and the stem 
did not taper, there would be no error, for the surface of the 
planking would be perpendicular to the horizontal plane; and 
any inclination in this surface arising either from the obliquity 
of the fore-edge of the rabbet, or the taper of the stem, increases 
the thickness of the horizontal section of the planking. Wher 
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this mode is not considered sufficiently accurate, greater precision 
may be obtained in the following manner. 

It-will be seen that if the fore-edge of rabbet of stem repre- 
sented the axis of a curved cylinder—if the term may be allowed 
—the radius of which was equal to the thickness of the plank, 
the side of such a cylinder, or rather series of cylinders, would 
be in contact with the surface of the timber all down the stem, 
whatever might be the obliquity of the fore-edge of the rabbet 
or taper of the stem. 

Now, any level plane would cut this cylinder obliquely, and 
the section in which it would. cut it would be an ellipse; from 
which we see, that the line in which the level plane cuts the sur- 
face of the timbers should be ended in the half-breadth plane on 
the back of an-ellipse, such as we have described. 

Diagonal lines and water-lines would be ended in a similar 
manner. 


ENDING OF LEVEL-LINES. 


55. Thus, to end level-lines, and obtain points in the bearding- 
line, observe that if AB is a portion of the fore-edge of rabbet of 
stem, and, therefore, of the axis of the cylinder of which we have 
spoken, then CD, drawn parallel to AB, and at a distance from it 
equal to the thickness of the planking, is the side of the cylinder. 
The longer semi-diameter, or the semi-major axis of the section, 
made by the level plane AK, is AC ; while the shorter,is, as before, 
the radius of the cylinder, or thickness of the plank. To end the 
level-line AK, or BF, we have then to construct a segment, aco, 
or bdo, of the ellipse, and end the lines as shown. 

Then G and HJ, obtained by squaring up the points g and A, 
where the lines cut the siding of the stem, are points in the beard- 
ing-line, and so on for any number of points which may be required. 

It is not necessary to construct the required ellipse on the floor 
at each of the endings in the half-breadth plan; the matter is 
managed very simply, by drawing on a brass-plate, or piece of thin 
board, PP, a number of elliptic quadrants for the same thickness 
of plank; increasing the longer-or semi-major axes, gradually, by 
perhaps half-an-inch at a time, from the thickness of plank. 

Take the plate which is made for the particular thickness of 
plank of bottom to be dealt with, and at each level-line—BI’, for 
example—mark on the board or plate PP from s, the distance s d 
equal to BD; the point D being found by setting off the thickness 
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of the plank from the fore-edge of rabbet in the sheer, square te 
the curve. Then nail the plate PP upon the floor, with its edge 
fore-and-aft, and the point s at the point in the fore-edge of the 
rabbet in the half-breadth plan, and let the penning batten pass 
over the plate and touch the curve next within the point d. 


BEARDING-LINE. 


56. In the manner above stated, the endings of all the levet 
lines may be easily obtained, and the bearding-line got in. It 
would require a very com- 
, plicated construction to de- 
termine the exact points in 
which the lines touch the 
ellipse, in order to discover 
the middle of the rabbet ; 
but if we can get in the 
bearding-line correctly, no- 
thing more is required. 


Fig. 40. 


TO FIND THE FOCI OF: THE 
ELLIPSE, 


57. The foci of the ellipse 
may be found in each case 
from the axes, by sweeping 
fromthe extremity of the 
i shorter axis, with a radius 
| equal to half the larger, an 
are of a circle, cutting the 
longer axis in two points. 

These two points are the 
7c ‘a foci or centres of the el- 

lipse, from which it may 

o be swept in the usual way. 
When the bearding-line has 

d : sist been obtained for the stem, 
it may be found .for the 

Mei stern-post and after-dead- 


wood in the same manner. 
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58. DIMENSIONS FOR LAYING DOWN A STEAM SCREW SLOOP-OF- 
WAR. 


*(For Plans, See Plates I., II., and VII.)+ 


Length between perpendiculars................00000- 300’ 0 
Beam moulded: 45 feet, extreme ........ 0.0... c eee eee 46’ 0 
Hold from throat-line to gun-deck.............. 00208005 21’ 2” 


The base-line is the lower edge of the rabbet of the keel. 
' The fore-side of the rabbet of stem crosses the forward-per- 
pendicular 16 feet above the base-line. 

The after-perpendicular is the aft side of the main stern-post. 

The water-lines are parallel 2 feet asunder above the base-line. 

The perpendicular sections are 4 feet asunder—set off from the 
centre-line. 

The frame spaces are 30 inches from frame 28 to frame 92 
(or 80 feet each way from the centre of the length), and from 
thence towards the ends they are 32 inches. 


Distance from the forward-perpendicular to frame 4.......... 6’ 
- RN MURS cc seh es Clo Jt ah ee a RL stator, eater Lda 

. eS O0° £6. Se ee BERT e aie te Fe oaths Hy, ee 144’ 
tice AL tothe met perpendicuian.. 2205.0 .0 Jae ae 
Between perpendiculars* ........ B00! 


Keel, fore-deadwood, apron, and head and heel of post side, 
163 inches. Stem sides, 16 inches; rabbet on keel, 4$ inches ; 
on stem and post, 4 inches. 


HEIGHTS ABOVE BASE-LINE ON FRAME 72 OR LOWEST PLACE. 


Srarnoard, strake (top: of keel ext « toa winks <iassniaies fiase- hassved eee 84" 
eeturnt: G8 LOTS . s..:2 ety a eee aace els Me, eee ee eee eee 
Peeuioto. the berth-deck-bearagt.< sec sc. cv. eee aces cose 13’ 
¥ . BO We HTN G hay GA nee. cc secie'ln ia Skt 4 114” 
“ UA ES. «Vd ea aR he ane re a 4’ 
Height under the gun-deck-beams....... BeAT Soc thane Wee 5’ 102" 
_ eg SOP Ste ta Peis See ee a Hie. if 
+ DO STEN i Sei tel a oe ee er rT AL” 


* 12 feet 6 inches additional length was put in amidships in laying down this 
class of vessels, thus making them 312 feet 6 inches between perpendiculars, 
+ These plans are on a scale of one inch = 5 feet. 
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Height totop of gun-deck amidships. .........2. 5.08 <.8 23’ 8” 
Sexundenspar: «witebeamMsi.: .Ginks on eeeee hee 632” 
ee * pmmoulded JiA5.0 soe eee 83” 
- ME EN ewan mre 5 34” 
Height to top of the spar-deck amidships........... - ++. 30 10” 
Lower side of plank-sheer above the top of deck. 44” 
Hienk-sheer ip thickness. .'.\.-<% cies) ages aed 54” 
Top of plank-sheer above the on of deckiy a7). nO 
Height of top of the gun-deck-plank amidships.......... 23” 8” 
Deduct spring of beam (in length 44 feet)................ 0587 
Lop.or wun-deck in the side . -t.qui. pe wes ese eee 23’ 24” 
Port-sill above the deck........ ee res te ee iG. # Pires bes’ 
1 'es ah (5) 0) 8 ea RE TS Gs PINKS a A 3° Oe 
Port-head to top of the plank-sheer................. Reh? 3) By” 
Height of top of the plank-sheer above the base-line....... 81’ 4° 


eel, sided 163 inches; in depth at the fore-end 203 inches, at 
the after-end under the sete -post 21 inches ; the lower side of the 
main keel will be at the forward-perpendicular 4 inches below the 
rabbet of the keel, and at the after-perpendicular 12 inches, exclu- 
sive of the depth of the false keel, that is, below the rabbet at the 
forward square-frame 5 inches; at frame 608 inches, and at the 
after square-frame 11} inches. Scarphs in length 10 feet. 

Apron, sided 164 inches, of live or white oak. 

Stem, sided 16 inches. 

Stern-post, sided at head 164 inches. 

Rabbet on stem and post, 4 inches. 

Deadwood, sided. 164 inches. 
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STATIONS OF DIAGONALS IN BODY-PLAN FOR HEADS AND HEELS OF TIMBERS. 
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CHAPTER Tf. 


Building Slip—Building Blocks—Keel—Rabbet of Keel—False Keel or Shoe--« 
Bilge Keels—Stem—Apron—Forward Deadwood—Stemson—Stern-Post—<= 
Counter-Timbers—Stern-Post Knee—Inner Post—After Deadwood, 


BUILDING SLIP. 


Surps are generally built upon inclined surfaces, called slips, 
which slope gently towards the water. The foundation of the 
slip must not be neglected. Too much care cannot be given to 
this, as without a firm foundation we cannot answer for the ship 
being properly built, or successfully lannched; but, of course, 
the class of ship intended to be built, must, in a great measure, 
determine this. In the case of an iron-clad ship, piling should 
be resorted to; but in whatever way it is formed, care should be 
taken to insure its being of one uniform solidity; for, unless this 
precaution be taken, it is not at all certain that the launch will be 
successful. Ships have been known to stop half-way down the 
ways, and, in some cases, have broken their backs, owing, pro- 
bably, to the weight of the ship when transferred from the keel- 
blocks to the launching ways, having produced unevenness, 
through certain parts of the foundation, being less consolidated 
than others, causing the grease between the two surfaces of the 
ways in launching to exude more freely at some places than at 
others, whereby the ways fire in consequence of the friction thus 
produced. 

The building slips in all of the English dockyards, and most 
all in our own navy-yards have granite foundations. Building 
slips are usually covered with what are called ship-houses. This 
is essentially necessary where a wooden ship is to be left “in 
frame” to season for any considerable length of time. 

Exposure to the alternate action of sua and rain is very 
injurious, and will cause the vessel to decay in a very short 
time. Where vessels have been built outside of the ship houses 
in our navy-yards, and left to season for a time, temporary houses 
have been placed over them for their protection. Most of the 
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English iron-clads are built in granite dry-docks. The advantages 
derived over that of building on slips are as follows :— 

Ist. No weights are required to be raised to elevated positions— 
an important item in building heavy vessels. 

2d. The workmen within and without the vessel’ are under the 
eye of the foreman; for, from the edge of the dock he can, up to 
the time that the decks are laid, view all of them. 

3d. In building the vessel, she lies on an even keel; all the 
work, therefore, can be fitted to correspond with plumb-lines. 

4th. The most important point of all gained is, that the severe 
strains a vessel is subjected to in launching are avoided, the 
vessel being floated out of dock when completed. 


BUILDING BLOCKS. 
(See Frontispiece. ) 


The blocks on which the keel of the ship is laid are piles of 
short and thick pieces of timber, placed one above the other, to 
a height determined by the declivity of the slip upon which they . 
are placed. The lowest piece of each tier is the largest, and is 
called the bed-block ; it extends out far enough on either side, in 
a temporary building-slip, to admit of the bilge and bottom 
shores being stepped upon it. In a temporary building-slip it is 
buried nearly its depth in the earth, and oftentimes piles are 
driven down in the slip and sawed off even with the surface—the 
bed-blocks being placed on the heads of them—thus affording 
a permanent and safe foundation to build upon. The upper 
block of all is called the cap-block. When the blocking is first 
set up, the cap-block is. put in of a parallel thickness; but 
previous to launching it has to be removed, for the purpose of 
clinching the keelson bolts over it; and when completed, it is 
replaced by two wedge-blocks, the latter being much easier to 
remove in launching. 

The blocks are set up from four to six feet apart. 

When the height of the blocks exceed six feet, recourse is had 
to “cribbing,” which is piling long pieces of timbers in a fore- 
and-aft direction and athwartships, until the requisite height is 
obtained—cap-blocks being placed on top of all. Three rates of 
inclination have to be attended to in building a ship; that of her 
keel, that of the sliding-way on which she is to be launched, and 
that of the slip. The inclination of the keel varies according to 
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the dimensions of the vessel. The inclination of the sliding-ways 
is greater for light vessels than for heavy ones, ranging from 
half-an-inch to one-inch-and-a-half to the foot, being made less for 
larger vessels to prevent them from acquiring an excessive speed 
when they are launched. 

The height of the after-block (see Fig. 2, Plate V.) is determined 
by constructing a sheer-plan of the ship, as shown, in which H H 
represents a horizontal line, K F the lower side of the keel at the 
intended inclination, and W W the intended inclination of the 
sliding-ways, the distance that the fore-foot of the vessel is below 
the line showing the inclination of the sliding-ways at that point, 
plus nine inches, will be the height required for the after-block, 
in order that the fore-foot of the vessel will not touch at this 
point in launching. The remainder of the blocks will be regulated 
from the after one of all. Several monitors have been built with 
their after-block the highest; but the forward-block must be high 
enough to prevent the fore-foot of the vessel from touching in 
launching, and one of the Colossus class is now on the stocks at 
Charlestown nayy-yard, which sits nearly level on her blocking. 
The object of building in this way was, that in launching, the 
vessel would be water-borne at all points at the same time, and 
the danger of straining, by having the after part water-borne 
before she was entirely clear of the ways, would be prevented. 
A number of heavy armor-plated ships have been launched in 
the usual way, and with perfect success. 


KEEL. 
(Fig. 41, Nos. 18 and 19. PlatesI.and II., Fig. 1.) 

The keel is the first timber placed on the blocks, and forms the 
lower boundary of the longitudinal section. 

Keels for all vessels in the naval service are made of white 
oak. ‘The pieces are obtained in as long lengths as possible, 
varying in size according to the size of the ship. The siding- 
size of a keel may be obtained by multiplying the breadth of 
beam of the vessel by .42 (giving the size in inches and parts of 
aninch).* The several pieces forming the keel are joined together 
by plain horizontal scarphs. The scarphs should be long enough 
to admit of the fastening of four frames through each. (Tig. 42.) 
The nibs of the scarphs should come under a filling timber. Two 
rows of square coaks are let into the lips of the scarphs. The 


* Rule given by Naval Constructor, Samuel M. Pook, U. S. N. 
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keel, when dressed up by the carpenters, and the scarphs cut, is 
placed on the blocks, the lips of the scarph painted, a piece of 
felt cut over the coaks, and the pieces forced together by means 
of clamp-screws. They are fastened by driving two copper bolts 
through each nib, clinching them on composition plates, and not 
less than four copper bolts through each scarph under the filling, 
and clinched on rings on the under-side of the keel. The size of the 
fastening varies according to the size of the vessel. The keel is 
now regulated, 7. e., centered properly on the blocks, and secured 
by cleats fastened to the cap-blocks on either side of it. A centre 
line is now marked on top of the keel, and from a batten, called 
a “room-and-space batten,” the position of the joint of each frame 
is transferred to the centre line of keel, squared across the top 
and down each side of it, the number corresponding to the frame 
being painted on either side of the keel, according to the marks 
on the batten. The stations of the frames on the batten were 
obtained from the mould-loft-floor, where the vessel is laid down to 
her full size. About three inches above the lower side of the keel, 
and about five feet apart, or under every other joint of a frame, 
a bolt is driven and clinched on rings on alternate sides of the keel, 
to prevent splitting from the large number of heavy bolts that 
will pass through it, and as a security from splitting when taking 
the ground. When the depth of the keel is such as to require it 
to be in more than one depth, the pieces should be coaked 
together, the scarphs properly shifted and fastened with copper 
bolts, taking care to keep them clear of the keelson bolts. (See 
Figs. 41 and 43.) 

In some instances the keel is joined together by vertical 
scarphs, the nibs of the scarph being fastened by driving two 
copper bolts through each and clinching them on rings. The 
lips of the searph are coaked, and fastened by driving three or 
four bolts through, and clinching them on rings. Before raising 
the frames, the upper joint of the scarph is caulked, and a strip 
of sheet-lead is let in over it, and nailed down. The lower joint 
of the scarph is caulked as the plank of the bottom. 

It is thought by many persons that horizontal scarphs tend to 
weaken the keel in the direction in which it is most subject to 
strain, more than the vertical scarphs; for the keel bends verti- 
cally, which brings a tension on the upper or lower fibres, accord- 
ing as hogging or sagging takes place; but at the present time 
but few keels are scarphed in this manner. 
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RABBET OF KEEL. 
(Fig. 48.) 


A wooden keel has in each side a triangular groove or rabbet 
to receive the edge of the first strake of planking or garboard 
strake. 

In the construction of many of our vessels, the garboard 
strakes, two in number, on each side were secured to the keel 
previous to raising the frame ; they could be worked much better 
at that time, and they made a good support for the frame in 
raising it.* The garboard strakes are secured by driving bolts 
edgewise through the first strake of plank and keel at intervals of 
five feet, or under the joint of every other frame, and clinching 
them on rings on alternate sides; the second strake fastens 
through the first and keel, under the joint of the intermediate 
frames, the bolts being driven and clinched on alternate sides. 
The thickness of the garboard strakes is greatest amidships, and 
next to the keel, but diminishes gradually, so as to correspond 
with the thickness of the plank fore-and-aft, and on the bottom. 


FALSE KEEL OR SHOE. 
(Figs. 41 and 43.) 


The false keel or shoe is a piece of oak plank, from two to - 
four inches in thickness, placed underneath the keel; it is put on 
in lengths of 12 to 16 feet, having. square butts (no scarphs), 
and the butts placed so as to clear the lower nibs of the keel 
searphs. The false keel is not put on until all the keelson bolts 
are driven and clinched, and before it is put on it is covered 
with two thicknesses of sheathing copper, and secured to the main 
keel with composition spikes, so that it could be forced off without 
much damage to the main keel. The main keel has two thicknesses 
of sheathing copper put on it before the false keel is secured. 


BILGE KEELS. 


These keels have become very common since the introduction 
of iron-clad ships. Such keels only extend over a portion of the 
length of the ship, at the midship part, stopping where the rise 
of the body, forward and aft, renders them no longer necessary. 
They, no doubt, check the tendency of a ship to make lee-way 


* Since the building of the Severn and Antietam class of vessels, this method 
has been partially abandoned on account of the difficulty experienced in regula- 
ting the frame. . 
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when under canvas; they tend to check rolling; and, if suitably 
fitted, add greatly to the chances of safety for a ship in the event 
of her going ashore. In fixing the position and direction of these 
keels, it is desirable, of course, to so place them that they shall 
move truly endwise through the water when the ship is steaming 
or sailing ahead without encountering pressure upon either side, 
as that would check the progress of the ship. With this view it 
is usual to place them in planes parallel to the direction of motion 
or at right angles to the midship-section. It is also customary to 
reduce the width and depth of these keels at the fore and after 
ends, in order to avoid the direct resistance of the fluid. The 
most of the armor-clad ships of the English navy have angle 
irons tap-bolted to the outside plating, and between the falling 
flanges of these angle irons are bolted timber keels, to which 
again false keels are lightly attached, after the manner of false 
keels of wooden ships, these keels and false keels being sheathed 
with thin iron plating. The monitors of the J/cantonomah and 
Colossus class have bilge keels, moulded and sided about 12 
inches at the deepest part, running off to nothing forward and aft. 


STEM. 
(Plate I., Fig. 1, and Fig. 41, Nos. 26 and 27.) 


The stem is the foremost boundary of the ship, being a con- 
tinnation of the keel to the height of the vessel at the fore 
extreme of her; in vessels built for naval purposes it is composed 
of white or live oak timber, and receives in a groove taken out of 
it, technically called a rabbet, the whole of the fore-ends of the 
outside planking, called fore-hoods. In large vessels the stem is, 
from the difficulty of finding timber of sufficient dimensions, 
composed of two pieces, distinguished as being the upper and 
lower pieces of stem; these are united to each other and tothe 
fore-end of the keel by hooked-scarphs. These scarphs have 
round, instead of flat-coaks; the nibs are fastened with two 
copper bolts in each, riveted on composition plates. The scarphs 
are fastened with four copper bolts in each, clinched on rings, 
care being taken to keep them well clear of those of the apron 
and the deadwood. The stem is sided the same size as the keel, 
and should be of a parallel size from the fore-foot to the stem- 
head. The stem is reduced in thickness forward of the rabbet, 
technically called bearding it. The hooked-scarphs joining the 
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upper and lower stem-pieces and the stem to the keel, are further 
secured by having large composition-rings let in flush on each 
side of the stem over the scarphs, and secured with copper bolts 
driven and clinched on alternate sides. The root end of the tree 
should be the lower end of the stem, where it will join to the keel. 


APRON. 
(Plate I., Fig 1, and Fig, 41, No. 25.) 


The apron is placed next aft of the stem to strengthen it, and 
afford wood for the reception of the outside-planking and the 
heels of the foremost timbers; it is either of white or live oak. 
The apron may be justly considered as a portion of the fore 
deadwood, being a continuation of it in a similar way that the 
stem is a prolongation of the keel; the size of it, in the siding or 
athwartship direction, is the same as that of the stem, and in 
large ships, where from necessity it is composed of two or more 
pieces, the pieces are made to shift scarphs with those of the 
stem; by shift is meant that it is placed intermediate between 
the scarphs of the keel and stem to ensure the greatest strength 
under the required combination of materials. The apron is 
secured to the stem with round coaks and bolts about 20 inches 
_ asunder, clinched on rings on the front of the stem, care being 
taken to. keep the fastening clear of the breast-hook bolts. The 
stem and apron are got out to the required shape and size from 
moulds furnished from the mould-loft, and in accordance with the 
building instructions ; when completed and secured together, they 
are raised to position by means of a derrick, regulated and then 
secured to the keel. Shores or supports are placed forward, and 
on either side of it, to keep it securely in place when regulated. 


FORWARD DEADWOOD. 
(Plate I., Fig. 1, and Fig. 41, No. 23.) 


The extremes of the ship, or the fore and after ends of her, 
have a form given to them that causes the floor-timbers gradually 
to become more rising or V-like in appearance, which renders 
them first difficult to be obtained, and finally, not within the 
natural growth of timber, it then becomes necessary to have 
recourse to other methods to continue the assemblage of timber 
which compose the frame of a ship. The position in the length 
of the frame of the ship, where it would be advisable that the 
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floor-timbers should be discontinued, must be determined by the 
practical builder with reference to the capabilities of his stock of 
timber; having fixed that point, called the position of the last 
square frame, the deadwood becomes the foundation, against 
which the heels of the remaining timbers or cants are abutted. 
The deadwood is composed either of white or live oak timber and 
is coaked to the keel, stem and to each other with round coaks. 


STEMSON. 
(Plate I., Fig. 1, and Fig. 41, No. 24.) 


The stemson is a curved piece of white or live oak timber 
placed in the angle formed by the apron and upper piece of 
deadwood or keelson* as a further support to the stem ; it is coaked 
to the deadwood or keelson and apron. The stem, apron, dead- 
wood and stemson are secured together with through-bolts about 
20 inches asunder, clinched on rings on the front of the stem and 
bottom of the keel, all the bolts below the copper line being of 
copper and above that of iron. The position of all these through- 
bolts are marked after the several pieces are got in place and 
bored through each piece separately, so as to avoid bad holes, 
The necessity for this precaution is greater aft where the fasten- 
ings must be got in, so as to be clear of the shaft hole. 


STERN-POST. 


(Plate II., Fig. 1, and Fig. 48, No. 15.) 


The stern-post forms the after boundary of the frame of the 
ship, being the after-continuation of the keel to the height of the 
deck, and forming, similarly to the case of the stem and planking 
forward, the receptacle for the after-ends of the outside planking, 
a groove being taken out of it called a rabbet to receive these 
ends, which are technically termed after-hoods. The stern-post is 
made either of white or live oak, sided at the heel the same as the 
keel, but in a screw-steamer it is increased in size at the position 
of and above the shaft, as may be required. The stern-post is 
in one piece, having two tenons cut on the heel of it, and let 
into the keel and additionally secured by a composition dove- 
tailed plate let in flush on each side and through bolted. 


* In the plan shown the stemson is placed on top of the upper piece of main 
keelson; in many cases the keelson would not run so far forward, when it wo:ti¢ 
come directly on the deadwood. 
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COUNTER-TIMBERS. 
(Plate II., Fig. 1.) 


In all round and elliptical sterns, timbers called side-counter- 
timbers are worked on each side of the stern-post, to form the rake 
and contour of the stern; these timbers abut against the last cant 
frame, which heels on the deadwood. Betweer these side-counter- 
timbers there is a centre-counter-timber large enough to fill up 
the space between them; upon this centre-counter-timber, there 
is sufficient wood left in which a rabbet is cut for the bottom 
plank. These counter-timbers are securely bolted to the stern- 
post and to each other. The upper end of the counter-timbers 
extend up to the height of the gun-deck port-sills, and the rudder- 
port is cut through the centre one. The counter-timbers are 
worked out and secured to the stern-post and to each other before 
it is raised to position on the keel. 


STERN-POST KNEE. 
(Plate IL, Fig. 1, and Fig. 43, No. 17.) 


The stern-post knee is placed in the angle formed by the keel 
and stern-post; it is bolted through the stern-post and keel with 
two copper bolts in each end before the deadwood is put on; it 
is also coaked to the keel and stern-post. In some cases the inner 
post runs down to the top of the keel; when this is the case, as in 
the Jroguois and Oneida class of vessels, the stern-post knee is 
placed in the angle formed by the inner stern-post and top of the 
keel. 

INNER-POST. 
(Plate II., Fig. 1, and Fig. 43, No. 18.) 

The inner stern-post is worked on the inside of the main post 
running down to the throat of the stern-post knee, and is coaked 
and temporarily fastened to them. It is made either of white or 
live oak, and is of the same siding size as the main post. 


AFTER-DEADWOOD. 


(Plate IT., Fig. 1.) 


The position of the last-square-frame having been determined 
the after-deadwood may be got out and put in place, being run 
up to the height of the floor-timbers, and when the frames are 
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raised the after-piece of keelson will run aft on top of the dead- 
wood, the several pieces being coaked together and fastened as 
shown in the plan. On top of the deadwood comes the shaft-box, 
which is generally built and secured together as shown on the 
plan. In the angle formed by the inner-post and shaft-box, a 
large knee or piece of curved timber is placed, called the after- 
deadwood knee, it is coaked to the post and shaft-box. The fast- 
enings are marked off and bored through each piece separately as 
before described. 

In many vessels the deadwood aft is built up as shown in Fig. 
3, No. 19, the pieces in wake of the shaft-hole being got out of a 
sufticient size to admit of cutting the shaft-hole through them, the 
shaft-box as shown in (Plate IL, Fig. 1,) is thus dispensed with. 
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U. S. Steamer Omaha and Class, 


CHAPTER II. 


After Stern-Post or Rudder-Post—Stern-Framing required for a Lifting Screw— 
Stern-Frames of Square-Sterned Ships--Transoms—-The Fashion Pieces~— 
Frame—Floors—Method of Framing. 


AFTER STERN-POST OR RUDDER-POST. 
(Fig. 43, No. 16.) 


In all screw steamers having propeller wells, a second or 
after stern-post is required ; in vessels of the Wabash, Juniata 
and Jroquows class, it is made of white or live oak, tenoned 
and secured to the keel with composition dove-tailed plates, let in 
flush, and through-bolted with copper bolts, countersunk and 
riveted flush. The heels of these two stern-posts are further 
secured to the keel and to each other, by composition castings ex- 
tending along the keel and. running up to the castings for the 
propeller-shaft on each post, they are in two halves and secured 
with copper bolts driven from alternate sides and flush riveted. 
The rudder is hung to this after post. In vessels of the 
Plymouth and Omaha class (see Fig. 44) the after-stern-post 
is made of copper, and is connected with the forward post by 
a composition casting extending to the propeller bearing on the 
main-stern-post, and on each side of the after-end of the keel; 
under the middle of the propeller opening it is about four inches in 
thickness. The width fore-and-aft of this metal-post is two feet; 
the two plates of copper of which it is made, on the forward and 
after sides measures seven inches. The head of the metal stern-post 
is secured to a composition plate fastened to the counter, and the 
keel secured to the composition casting or shoe, and so fitted that 
the post can be removed when it becomes necessary to remove 
the propeller. The rudder is made of composition, and hung in 
the usual way. 


STERN-FRAMING REQUIRED FOR A LIFTING-SCREW 
& ’ 
(See Fig. 43.) 


The disconnected lifting-screw used in the /ranklin, Wabash, 
Hartford, Juniata, Wyoming, Iroquois, and vessels of their 
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class, is detached altogether from the propeller-shaft and 
works on a short axis of its own, in a frame of its own, 
and a couple of beadings of its own; all of which are let 
down and taken up by means of two grooves cut in the for- 
ward and after stern-posts, and they are merely dropped into a 
seat, which forms a continuous line with the propeller shaft. 
The revolution of the screw is simply accomplished by a feather 
on the end of the propeller dropping into a slot in the end of the 
propeller-shaft ; so that, like a screw-driver and screw, they must 
revolve together. In framing a stern where a lifting-screw is re- 
quired, the side-counter-timbers (Plate III, Fig. 1) are spread apart 
far enough to form the sides of the propeller-well, heeling against 
the after-cant, the after part of the well being formed by a short 
timber called a transom secured to the after-stern-post ; between 
the side-counter-timbers are several short timbers, heeling on the 
transom, these are called centre-counter-timbers, and are num- 
bered 1, 2, 38, etc. The Tennessee, Albany, Florida, Delaware, 
Antietam, and vessels of their class, have no after-stern- 
post or rudder-post, an equipoise-rudder being used, the con- 
struction and fittings of which will be taken up and described in 
its appropiate place. The wooden twin-screw monitor Terror, 
Amphitrite, Colossus, Thunderer and vessels of their class 
have only one stern-post, the rudder being hung to it in the 
usual way. 


STERN-FRAMES OF SQUARE-STERNED SHIPS. 


The stern-frame of squared-sterned ships is an assemblage of 
oak timbers united together, forming the after-part of the ship. 
It is composed of the stern-post, inner-post, transoms and fashion 
pieces. They are all secured together before the frame is raised 
and secured to the keel.. The stern-post is united to the keel as 
before described. At the fore-side of the stern-post an oak 
timber equal in siding size to the stern-post is placed, called the 
inner-post, for letting the transoms into. The upper end of this 
timber formerly abutted under the deck or wing transom, but it 
is now continued up to the head of the stern-post, and its lower 
end tenons into the keel with one tenon of the same dimensions 
as those of the stern-posts. , 
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TRANSOMS. — 


The transoms in square-sterned ships are transverse timbers 
connected and placed square with the stern-post. The upper one 
is called the wing-transom which forms the basis of the upper 
stern. The after-sides of all the transoms below the wing-transom, 
and the wing-transom to ashort distance below the upper edge, 
partake of the form of the body, and receive the fastenings of the 
exterior planking. A short parallel distance below the upper 
edge of the after-side is called the margin, at the lower part of 
which the planking ends. <A rail called the tuck-rail is fixed on 
the margin, forming an abutment and finish to the ends of the 
plank. The next principal transom below is called the deck- 
transom ; it corresponds in height, and supports the after ex- 
tremity of the lower deck, and has its upper surface of the same 
round up; this transom is always left as wide as possible for 
fastening the ends of the deck. Between these two transoms, 
which are governed as to their situation, one or more transoms 
are placed according to the distance between them, called filling- 
transoms ; the remaining transoms are distinguished by number, 
according to their order below the deck-transom. ‘The whole of 
the transoms are of oak; and are scored, and faced upon the 
stern and inner-post, to which they are bolted, with one bolt 
passing through each, driven from the fore-side of the transom 
and clinched on rings upon the after-part of the post. 


THE FASHION-PIECES. 


The fashion pieces are timbers having: their outward surfaces 
corresponding to the form of the body, which face over the ends 
of the transoms, and are secured to them by one bolt in the. end 
of each. The sides of the fashion-pieces are in a vertical plane 
but oblique to the plane of elevation. The fashion-pieces are 
from one to three in number on each side. The foremost one 
extending above the wing transom a sufficient height to form a 
scarph for the top timber, and to bolt the heels of the side-counter- 
timber; the second one forms an abutment under the deck- 
transom; and if three, the after one abuts under the third 
transom below the deck. The whole of them have their 
lower ends resting upon a stepping formed in the deadwood, to 
which they are bolted with one bolt that passes through each 
fashion-piece and its opposite. Owing to the difficulty of pro- 
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viding timber suited for transoms, the whole of them, except tlie 
wing transom, were substituted by timber similar to the fashion- 
pieces, which formed an abutment under the wing-transom, and 
were continued to the stern-post. Ships built on the present plan, 
with elliptical sterns, have the common cant-frames continued 
round to the stern-post, and up to the top-sides, thus avoiding, 
entirely, the necessity of transoms. 


FRAME. 


The frame of a ship is comprised of timbers placed vertically, 
which give the form of the ship. These timbers are secured to- 
gether in independent assemblages called frames. It is divided 
into the square-frame, which is placed transversely, and the cant 
frame, which is placed obliquely to the longitudinal vertical 
plane. The timbers of the frame are distinguished by the names, 
floor, first, second, third, fourth, fifth, etc., futtocks, and long and 
short top-timbers. These are all the timbers that constitute one 
frame. 

FLOORS. 


The floors lay directly across the keel, and have a long and a 
short arm on either side, and, together with the keel, are those 
timbers which will have to sustain the body when it takes the 
ground, and becomes inclined; they should, therefore, extend in 
the fullest part of the body, beyond the point which would come 
in contact with the supporting surface. These timbers extend, in 
general, as far as the square body extends, or as the acuteness of 
the body will admit of timbers being obtained of the proper shape 
to form them. The floors of ships commonly extend out from 
the keel to one-fourth the breadth on each side, and at this place 
the rise of the floor is usually determined. When they are nearly 
horizontal from the rabbet of the keel, the ship is said to have a 
flat-floor ; and when the flatness extends for a considerable dis. 
tance longitudinally, she is said to have a long-floor; and as the 
floors rise above a horizontal line froin the rabbet, the ship is said 
to have a rising or sharp-floor. The distance from the upper 
edge of the rabbet of the keel to the upper part of the floors, at 
the centre line, is called the cutting down or throating; and the 
line bounding the upper part of the floors, and upper part of the 
deadwood before and abaft the floor, is called the cutting down 
or throating-line. 
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The practice of placing two sets of floors across the keel having 
a long and a short arni on alternate sides is of recent origin, and 
is consequent upon the great difficulty in obtaining first futtocks 
of sufficient length, size and crook for ships of the largest classes. 
It is regarded as a great improvement, inasmuch as it rids the keel 
of the range of butts with which it was covered under the old 
system, which was to have the floor timber extend an equal dis- 
tance out from the keel on each side of the centre-line and the 
heels of the first futtock to butt over the centre-line of the keel. 
This is only the case in vessels having a white-oak frame, as it is 
next to an impossibility to find live-oak timber that will answer 
for floors having a long and a short arm. 

The futtocks are a continuation of the floor-timbers in the 
frame, and the upper timbers are the tops and half-tops. 

The frames of vessels are composed of live-oak, white-oak, 
locust, hackmatack and red-cedar; chesnut is also used in mer- 
chant vessels. 

White and live oak is used for the floors and futtocks; locust 
and red-cedar for the tops and half-tops. Hackmatack is 
sometimes used for the upper futtock towards the ends of the 
vessel. 

The timbers of the frame are so disposed, that they give shift 
to each other; the upper and lower ends of the timbers, which 
are called the heads and heels, coming near the middle of the 
adjoining timbers of the frame. The second futtock abuts 
against the short-floor head; the heel of the third abuts against 
the head of the long-floor; the heel of the fourth abuts against 
the head of the second; the heel of the fifth abuts against the 
head of the third; the heel of the top against the head of the 
fourth: the heel of the half-top-timber abuts against the head of 
the fifth. The timbers of the frame are close together, and each 
lap or scarph is bolted with three iron bolts. These bolts are three 
inches less in length than the siding size of the frame, and are 
punched in one and a half inches, taking care to keep them clear 
of the lodge knee and water-way bolts. The heads and heels of 
all the timbers are coaked together with round coaks, and there isa 
three-inch coak between the timbers at each frame bolt ; the bolt 
passing throngh the timbers and coak. The coaks are made of 
seasoned oak, locust or lignumvitee. 

The frames are distinguished in two ways, viz., by letters and 
figures or figures alone. When both are used, those before the 
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greatest transverse section are denoted by letters, and those abaft 
by figures, beginning from this section, which is called dead-flat, 
and distinguished thus @ ; but should there be several sections of 
the same area, which is frequently the case, those before are 
called A and B, ete., and those abaft 1 and 2, etc., flats, and are 
marked thus: (1) (2) (A) (B). 


METHOD OF FRAMING. 


While the work of preparing the keel, stem, and stern-frame 
has been going on, workmen have also been busy getting the 
frame-timber out, according to the moulds and: directions fur- 
nished from the mould-loft. Presuming that this is well under- 
way, preparations are made for putting the frames together and 
raising them. 

For this purpose a platform is built the entire length of the 
keel at the height of the keel blocks, and wide enough to put the 
dead-flat frame together on. The floor-timbers, are placed across 
the keel opposite their several stations; and the remaining tim- 
bers of the frame on either side of the platform. Blocks are 
now laid on the platform level with the top of the keel; the 
lower course of timbers placed on them according to the moulds, 
and the heads and heels coaked together; the upper. course is 
then put in place, the position of the coaks in the heads and heels 
and scarph or lap of the timbers are marked ; the upper course is 
then taken off, the holes for the coaks are bored, placed in the 
lower course and the upper one is driven down upon it. The 
frame bolts, three in each scarph, are then driven and punched in 
13 inches. Pieces of white or yellow pine plank called cross- 
spalls are now put on the frames at the proper height for put- 
ting on the clamps of the upper and lower deck, and of sufticient 
strength to build a stage to work on. 

These cross-spalls are cut to the proper breadths of the frames 
at the heights they are put on, as taken from the floor of the 
mould-loft ; the frame is then ready for raising, which is done 
with two pairs of shears, one pair on each side, standing fore-and- 
aft and properly guyed. The frame when up is placed in its 
true position, that is, the joint of the frame to the station marked 
on the keel, making the plane of its sides athwartships and per- 
pendicular to the keel, and the centre of the cross-spall (which 
is always marked upon it), vertical to the centre line of the keel ; 
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a plumb-bop is hung to the centre of the cross-spall before rais- 
ing the frame to centre it by; the frame is then secured by 
placing shores under it, and at the wale height, and by shores 
placed at an angle from the head forward-and-aft to hold it 
firmly in its true position when regulated as those forward-and 
aft are regulated from it. ; 

The operation of framing is commenced at dead-flat, and car- 
ried on both forwards and aft at the same time. 


CHAPTER III. 


Regulating the Frame—Knight-Heads—Cants—Hawse-Pieces—Chocks— Fillings 
—Keelsons—Main Keelson—Sister Keelsons—Boiler or Bilge Keelsons, 


REGULATING THE FRAME. 


Wuen the frames are first raised, they are secured in a tempo- 
rary manner by placing shores under them, and small pieces of 
plank, called stay-lathes, are nailed from the head of one frame to 
another; an iron blunt bolt is then driven through the heel of 
the first futtock or floor into the keel one-half of its depth. The 
frames are secured in their position until the outside planking is 
brought on, by pieces of oak or yellow pine plank, from five to 
seven inches square, extending the length of the square-body 
called ribbands, and at the extremities, or where they cross the 
cant bodies, by pieces formed to the curve of the body called 
harpins ; and at the sirmarks, where the ribbands, and harpins 
cross the frames, they are attached to them with screw bolts 
called ribband-screws, the upper end of the ribband-screw having 
an eye worked in it to admit of turning it in with a lever. The 
sirmarks spoken of above are transferred from the frame moulds 
to the timbers of the frame; they mark the point at which 
the bevellings are to be applied, also the head and heel of 
each timber of the frame; the lines laid down on the mould- 
loft floor, called diagonal lines, mark the head and heels of the 
timbers, and intermediate bevelling spots, and it is to these latter 
stations called sirmarks* that the ribbands and harpins are put on. 
On these ribbands and harpins the joint of each frame must be 
marked, the position of each joint being first transferred from the 
mould-loft floor to a batten, called a room-and-space batten, from 
which it is transferred tothe ribbands. Moulds are made in the 
mould-loft, and bevels taken for the purpose of getting out the 
harpins to the proper shape, and the position of the joint of each 
cant-frame is marked on it and transferred to the harpins, also 
the position of the hawse pieces. The floor ribband is the first 
one put in place. As soon as several frames have been raised, it 
is put on and shored up to regulate the floor surface, and is of 


* The sirmarks are distinguished by being marked thus f. 
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sufficient strength to bear the weight of the entire frame when 
raised. Jlarpins are generally placed at the height of the load- 
water line, port-sill, port-head, and rail-lines. 

Staging is erected around the vessel, and the ribbands are put 
on as soon as a sufficient number of frames have been raised. As 
soon as the entire square-body is raised, the harpins are secured 
at their proper stations, the forward ends of. those in the fore- 
body being secured to the stem, and the after ends of those in the, 
after-body to the stern-frame, the other ends generally lapping 
over three or four frames in the square-body. 

A ship may be said to be regulated when the stem and stern- 
post are found to be plumb, and a line extending from the centre 
of one to the centre of the other, and at the same time cutting a 
plumb-line over the centre line of the floors, from the centre of 
each cross-spawl. When thus bound in ribbands, and securely 
shored with three tiers of shores set up properly, and their heels 
secured to prevent them from shifting, the ship may be said to 
be fairly regulated. 

The knight-heads, cants, and hawse-pieces, having been worked 
out, are now to be raised and regulated, butts chocked and fillings 
put in. 


KNIGHT-HEADS. 


(Plate IV, Fig. 1.) 


The knight-heads are timbers placed on either side of the 
apron when the rabbet is on the after edge of the stem and partly 
on the apron. These timbers give support to the bowsprit, and 
render more secure the foremost extremities of the exterior 
planking, called the hooding-ends ; they extend a sufficient height 
above the bowsprit to receive a chock over it, and sometimes 
above the chock to form a timber-head, and at other times to re- 
ceive the planking for the forecastle. When the diameter of the 
bowsprit exceeds the siding of the stem at the head too much, so 
that the knight-heads would be cut considerably to allow the bow- 
sprit to pass between them, which is sometimes the case in sloops- 
of-war and frigates having a full bow, a piece is then introduced 
between the apron and stem and knight-heads, called a stem- 
piece, to give them more spread. . 

The knight-heads and stem-pieces are of oak or locust, and are 
made conformably to the scantling of the frame, in and out, except 
the upper ends where there is an additional substance called the 
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boxing, equal to the thickness of the outside and inside planking, 
in he make of the bowsprit, extending from about one foot above 
to one foot below; this weeae is left to prevent joints in the hole 
for the bowsprit. 

The knight-heads and stem-pieces are bolted to the stem; 
when the body is not too acute, the bolts pass through both; the 
bolts are driven from each side through one knight-head and 
stem or apron only. 

In addition to the bolts, the knight-heads are coaked to the 
stem or apron according to their position. 


CANTS. 
(Plates III and IV. Fig. 1.) 


A ship is generally spoken of as being divided into fore anil : 
after-bodies, and these combined constitute the whole of a ship. 
They are supposed to be separated by an imaginary athwartship 
section at the widest part of the ship, called the midship-section or 
dead flat. 

The midship-body is a term applied to an indefinite length of 
the middle part of the ship longitudinally, including a portion of 
the fore-body and of the after-body. It is not necessarily parallel 
or of the same form in its whole length. 

Those portions of the ship which are termed square and cant- 
bodies, may be considered as sub-divisions of the fore and after 
bodies. There is a square fore-body and a square after-body to- 
wards the middle of the ship, and a cant-fore-body and a cant-after- 
body atthe two ends. In the square-body the frames stand at right 
angles to the centre-line of the keel, and are athwartship vertical 
planes. In the cant-bodies the joints of the cants are still verti- 
cal, but have gradually to be canted or swung around to an angle 
of 90°, ora quarter of a circle, to meet the stem, the plane of whose 
sides is fore-and-aft; the heels of them also have a less space for 
their reception, which causes the practical builder to reduce the 
cant-timbers in their siding or thickness at the heels, to make 
them close joints, or, indeed, angle against each other, from a 
given point, taking the wood away partly from each. 

The cants are canted forward in the fore-body, and aft in the 
after-body. The reasons for the frames in a wooden ship being 
canted is, that in these parts of the ship, the timbers would be too 
much cut away, on account of the fineness of the angle formed 
between an athwartship plane and the outline or water-lines of 
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the ship. The timber is therefore turned partially around till the 
outside face coincides nearly with the desired outline, and it is by 
this movement that the side of a frame in the cant-fore-body is 
made to point forward, and in the cant-after-body to point aft. 

The timbers of the cant-frames are close together, coaked and 
bolted the same as the square-frames. The heels of the cant- 
frames are boxed into the deadwood about 13 inches for a length 
of from 18 to 24 inches but are not cut into the after deadwood 
in the range of the shaft-hole; the heel of each tinber of the 
cant-frames is bolted through the deadwood with two copper bolts, 
and riveted on rings on alternate sides. 

When the cants are framed, tenons cut on the heel and mortise 
in the deadwood they are raised, regulated by the stations on the 
harpins, and heels secured to the deadwood. ‘The cant-frames are 
designated as Cants Nos. 1, 2, 3, ete., fore-body; Cants Nos. 1, 2, 
38, etc., after-body. 


HAWSE-PIECES. - 
(Plate IV. Fig. 1, and Plate VII. Fig. 2.) 


The hawse-pieces are the cant-frames to the number of six or 
seven next aft of the knight-heads; they either heel against the 
fore-side of the foremost cant-timber, or run down and take the 
common stepping with the cants. 

The hawse-pieces are bolted to the apron and to each other 
with iron bolts. The bolts should be kept clear of the breast-hooks 
and hawse-holes. 


CHOCKS. 
(No. 2, Fig. 45.) 


In addition to the coaks, which are placed in the butts of the 
frame timbers, a seasoned locust or white oak chock is placed be-. 
tween the frames, opposite to each butt; they are six inches in 
thickness, dove-tailed one-half an inch into the timbers they abut, 
the grain of the wood is fore-and-aft, and they are driven in tightly 
over all the butts above the fillings, taking care to keep them 
about one inch clear of the outside of the frame, to prevent the 
water from lodging on them, trimming them off fair with the in 
side of the frame. 
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FILLINGS. 
(Fig. 42.) 


Tn all wooden vessels built for naval purposes, the spaces be 
tween the frames are filled up with filling timbers, level athwart- 
ships to the height of one foot above the level of the floor timbers, 
the heads of Es fillings rising gradually forward and aft to eas 
a fair line. 

These fillings are composed of either white-oak, live-oak, 
or hackmatack ; white-oak in a white-oak frame, live-oak in a 
live-oak frame amidships, hackmatack or pine forward and aft, 
and in some vessels pine has been used.all through. In getting 
out the floor-timbers of a frame, they are obtained large enough 
in siding size to fill up the entire room and space, if possible, 
amidships, thus obviating the necessity of putting fillings in, but 
where this cannot be done fillings are put in. 

Where the fillings cross the keel they are bolted to it, and they 
are secured to the frame by driving tree-nails cornerwise into it. 
The joints of the frames and fillings are caulked inside and outside, 
so that that part of the vessel eae be water-tight, even supposing 
the bottom plank to be torn off by some accident. 

Villings are placed between the cants and hawse-pieces; in the 
wake of the fore, main, and mizzen rigging; wherever an air- 
port is located ; w on the breeching starts or gun-tackle bolts 
comes between the frames, and wherever a valve connected with 
the magazines, pumps, boilers, or engines comes through the 
bottom or side of the vessel, or where a hanging knee comes off a 
frame. 

The advantages obtained by filling in the spaces between the 
floor-timbers are these :— 

To add to the strength and durability of the fabric ; to preserve 
the health of the crew from the effects of the impure air arising 
from the filth which soon collects in these openings; to rifder 
the ship less liable to leakage, as well as to facilitate the stoppage 
of any leak; and lastly to increase the thickness of the bottom, 
thereby iene very considerably the danger to be cuuechantae 
from getting on aire or foundering atsea. That it tends also to 
the dace of the ship will be “inferred from the following 
ae — 


. That the openings in the old principle are, after the ship 
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has had any considerable length of service, choked up in many 
places with an accumulation of filth. 

2d. That no free circulation can be obtained in these openings 
by any means. 

dd. That timber, being either freely exposed to, or excluded 
from, the air, is equally preserved. 

4th. That it has been found, on examining the frame and 
plank of old ships, that those parts (now filled in) generally decay 
sooner than the rest, viz.: from the floor-heads in the midships, 
and from the deadwood forward and abaft to the height of the 
orlop clamps. 

The butts of the frames having been chocked, and the fillings 
all in, the several operations of putting in the keelsons, breast- 
hooks, riders and diagonal braces may be proceeded with. 


KEELSONS, 


Keelsons are distinguished as main keelsons, sister keelsons, 
bilge or boiler, and engine keelsons. | 


MAIN KEELSON. 
(m m, Fig. 45.) 


The main keelson is a timber in the interior of the ship, placed 
immediately over the keel, lying upon the upper part of the floors 
as far as they extend, and before and abaft them upon the dead- 
wood. hth 

It is for uniting in one mass the keel, deadwood, and floors, 
that a compact union may be formed throughout the system. The 
keelsons are of white or live oak timber; the main keelson is 
generally put in in two depths, the scarphs connecting the keel- 
son pieces are cut, coaked, and fastened, the same as those of the 
keel, care being taken to have the scarphs properly shifted, and 
clear of each other, and of the keel scarphs. 

The lower piece of the main keelson is coaked to the floors and 
fillings with round coaks, three inches in diameter; the upper and 
lower pieces are coaked to each other with square coaks in two 
rows; they are secured by driving through the keelsons and floor 
timber two copper bolts; where the first futtock do not abut on 
the keel, but where a long anda short arm floor is used, then 
there will be two through bolts in each floor timber ; these bolts 
should be driven on the alternate edges, and riveted on com 
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position rings on the lower side of the main keel. One blunt 
bolt is also driven in each frame. Where cant-frames are, and 
the keelson forms part of the deadwood, the ‘deadwood bolts © 
take the place of the bolts above named. | 

When live-oak is used for the main keelson, as shown in Figs. 
41 and 48, it is made of pieces six inches in thickness, five in 
number, the height being thirty inches. The plank is butted 
together and coaked to each other with square coaks, about fifteen 
inches apart, in two rows. The lower plank is a little thicker and 
jogs over the floors and into the futtocks and fillings. These 
several courses of plank are bolted together with short copper 
bolts. The sister-keelsons, which in this ease are about fifteen 
inches in depth, are scarphed together. 


SISTER KEELSONS. 
(il, Fig. 45.) 


The sister keelsons are on each side, and close adjacent to the 
main keelson, extending forward and aft, until the outer edge 
becomes six inches in depth, the top being parallel with the top 
of the main keelson, and from six to nine inches below it. 
These keelsons are coaked to the fillings and floors, as the main 
keelsons; the scarps are properly shifted a little less in length 
than those of the main keelson; coaked and fastened as other 
scarphs. Through these keelsons, in every timber, there is one 
copper bolt riveted on rings on the outside of the garboard strake. 
Where it can be done, these keelsons are bolted athwartships— 
through the lower piece of main keelsons, about five feet asunder, 
driven and riveted on rings on alternate sides. 


BOILER OR BILGE KEELSONS. 
(it, Fig. 45.) 


In all steamers there are two or more boiler or bilge keelsons 
on each side, parallel to the sister keelsons, and extending for- 
ward and aft until they become on the outer edge six inches in 
thickness, when they terminate. They are in height and dis- 
tance asunder to correspond with the plans furnished by the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. Short pieces of white oak are 
placed athwartship between the fore-and-aft line of keelsons, or 
top of which the engine keelsons are placed, forming a solic 
foundation for the bed-plates for the engine. (See Fig. 46). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Capping on Main Keelson—Water-Courses—Diagonal Braces—Diagonal Bracing 
on Outside of Vessels—Breast-Hooks, Stern-Hooks and Deck-Hooks—Port- 
Sills—Deck-Clamps— Bilge-Strakes—Thick-Strakes—Ceiling. 


CAPPING ON MAIN KEELSON. 
(71, Fig. 45). 


A capping of oak plank, from two to four inches in thickness, 
is put on top of the main keelson, after all the keelson-bolts have 
been driven ; it is secured with spikes or bolts. The heels of the 
berth-deck stanchions tenon into this capping. 


WATER-COURSES. 
The water-courses, under the keelsons, are cut in the fillings be- 
tween the floor-timbers. 


DIAGONAL BRACES. 


Sir Robert Steppings, by whom the system known as filling in 
was introduced into the practice of ship-building, also introduced, 
as a substitute for a portion of the internal planking, a combina- 
tion of wood-trussing to strengthen the ship, illustrating the in- 
tended effect by a reference to the stability given to a five-barred 
gate by the bar which is placed across the horizontal portion 
of it. The illustration would have held good had the strain 
been similar to that which his trussed frame in the hold of the 
ship was subjected. In the gate, the stiffness being required in 
the vertical position, the cross-bar is effective; but the same gate 
would be found weak if its strength was tested by a force applied 
to bend it horizontally. This trussine-frame, called, by its pro- 
jector, a diagonal frame, was composed of timbers nearly equal in 
dimensions to the lower timbers of the ship, disposed diagonally | 
or athwart the frame of the ship; but in the lower part, or near 
the keelson, this trussing in flat-floored vessels, was wholly out of 
comparison with the vertical position of the bar of the gate; and 
in those ships having a rising floor it only approximated to it. 
The diagonal framing thus becomes nearly useless as a truss, and 
its only beneficial effects were to unite the several timbers of the 
frame together in a horizontal direction. This framing was also 
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found to be subject to early decay, the more especially so where 
old ship-timber was used for this purpose, as originally suggested 
by the projector ; and, moreover, to yield little strength to the 
ship. ; 

Modern times have introduced a system of iron diagonal trus- 
sing, possessing considerable advantages over all others yet in- 
troduced. 3 

The iron diagonal braces vary in thickness from ~ to ¢ of an 
inch, and from 8 to 44 inches in width, according to the dimen- 
sions of the vessel. They are placed on the inside of the frame 
timbers, so that the timbers of the frame can be more readily re- 
moved when repairs are required to be made. ‘There are two 
sets of braces placed at right angles to each other, one of which 
lets into the timber, and is laid at an angle of 45° with the 
joint of the frames; the upper ends being under the head-strap 
which is at the lower side of the plank sheer®* or just below the 
port-sill on the spar-deck, and the lower ends being below the 
turn of the bilge, having a bolt in the first futtock and long floor- 
timbers; the other tier lays on the timbers, the clamps, ceiling, 
etc., jogging over them. The upper end of the braces are placed 
between every other frame, or five feet asunder, and they are 
riveted to the head-strap which runs entirely around the ship on 
the inside. The head-strap has a bolt in every timber. The 
braces are bolted to every timber that they cross, and hot riveted 
to each other at every crossing between the frames; above the 
copper-fastening the bolts in the timbers go through the outside 
and inside planking, and iron braces, being riveted on rings on 
the inside planking thus one bolt secures all three ; below the 
copper fastening one iron bolt is driven in each timber that the 
brace crosses, being driven from the inside and rivetted on rings 
on the outside of the timbers before the planking is put on; the 
tier of braces that let into the timbers act as struts, and reach 
downwards from the ends of the vessel towards amidship below, 
running past each-other alternating amidships. 

The tier that lies on the timbers act as ¢ves, and reach down- 
wards from amidships towards the ends of the vessel. Great 
care is requisite in letting these braces closely into the timbers, 
and in jogging the plank over them. This method has now been 
abandoned, and in diagonally bracing our naval vessels (Fig. 46,) 
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Fig. 46. 
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the old-established system of letting the struts and ties alternate 
amidships has not been followed out; the general practice now 
is to let one tier of braces into the frame at an angle of 45° with 
the joint of the frame, and the other tier to lie on the timbers ; 
the head-strap is let in flush, the head of the struts being under 
and the ¢zes over it, one set of braces running from aft the other 
from forward, but in all other respects as before described. The 
overhang of the stern is supported by iron straps; one of these is 
generally placed at or near the poop-deck, one at or near the rail, 
one at or near the port-sill, and the other near the rudder-port. 
The upper-straps usually run about twenty-four feet forward of 
_the.aft-side of main stern-post; the lower straps reach upwards 
towards amidships until they reach the upper straps, to which they 
are hot riveted; the lower one should reach as far forward as the 
quarter-port will admit; each of these straps is welded in one 
piece, and fastened to every timber crossed by it, with one iron 
bolt riveted on the inside of the timbers, or on the inside of the 
planking where it can be done. 

In order to connect the deadwood below the shaft with the 
frame timbers that are above it, three straps or diagonal braces of 
composition are placed on each side of the vessel, laying on the 
deadwood and timbers, and the plank jogging over them, secured 
with copper bolts driven and riveted on the straps on alternate 
sides, where it can be done. 


DIAGONAL BRACING ON OUTSIDE OF VESSELS. 


In addition to the diagonal bracing on the inside of the frames, 
vessels of the Congress and Severn class have diagonal braces 
on the outside, running from the plank-sheer to the turn of the 
the bilge for a length of 150 feet amidships; one tier of these 
straps lets into the timbers, the other tier lies on the timbers, the 
wales jogging over them; they are rivetted together at the cross- 
ing between the frames, and all the bolts from the diagonal 
bracing on the inside rivet on them. The braces are so placed 
that the bolts securing them to the timbers shall pass through the 
iron braces on the inside. 

In diagonally bracing many of our naval vessels at the present 
time, and in all merchantmen where iron diagonal braces are 
used, they are blunt bolted to each timber of the frame that 
they cross, and hot riveted in the crossings between the frames. 
This method certainly adds to the amount and weight of material 
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used without adding to the strength of the structure. The plan 
of making the through fastening above the copper-line answer 
for the fastening of the braces to the frames is much preferable ; 
it saves expense in fastening, and the frame has less perforations 
in it. 

The Hlorida and Tennessee, sister ships, built at the Brooklyn 
yard by Naval Constructor B. F. Delano, U.S. N., and without 
any doubt the best constructed vessels in the navy, were diagon- 
ally braced on the outside of the frame. The Wew York, now on 
the stocks, is intended to be braced in a similar manner. There 
is no advantage in this method; on the contrary, it has many dis- 
advantages. In the event of having to rebuild either of these 
vessels, should it be necessary to remove any of the frame timbers, 
it would be necessary to put them in from the inside, and the cost 
of labor and material would in that case be very much in excess 
of that where a vessel was braced on the inside, as in the latter 
case the outside planking would only have to be removed as far 
down as was required to take the timbers out and replace them. 
In the case of the Severn and Congress class, which are braced 
both éas¢de and out, and built with white-oak frames, it would 
cost more to rebuild them than the first cost of such a vessel 
should be. 


BREAST-HOOKS, STERN-HOOKS, AND DECK-HOOKS. 
(Plates I and II. Fig. 1, and Figs. 41, 43, and 47.) 


To unite the two sides of a ship together at the fore and after 
ends, or at the head and stern of a ship, in the cant-bodies, where 
' the floors do not cross the keel, inside timbers are worked. 

T‘orward, these are called breast-hooks; aft, they are called 
stern-hooks. These hooks have equal arms extending across the 
centre-line of the ship, at which place, or at their throating, they 
are the widest, or of the most moulding. The lengths given to 
the arms of these hooks are determined by the store of timber, and 
the number of them is at the discretion of the practical builder ; 
they are equally spaced between the deck-hooks, which latter may 
very well be included under the same head with them, with this 
distinction, that while breast-hooks are generally placed square to 
the stem and form of the bows, by which position they cross 
several timbers of the frame and tie them together, the deck- 
hooks must have their upper surfaces to lie with the round up of 
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the beams, and to the sheer of the decks, and that their positions 
are fixed, from being at the height of the several decks. 

In vessels of the Wabash class (Fig. 43) there is a hook over the 
bowsprit, one to each deck, one to each between decks, and three 
or four in the hold below the berth-deck forward. 

In vessels of the Antietam class (Plates I. and IT.) forward, there 
ig one hook to each deck, one to each between-decks, and two in the 
hold below the berth-deck. Aft, there is one at each deck, two 
between the gun and berth-decks, and two in the hold below the 
berth-deck. 

In the Wabash class, the hooks are composed of large pieces of 
live-oak timber, cut for that purpose, and which can generally 
be obtained, for full-bowed vessels of the proper shape, in one 
piece; in sharp-bowed vessels, these hooks are made to the 
desired shape by placing a piece of timber, called a pointer, on 
either side, abutting against the apron, with a triangular piece, 
called a chock, in the angle made by the two pointers, and 
an iron hook on the inside of the pointers and chock, let in 
flush, a lodge and a lap-knee is sometimes used instead of the 
iron hook. | 

These hooks are fayed against the timbers, and secured with 
one bolt in the throat and two in every timber that they cross. 
The throat-bolt is driven from the inside, and rivetted on a ring 
on the front of the stem; the others are driven from the outside, 
after the plank is put on, and rivetted on the face of the hook. 
If iron hooks are used in the hold, then they must be fastened 
with iron bolts driven from the face of the hook, and rivetted on 
rings on the outside of the frame before the outside plank is put 
on. 

It may be fairly assumed that the various operations of work- 
ing out and putting in the port-sills, deck-clamps, bilge-strakes, 
thick-strakes, ceiling, planking outside, getting out deck-frames, 
etc., is now fairly under way, and I will describe each part in its 
turn. 


PORT-SILLS. 


The port-sills are pieces of white or live oak, forming the 
upper and lower parts of the ports; they vary in siding size 
from six to nine inches. They are set with the round of the 
beam, and dove-tailed to the frame timbers that they cross and 
abut. 
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The size of the ports is determined by the calibre of the gun 
that is to be used in them, and the height of the lower part of the 
port, or upper side of the lower port-sill from the deck, is deter 
mined by the Bureau of Ordnance. 


DECK-CLAMPS. 
(e, Fig. 45.) 


The clamps are ranges of thick oak or yellow pine plank, 
extending the whole length on the inside of the frame, and 
intended to support the ends of the beains of the different decks ; 
they are in two or more strakes, according to the deck they are 
connected with. 

In vessels of the Wabash and Antietam class, the berth-deck 
clamps fill the space amidships, between the thick-strakes and 
lower side of berth-deck beams;* the gun-deck clamps fill the 
space amidships between the berth-deck water-way and the under 
side of the gun-deck beams; the spar-deck clamps fill up the 
space between. the lower side of the upper port-sills and the 
lower side of the spar-deck beams. 

In vessels of the Omaha (Fig. 48) class, where iron hanging 
knees have been substituted for the wooden ones under the fore- 
castle and poop-decks, a shelf-piece has been worked instead of 
the upper strake of clamps; and in the length of the ship occu- 
pied by the engines and. boilers, the upper strake of berth-deck 
clamps has been made considerably thicker than the others, iron 
hanging knees being used in that space; but in no other cases 
are shelf-pieces used at the present time. The strakes of clamps 
are scarplied or plain butted (there being a difference of opinion 
between constructors as to which is preferable), and carefully 
cut over the diagonal braces so that they lay close to the frame ; 
enough short fastening is put in to hold the clamps to their place 
until the outside planking is put on. After three or four strakes 
have been worked, they are bolted edgewise in every room, and 
rivetted on rings on the lower edge of the lower strake; the 

[Note.—The heights of the several decks are transferred from the mould-loft 
floor to the frame-moulds, and the corresponding sirmarks are cut in on the 
frame timbers; it is to these sirmarks that the sheer-battens for the several 


decks are placed, and after being properly regulated, the sheer of the deck is 
marked across the inside of each frame. | 


* Properly speaking, only the first three strakes below the beams should be 
termed clamps, the rest should be termed ceiling. 
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remaining strakes are put in after the decks have been framed, 
and water-ways put in. 

Great care has to be taken to see that no butt of any inside 
plank comes on the same frame, and opposite to a@ butt of the 
outside planking. 

All short fastening for any inside work is driven near the 
edge of the plank, but in the middle of the timber, so as not to 
interfere with the fastening from the outside, as all through bolts 
From the outside rivet on these planks. 

The length of the short fastening is about 24 times the thick- 
ness of the plank through which it is driven; but in no case 
should they go through the frame by one inch after being 
punched in one-half inch from the face of the plank. 


BILGE-STRAKES. 
(A, Fig. 45.) 

Bilge-strakes are strakes of heavy white oak ‘or yellow pine 
plank worked over the floor-heads and first futtock-heads, run- 
ning the entire length of the vessel. 

a the vessel sHosy there are two strakes over the floor-heads, 
filling the space to the outer keelson, and four strakes at the first 
futtock-head. Each strake is temporarily fastened with one iron 
bolt driven near the edge of the strake, but in the middle of each 
timber, the butts having two bolts in each. These strakes are 
also bolted edgewise in every room, and rivetted on rings on the 
lower edge of the bottom strake. 


THICK-STRAKES. 
(g, Fig. 45.) 

The thick-strakes are the same thickness as the bilge-strakes, 
but are worked over the abutments of the second and fourth fut- 
tocks; in the plan shown they are three in number, and are 
secured to the frame, and bolted edgewise, the same as the bilge. 
strakes. All the thick-strakes rise with the heads and heels of 
the timber, and abut under the berth-deck clamps. 


CEILING. 


cag. Aw) 
Strakes of white oak plank, called ceiling, are worked between 
the bilge-strakes and thick-strakes, and Gaels strakes and berth- 
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yd 
deck clamps, about one inch less in thickness amidships, and short 
fastening enough is put in to hold it to its place until the outside 
or bottom plank is worked. The projecting edges of the bilge 
and thick-strakes are chamfered. Strakes of white oak or yel- 
low pine plank, called ceiling, are also worked between the gun- 
deck clamps and berth-deck waterways. 


CHAPTER V. 


Outside Planking—Main Wales—Channel Wales—Middle Wales—Sheer Strakes 
—Outside Battery Plank—Garboard Strakes—Bottom Plank—Preparations 
for ahd Method of Planking—Upon the Fastening of the Outside Planking— 
Deck Plans—Deck Beams—Two-Piece Beam—IJIron Beams—Knees used to 
secure the Beams to the side of the Ship—The Fastenings of the Knees— 
Regulating the Beams—Framing the Decks—Carlings—Framing of Mast 
Partners—Ledges—Waterways—Deck Thick Strakes—Framing of Hatches 
—Spirketing—Inside Battery Plank—Deck Stringers—Deck Plank—Stan- 
chions, . 


‘OUTSIDE PLANKING. 


Tur outside planking in square-sterned ships terminates abaft 
below the wing transom or gun-deck hook, in the rabbet of the 
stern-post, on the wing transom at the margin, or at the knuckle 
of the stern-timbers, and above the wing transom, or knuckle, at 
the after-edge of the side counter-timber, and forward in the rab- 
bet of the stem. 

In vessels with round or elliptical sterns the outside planking 
terminates abaft, in the rabbet of the stern-post below, and above, 
in the rabbet formed by a projection of the centre counter-tim- 
ber, or when the vessel has a propeller well, by allowing the 
counter-timbers that form the side of the well to project below 
far enough to form a rabbet; above the projection of the centre 
counter-timber, the plank runs entirely around the stern. The 
length of the ship is too great for the strakes to be obtained in one 
length; each strake is, therefore, composed of several, and the 
place at which they meet lengthwise is called the butt ; the fore- 
most and aftermost plank in each strake are called the fore and 
after hood, and the extreme ends where they abut against the fore- 
part of the rabbet of the stem and after-part of the rabbet of the 
stern-post, are called the hooding-ends. 

When the edges of the strakes curve up or down, they are said 
to hang, or sny ; if down, to hang, and if up, to sny. 

The strakes are not parallel, but of such a breadth as the form 
of the place where they are situated, and the circumference of the 
body at any given distances upon them, may require ; narrowing 
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at some places and widening, technically called fanning, at 
others, according as the body requires the form of the edges to 
hang or sny. 

The principal strakes or assemblages of strakes that compose 
the exterior planking on three-decked ships-of-war, are the chan- 
nel wales, middle wales, and main wales; in two-decked ships-of- 
war, such as the Wabash and Franklin, the channel wales and 
‘main wales; in sloops-of-war and all single gun-deck ships, such 
as the Omaha and Juniata, the main wales only. Channel 
wales are often called strings: The other principal strakes 
which all ships have, are sheer-strakes, bottom-plank, and gar- 
board-strakes. | | 

MAIN WALES. 


(p, Fig. 45.) 


The main wales are an assemblage of planks placed upon the 
widest part of the body, extending the whole length of the vessel, 
from the lower port-sill of the gun-deck to the bottom plank; they 
are the thickest planking and form one of the principal longitudi- 
nal ties, as much from their situation as their substance. 

The fastening of the principal deck pass through them. The 
first seven strakes below the gun-deck port-sills in all our steam 
sloops-of-war and frigates, from abreast the fore-mast to abreast 
the mizzen-mast, are worked 14 inches thicker, and jog that much 
between the frames, for which.the edges of the timbers are care- 
fully trimmed, and sometimes a rabbet is cut for it on the bevel- 
ling edge of the timbers. The upper edge of these strakes which 
project into the room are chamfered, that dirt may not lay on 
it. The thickness of the wales diminishes gradually from abreast 
the fore-mast and mizzen-mast to the stem and stern. In like 
manner, two strakes between the 2d and 3d futtock heads are in- 
creased in thickness 14 inches amidships and jog that much 
between the frames. [rom the port-sill to the lght water-line 
the wale-strakes should not exceed eight inches in width for 
vessels of the Omaha, Wabash and Antietam class, increasing 
gradually in width not exceeding twelve inches under the flat of 
the bottom. 

The plank under the bottom and all those subject to compres- 
sion are in length from 35 to 40 feet, but the wales, clamps and 
spirketting, which are subject to extension, should be the longest 
plank, and are from 40.to 50 feet in length. In squaring off the 
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timbers in planking the bottom, the round of the moulding edge 
is retained, and whatever it is necessary to take away, that the 
plank may lay solid against the timber, is taken out of the plank. 


CHANNEL WALES. 
(0, Fig. 45.) 

The channel wales, sometimes called strings, consist of thick 
strakes placed between the spar and main-deck ports in ships of 
three decks, and gun and spar-deck ports in those of two decks ; 
they receive the chain and preventer-plate bolts, and are intended 
to give strength to the top side or upper works. These strakes 


are increased 1} inches in thickness, and jog that much between 


the frames as far forward and aft as good work can be made. 
In working the wales they are kept clear of the port-sills about 
2 of an inch to form a stop for the port-shutters. 


MIDDLE WALES. 


The middle wales consist of thick strakes, in three-decked 
ships placed between the main and lower gun-deck ports, giving 
additional strength to this class of ships. 


SHEER STRAKES. 


The sheer strakes are the first strakes worked, being the upper 
strake of main wales and upper and lower strake of channel wales 
or strings. The lower strake of channel wales or strings, and 
sheer strakes of main wales, can be seen on the frontispiece — 
showing the Antietam in frame. 


OUTSIDE BATTERY PLANK. 
(S, Fig. 45.) 
The different strakes that come between the ports are named 


according as they are situated ; if in range of the gun-deck ports, 
they are called outside gun-deck batteries; if in range of the 


spar-deck ports, outside spar-deck batteries. 


GARBOARD STRAKES. 
(7, Fig. 45.) 
The garboard strakes are the two strakes next the keel on each 
side, and are made thicker than the rest of the bottom plank. 
These strakes diminish gradually in thickness, falling in fair 
upwards with the bottom plank, and forward and aft these strakes 
| 14 
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likewise wear into the thickness of the running plank of the 
bottom. 
BOTTOM PLANK. 

The bottom plank may be considered as the planking from the 
main wales to the garboard strakes, and should not exceed twelve 
inches in width. The thickness of the plank diminishes gradually 
from the thickness required for the wales to that for the bottom 
plank. 

PREPARATIONS FOR AND METHOD OF PLANKING. 

Before commencing to plank a ship, a representation of the 
plank, or, as it is termed, a shift of the butts of the plank, should 
be made on a board by the draughtsman, who, in making it, must 
have reference to the stock of plank in store before he deter- 
mines the lengths of the plank or shifts to be made in planking 
the vessel: this board is furnished to the foreman of carpenters as 
a guide for him to work by. The best shift of butts of plank 
that can be made, is to have twelve strakes between butts on the 
same frame; and in no case should there be less than four 
strakes. (lig. 49.) 

The best plan yet adopted is to have a half-model of the vessel , 
made to a scale and painted white; and on this the position of 
all the gun-ports, air-ports, scuppers, valves connected with the 
engines and boilers that will come through the bottom or side, 
diagonal bracing, lengths, widths, and shifts of butts of planking, 
can be marked; also the height of the line of copper fastening 
and copper sheathing line. Models of this description are used 
in many of our navy-yards. 

Before commencing to put on the plank, thin broad battens 
called sheer battens are nailed around the ship at the sheer 
heights, and when properly regulated, the line is razed or cut in 
across each timber; and it is to this line that the edge of the 
sheer strakes and wales are first set. 

A strake of plank can now be worked near each of the ribbands ; 
and when on and fastened, the ribbands can be removed, and. 
several gangs of workmen can be employed advantageously in 
getting out and working the remainder of the plank required to 
fill up the openings. 

In working the bottom plank and wales, the endeavor of the 
workmen should be to bring the plank to the timbers without 
forcing it upwards to the edge of that already worked; or, in 
other words, edge sets should be used as little as possible, as the 
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planl:ing that would bear bending one way may be easily broken 
by an attempt to force it in an opposite direction. Moreover, in 
working the plank, should the edges be bruised, and the bruised 
portions not removed, early decay will be likely to ensue from the 
injury that the grain of the wood has received. One reason why 
the butts of plank are often found to be decayed before the other 
portion, is, that in working the plank, it is required to be forced 
towards the plank ahead of it, and by striking with a maul or 
sledge, in order to diminish the opening of the butt, the grain of the 
wood is bruised, and early decay ensues, a piece should always be 
held on the end of the strake to strike against. In working the 
first strakes of planking, the sirmarks are the best guides to run | 
the strakes on by, as they all give a normal or natural line ; and 
the intermediate strakes, if properly lined and worked, will require 
little, if any, edge set. 

Where the plank requires considerable bending to make it fit 
to its place, it is got out to the proper shape and bevel, and then 
placed in a steam-box, and steamed until it can be bent readily to 
its place, when it is taken out and worked. Enough short fastening 
ig put in the plank as it is worked, to hold it to its place, as it 
cannot be fastened for good, until the inside planking, water-ways, 
thick strakes of deck ind ieee are all worked, as all the through 
fastening from the outside will rivet on these planks and knees. 


UPON THE FASTENING OF THE OUTSIDE PLANKING. 


As naval vessels have all the outside planking, strings, wales 
and bottom plank, double or square fastened, I will oan the 
manner in which the Antietam is fastened, which will answer for all. 

All the outside planking, strings, wales and bottom plank, will 
be double or square fastened, that is, there will be two through 
and two short fastenings in each frame. 

The length of the short fastenings will be about 2} times 
the thickness of the plank through which it is driven, but in no 
case are they to go through the frame timbers by one inch; after 
being punched in one-half inch from the face of the plank, all 
through bolts of whatever kind are riveted on rings. Whenever 
a knee bolt, a water-way, or hook bolt, or any through bolt, will 
take its place, the fastening from the outside is omitted. 

In the frame next on each side that on which the plank butts, 
in lieu of one of the short fastenings, in the timber next ine butt, 
there is a through bolt placed eatled a butt-bolt. 
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In the hood-ends forward and aft, when they can be got 
through, through-bolts are driven and riveted on alternate sides. 
When the plank is reduced in width to six inches, one half of the 
short-fastenings are omitted, and the remainder is placed in the 
alternate edges. 

The copper fastening in the Antietam extends up to within 
six and one-half feet of the lower port-sill, above which it is all 
of iron, except the counter immediately over the propeller, which 
is copper fastened. 

The battery-plank between the ports have one through bolt 
and two short fastenings in each frame, called cross-fastenings ; 
but the frame next the ports are square-fastened, care being 
taken to keep the fastenings in these strakes clear of the gun- 
tackle bolts. 

Below the -copper-fastening line, treenails made of seasoned 
locust are sometimes used; two treenails, one through bolt, and 
one short fastening, are put in each frame; above the copper line 
two through bolts and two short fastenings of iron are always 
used. If treenails are used, five strakes of plank on the turn of 

the bilge for the length occupied by the engine and _ boilers, 
should have two treenails and two through bolts in every other 
frame. All treenails are caulked outside and wedged on the face 
of the inside plank. 

The heads of all bolts driven from the outside are carefully 
trimmed and driven home with a swedge or punch, so as not to 
bruise the.plank ; no plugs are put over the heads of bolts out- 
side below the lower port-sill. 

Where the fillings are of sufficient size, or the floor-timbers fill 
the space, the plank is fastened to them with additional treenails 
or bolts. 

White oak is used for the strings, wales, bottom plank, and 
garboard strakes; yellow pine generally for the outside battery 
plank. 

The methods of working plank, denominated “top and butt” 
and “anchor stock,” is never carried out in this country. Many 
years ago this method was practiced in England, where a great 
scarcity of timber of the proper length for plank existed ; but few, 
if any, vessels are planked in that way in European countries at 
the present time. 

After the vessel is planked, the projecting edges of the strakes 
are all trimmed off, called squaring-off; the seams are caulked by 
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the caulkers, and afterwards planed smooth and fair, and a coat 
of paint or oil put on, to keep the air from it, and prevent its 
rending or splitting. 


DECK PLANS. 


(Figs. 50, 51, and 02.) 


Before the beams can be worked out and the decks framed, 
a plan must be made for each deck, showing the location of 
the beams, half-beams, framing for bowsprit-bitts, mooring-bitts, 
mast partners, nippers, capstan, chain-pipes, pumps, coal-scuttles 
and towing-bitts, fore-and-aft pieces for hatches, carlings, ledges, 
deck-hooks, lodging and bosom knees at end of beams, and to 
fore-and-aft pieces of hatches and mast-partners. On the star- 
board side of this deck plan, the framing of the parts mentioned 
above should be shown, and the location of the deck-beams with 
regard to the joints of the different frames, can be readily 
ascertained, and their position marked to correspond on top of 
the deck-clamps; on the port side the deck plan should be 
represented as laid, showing also the water-ways and deck thick- 
strakes, with proper shift of butts, position of hawse-pipes, 
manger-board, nippers, water-closets for officers and men, gun- 
ports, coal-scuttles, pumps, mast-coamings, bitts and sill-pieces for 
the bulkheads to cabin and rooms inside, coamings and head 
ledges of hatches. 

That portion of the deck framing on the port-side and inside 
of the fore-and-aft piece of the boiler and engine hatch, should 
be framed in such a manner that it can be removed readily to put 
in the boilers. (Tig. 50.) 


DECK BEAMS. 


Deck beams are made of yellow pine, white oak, hackmatack 
and white pine. Yellow pine is used in preference to the others 
for all the beams of the berth, gun, and spar decks, but hack- 
matack is sometimes used for the short beams of these decks 
forward and aft, also for the forecastle deck. White pine or 
hackmatack is used for the poop-deck beams. 

They vary in siding and moulding sizes according to the 
dimensions of the vessel, and the weight of the battery to be 
carried on the deck. Inthe Wabash and class, the dimensions for 
beams are as follows :—Berth-deck, 16138 inches; gun-deck, 
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17 x 144 inches; spar-deck, 16x13 inches. In the Antietam and 
class—berth-deck, 183x114 inches; gun-deck, 14 x 124 inches; 
spar-deck, 1258} inches. Congress and class—berth-deck, 
18x11 inches; spar-deck, 14x12$ inches. The beams are 
moulded one inch less at the ends than at the centre. [In the 
dimensions given above the siding size is given first.] \ The beams 
to the engine and boiler hatches, and those next forward and aft 
of the pate and main masts are made an inch or two _ ger than 
the others in siding and moulding sizes. 

The deck- Henna? have to hold the sides of the ship in their 
places, and prevent them from parting. To make the most ef- 
fectual combination of the beams with the sides of the ship is 
of the first consequence, both as regards the safety of the ship 
and the comfort of the officers and crew, since upon this strength 
the transverse strength chiefly depends; for it has to sustain the 
whole force and working of the side, when acted upon by the 
weight of the guns, stress of the masts when under a press of 
sail, and pressure of the water when the ship is inclined by the 
force of the wind or rolling. 

The stresses that act upon the side of the ship have a tendency 
principally to separate the sides from the beams, and to cause 
successive variation of the angle formed, transversely, by the 
side of the ship and the beams, which produces the working. 

To give the best disposition to the fastenings that form the 
combination of the side with the beams, so as to oppose the 
greatest resistance to separation, they must be placed as much in 
a line with the beams as practicable, for they will be acted upon 
by a greater force, in degrees proportionate to the distance they 
are above or below them. 

To prevent working, such modes of security should be applied, 
that while they oppose the change of form, they may resist when 
motion takes place, the alteration bringing a transverse action on 
the fastenings, which soon destroys the compactness of the 
connection. 

The stations of the beams having been marked on the top strake 
of clamps, the length of each one is obtained by first stretching 
a line across the ship at their several stations, and then sliding out 
the arms of a rule made for this purpose, called a sliding-rule, 
until the ends touch the inside of the timbers of the frame, care 
being taken to keep the rule up to the line. 

The lengths of all the beams can be marked on this batten be- 
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fore any of them are marked from it. The ends of each beam 
are cut to the bevel or angle made by the line and inside of the 
timber in a vertical direction called the up-and-down bevel and 
the angle made by the line and inside of timber in a fore-and-aft 
direction, called the fore-and-aft bevel. The bevels as they are 
taken are marked on a board called a bevel-board. 

The beams are now cut to correspond to the lengths and bevels 
just obtained, and when completed they are carried to the vessel 
and placed at their stations on the clamps. 

The berth-deck beams are generally got in place first. 

The ends of the beams are dove-tailed down into the clamp 
from one to one-and-a-half inches, the dove-tailed tenon being 
cut on the lower side of the beam and the corresponding mortise 
out of the clamp. When the dove-tails are cut the beams are 
driven down into them and two bolts driven down through it into 
the clamps. 


TWO-PIECE BEAM, 


It sometimes happens that the longest beams for vessels of the 
Wabash and Franklin class, have to be made in two pieces; 
in such a ease the scarph is vertical and in length one-third the 
whole length of the beam, the nibs of the scarphs are cut in only 
one-third of their thickness, or about two inches. The lips of the 
scarph has two rows of seasoned coaks, 12 x 84 x 22 inches, about 
12 inches asunder, let in on the alternate edges; fastened with 
iron bolts about 14 inches in diameter, about 15 inches asunder 
and set up with nuts and washers. The nibs are secured with 
small bolts or spikes. 


TRON BEAMS. 


Iron beams were first employed in steamships above the engine 
and boilers, and their superior qualities in respect of strength and 
durability, together with the facilities presented for firmly con- 
necting them with the sides of the ship, soon led to their general 
adoption in England and France. According to calculations 
made by M. Dupuy de Lome, and given in his report, the weights 
of iron and wood beams of equal strength (for the section of iron 
beams then in use) are inthe proportion of .65:1, or 1.2:1 
This latter proportion, which makes the iron beam heavier than 
the wood beam, is deducted from a very defective form of section, 
and in all other cases given by the author the iron beam is the 


+ 
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lighter. On account of the superior fastenings in the hull of an 
iron ship the number of beams can be considerably decreased, 
and thus a great reduction of weight be effected, while at the 
same time the strength of the ship as a whole is considerably 
greater than could possibly be attained in a wooden ship. During 
the past year many of our monitors having iron hulls have had 
the old wooden deck beams removed and replaced by iron ones, 
and this will require to be done on all of them before they can be 
again brought into active service. 


KNEES USED TO SECURE THE BEAMS TO THE SIDE OF THE SHIP. 
(Figs. 50 and 51.) 


The mode of securing the beams to the side, in general use, is 
by lodging, lap and hanging knees, where one of each is placed to 
every beam end. The hanging knees are secured to the under-side 
of the beam and to the side of the ship, with the plane of its side 
vertical or in the same plane with the side of the beam. (See Fig. 45.) 
That part of the knee which lies under and against the beam is 
called the arm, and the part which lies against the clamps or side, 
the body. The lengths of the arms in sloops-of-war and frigates 
should not be less than 4$ feet, and the bodies 6 feet for those 
under the berth-deck beams; .the bodies of those under the gun- 
deck beams should reach the berth-deck water-ways, and the bodies 
of those of the spar-deck beams should reach the spirketting of 
the gun-deck. 

The lodging knees (see Fig. 50) are secured to the forward side 
of the beams, lying with the body on top of the clamp and fayed 
out against the inside of the frame. The lap or bosom knees are 
seen secured to the opposite side of the beams fayed to the inside 
of the body of the lodging knees. 

When a beam comes over a port, so that the plane of the side 
of the knee could not be in the same plane with the side of the 
beam without lying before it, the knee is brought with the plane — 
of its side diagonally from the beam, when it is called a dagger 
knee. (ig. 41 and 43.) 

In the Wabash, Merrimac, and class, the knees to the beam 
ends are disposed as follows:—The berth-deck beams have 
one lodging and one dagger knee to each end of every beam, in 
addition to which the partner beams of the main-mast and the one 
next on each side of it has a hanging knee at each end. The 
dagger knees incline from the aft side of the beams which are 
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forward of the centre of the ship and from the fore side of the 
beams abaft. The throats of these knees are trimmed so as to 
look fore-and-aft, that is, in a parallel direction with the bottom 
of the beam, and with the clamps so that the lower corner on the 
arm will not hang below the beam. 

The gun-deck beams have two lodge and one hanging knee to 
each end of one beam, and two dagger knees at each end of the 
next beam; the bodies of the hanging knees run down to the 
water-ways, the dagger knees mitre against the hanging knees. 
The spar-deck beams are kneed off precisely the same as those of 
the gun-deck, with this exception, the hanging knees of this deck 
are over those beams of the gun-deck which have two dagger 
knees; and in many cases the dagger knees run down to the 
water-ways. By this method every other beam has three knees at 
each end. 

The knees are of white oak and hackmatack, and vary in 
siding size according to the dimensions of the vessel and location 


of them. 
THE FASTENINGS OF THE KNEES. 


The arms of the knees, when practicable, have two round coaks 
in the beams three inches in diameter. The bolts that fasten the 
bodies of the knees, distinguished as in-and-out bolts, in the hang- 
ing knees are generally seven in number, including the throat- 
bolt. The bodies of the lodge and lap knees have one bolt in 
each timber of the frame that they cross, also one bolt through 
the lodging knee into the clamp opposite each opening of the 
frame. The arms of the hanging knees have not less than five 
bolts driven from the top of the beams and riveted on rings on 
the knees. The arms of the lodge and lap knees have not less 
than five fore-and-aft bolts driven and riveted on rings on alter- 
nate sides of the arms of the knees. 

All in-and-out bolts are driven from the outside of the wales 
and riveted on rings on the face of the bodies of the knees, 
excepting the throat bolts which are blunt bolts, and are driven 
from the face of the knees. 

The knees of the orlop-deck beams, and sometimes those of . 
the berth-deck when below the copper line, are fastened before 
the vessel is planked outside, as it saves considerable expense, 
iron fastening being used instead of copper, driven from the out- 
side of frame ; when iron hanging knees are used for the berth- 
deck beams in the space occupied by engine and boilers, the in 
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and-out bolts are of iron driven from the outside of frame and 
riveted on the knees. (See Fig. 48.) 

Within the past three years, iron hanging knees have been 
used for vessels with light spar-decks. 

In a side-wheel steamer, the deck beams which project beyond 
the side of the vessel forward and aft of the paddle-wheels, and 
forming the foundation on which the guards and paddle-boxes 
rest, are called the guard-beams; the outside of the paddle-boxes 
are supported by the spring-beams, the ends resting on and se- 
cured to the guard-beam next forward and aft of the wheels. 
The guards are supported on the outside by hanging knees and 
heavy iron rods called guard-braces. 


REGULATING THE BEAMS. 


The beams being in and secured, are temporarily shored up, 
that is, temporary stanchions are placed under the centre of each 
beam, commencing with the berth-deck, which are shored from 
the top of the keelson, and the tops regulated: the beams of 
the decks above are shared and regulated from those next 
below. The spring or round-up of beams varies from 3 to 6 
inches in the Wabash and Antietam’s decks. 


FRAMING OF DECKS. 


The deck framing which, in addition to the beams and half- 
beams, consists chiefly of fore-and-aft pieces for hatchways, car- 
lings and ledges, should now be put in according, to the plans 
furnished for the several decks. 

The fore-and-aft pieces of the engine and boiler hatches (Fig. 
50), are first put in place in order that the half-beams which have 
their midships ends let into and supported by them, may be put 
in place. By reference to the plan (Fig. 50), it will be seen that 
the half-beams are secured to the fore-and-aft pieces, with a lodg- 
ing and a lap knee on the outside, at the end of each beam; and 
an iron knee is placed on the inside of the fore-and-aft piece in 
either corner of the hatch, and securely fastened through the 
beams, fore-and-aft pieces and knees, the bolts being driven and 
riveted on alternate sides. 

The fore-and-aft pieces for the remaining hatchways, carlings, 
framing for bitts, mast partners, nippers, capstan, chain pipes, 
pumps, &c., are now let down between the beams with a double 
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jog or shoulder, being cut in on top, from one and one-eighth to 
one and one-half inches from the face or side of the beam. 


CARLINGS. 


The carlings are in tiers ranging fore-and-aft between the 
beams, and vary in number and size according to the deck and 
dimensions of the vessel. In all sloops-of-war and frigates there 
are four tiers; the inside ones are kept nearly in line with the 
fore-and-aft pieces for the hatchways. The outside tiers are 
arranged in a curved line, keeping nearly parallel to the inside of 
the frame; this adds to the appearance of the deck-frame, and 
makes the most economical distribution of timber, Inasmuch as 
the equality of lengths, which there will be in the ledges, is a 
saving of timber. The carlings are of yellow pine and hack- 
matack. 


FRAMING OF MAST PARTNERS. 
(Fig. 51.) 

The framing of a mast-hole, where wedges are used, is com- 
posed of fore-and-aft partners, cross-partners, and corner-chocks ; 
they are of white or live oak. The ends of the fore-and-aft 
partners are let down into the beams, and have a lodge and a lap- 
knee on the outside securely fastened to them. The cross-part- 
ners are placed athwartship, between the fore-and-aft partners ; 
they are let down into them at the ends with a double jog. The 
corner chocks come in the angles made by the insides of the fore- 
anc-ait and cross partners, to which they are secured with blunt 
bolts. Coamings several inches in height above the deck-plank 
are placed around each mast-hole and fastened to the partners. 

The framing or fore-and-aft stuff forming the beds for bitts, 
nippers, capstan, and chain pipes are generally of white or live 
oak. The fore-and-aft pieces of hatches are of white oak or 
yellow pine, and in some cases mahogany has been used. 

In many of our vessels the fore-and-aft pieces to the hatches 
are secured with a lodge and a lap-knee. 


LEDGES. 
(Fig. 51.) 


The ledges are of yellow pine or hackmatack, and placed be- 
tween the beams. In some cases there is but one, but many vessels 
have two between each beam, especially in a deck where a heavy 
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battery is to be carried ; they extend from carling to carling, and 
from carling to the throat of the knees, lying parallel to the 
beams, and with a common distance between them; they are cut 
in on to the carlings with a double jog, a little less than the car- 
lings are on to the beams. 

The various operations of putting in the water-ways, deck thick 
strakes, and framing of hatches, may now be proceeded with. 


WATER-WAYS. 
(d, Fig. 45.) 


The water-ways are pieces lying in the angle made by the top of 
the deck beams and the inside of the frame timbers, extending the 
whole length of the ship; they are bevelled off on their face,on the 
gun-decks, from the thickness of the spirketing to that of the thick 
strakes, in order that the forward geun-trucks may lay closer to it, 
and thus allow of more lateral train to the guns. 

On the berth-deck the inside edge is square, and projects above 
the thick strakes. The pieces forward and aft, where there is 
considerable shape, are of white or live oak, the remainder are of 
yellow pine. In some cases the pieces are joined together with a 
vertical scarph, but generally abut each other. They are dove- 
tailed down over the ends of the beams two inches, and secured 
with one up-and-down bolt through each beam ; one between the 
beams through the knees into the clamps, and one in each beam, 
driven at an angle into the frame. 


DECK THIOK STRAKES. 
(c, Fig. 45.) 

The deck thick strakes are the first two or three strakes next 
inside the water-ways, and are generally about two inches thicker 
than the deck plank ; they extend from about twenty feet before the 
foremast to twenty feet abaft the mizzen-mast. They are either 
jogged or dove-tailed down two inches over the beams ; the entire 
depth of the rabbet or dove-tail being cut out of the beam, but 
on the ledges there is one inch taken out of the thick strakes, and 
one inch out of the ledges. In most vessels there are three strakes 
to each deck; the strakes of the spar and gun-deck show no pro- 
jection above the deck-plank, but on the berth-deck they dove-tail 
or jog down one and one-half inches into the beam, and usually 
project four and one-half inches above the berth-deck plank. 

These strakes are secured with two bolts in each beam, and two 
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spikes in the ledgess also, with one bolt through every other frame, 
driven from the outside through frame and water-ways, and 
riveted on rings on the projecting edges, above or below the deck, 
as the case may be, so that in repairing the vessel they can be 
easily backed out. 


FRAMING OF HATCHES. 


Hatches are framed of four pieces, two placed fore-and-aft, 
ealled coamings, and two placed athwartships, called head-ledges. 
The head-ledges rest on the beams, and the coamings on the fore- 
and-aft pieces, placed there for that purpose, reaching from beam 
to beam. ‘The fore-and-aft pieces are worked three inches wider 
than the coamings, to form a support for the strake of deck-plank 
that comes on it. 

The coamings and head-ledges are chined in above the deck to 
form a water-course around the hatchway, and are reduced in 
thickness at the top. The head-ledges and coamings are coaked 
to the fore-and-aft pieces and beams with round coaks, and when 
of more than one piece in height above the deck, to each other. 
In many instances the fore-and-aft pieces for hatches are rabbeted 
out on the top, leaving a projection of about one-half an inch 
above the deck-frame (on the inside edge), and the coamings are 


-rabbeted so as to fit over it; this is done to resist the pres- 


sure in caulking. The same plan is followed on each piece com- 
posing the hatch, and in addition to this the coaks before spoken 
of are putin. The bolts in the coamings and head-ledges are 
driven so as to pass through the coaks. The corners of them are 
doye-tailed together; they are secured with one bolt through 
each corner, and about eighteen inches asunder, through the head- 
ledge and coamings, being riveted on rings on the under-side of 
the beams and fore-and-aft pieces. , 

The height of the hatch-coamings varies in different ships and 
on different decks; those on the gun-deck are always the highest, 
and are from 26 to 30 inches in height. 

The hatch coamings either have a rabbet taken out of them to 
receive the gratings or an ash plank called a capping is placed on 
top of the coaming, of the same thickness as the depth of the 
erating, and it is kept back from the inside edge of the coaming, 
so as to form a rabbet for the gratings; on the spar-deck iron 
canopy rails are fitted to the forward hatches, and brass to those 
of the cabin, ward-room and steerage hatches. 
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When the hatchways are covered, as is the case with the cabin 
hatch of the yacht America, and others, the covering is called a 
booby-hatch. 


SPIRKETING. 
(k, Figs. 45 and 48.) 


The spirketing are composed of thick strakes lying imme- 
diately above the water-way on the gun and spar decks, filling up 
the space from the water-way to the port-sill. On the berth- 
deck three strakes under the beams are called clamps, and from — 
that to the water-ways is called ceiling. 


INSIDE BATTERY PLANK. 
(s, Figs. 45 and 48.) 


The space between the clamps and spirketing on the gun-deck, 
and the rail and spirketing on the spar-decks, is filled in with 
oak plank, called inside gun or spar-deck batteries. 

Before the hanging-knees are placed under the beams, the 
water-ways, spirketing, and inside batteries of gun-deck, and 
ceiling between gun-deck clamps and berth-deck water-ways, must 
be worked, as the bodies of the knees come over these strakes and 
fasten through them. 


DECK STRINGERS. 


Just outside of the coamings of the hatches, on the gun and 
spar decks, there are generally three or fonr strakes of plank 
worked one inch thicker than the deck-plank and jogged that 
much over the beams, a rabbet being cut on the beam, and the 
plank carefully fitted over it; the score is taken out of the ledges, 
and not from the plank; these strakes are called deck stringers. 

In some cases a round coak is put in each strake where it 
crosses the beams. The gun-tackle bolts and deck-stopper bolts 
are generally placed in these strakes. In some cases they are of 
white oak, but generally of yellow pine, the same as the rest of 
the deck plank. 


DECK PLANK. 
(6, Fig. 45.) 
The deck plank fills up the space between the deck stringers 
and deck thick strakes at the sides and between the hatches amid- 


aft 
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ships. The strake running directly through the centre of the 
deck is generally one-half an inch thicker and wider than the 
rest, the projection being above the deck, the stanchions which 
support the deck beams step upon it. 

The deck plank is fastened with two spikes in each beam, and 
one in each ledge that the strake crosses. 

All the fastening in the deck plank, deck thick strakes, water- 
ways, spirketing, inside and outside batteries of the gun and spar- 
decks and channel wales is started in about three-fourths of an 
inch below the surface, and wooden plugs are dipped in white- 
lead and then driven in over the heads of the spikes and bolts. 


These plugs should be made of the same kind of wood as the 


work they are to be used in, and in putting them in place care 
should be taken to see that the grain of the wood is in the same 
direction with that of the strake. 


STANCHIONS. 
(Figs. 41 and 43.) 


The stanchions under the gun and. spar-deck beams are of 
locust or white oak turned and fitted with an iron shoe and cap ; 
those under the beams in the ward-room and cabin are of iron, 
from 2$ to 8 inches in diameter, and are generally placed one 
on each side, inside of the line of the bulkheads of state-rooms, 
leaving a clear space for the table in the centre; these stanchions 
have metal caps and shoes. 

Those in the vicinity of the capstan are also of iron, hinged 
above, and made to throw up and secure above when the capstan 
is in use; those to the berth-deck beams are made square, and rest 
on the centre keelson, the heel being tenoned into the capping, 
and a wooden cap is placed on the head of it, under the beam, the 
head of the stanchion being tenoned into it; the cap is spiked to 
the beam when the stanchions are in place; the metal caps and 
shoes are secured with large screws to the beams and centre 


strake of deck. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Fastenings near the Binnacle—Bitts—Bowsprit Bitts—Mooring or Cable Bitts 
—Topsail-Sheet Bitts—-Towing Bitts—Orlop-Decks—Bulkheads—Poop and 
Top-Gallant Forecastle Decks—Number and Names of Decks—Bulwarks— 
Hammock Nettings—Hawse Holes—Manger Board and Manger—Seuppers 
—Air Ports—Controllers—Compressor—Channels—Cutwater or Head- 
Gripe—Caulking—Sheathing Vessels with Copper and Yellow Metal. 


RULE TO OBTAIN THE SCANTLING OR SIDING SIZES OF THE TIMBER 
USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN VESSELS-OF-WAR. 


Multiply the moulded breadth of beam by the following deci- 
mals for the siding size, in inches and parts of an inch,* viz, -— 


Siding size Of Keel. oo. 6 6 bs bees 42 | Hanging knees 4... 6. 0 py atte, At .26.. 
Siding Give OL TTAME 25. osc). silat 2B TDSC RAR thik. «seh eee 4b 
Moulded square at floor heads..... .« | BOOM DIBA erohisx see vaeee i! 
Moulded mutinroat. seer Sih OE .42 | Wales and clamps.../............ 15 
Molded sau rene taprs tahaik wets savers nets 16] Cable-bittes ssi nanss uaa oe kien 4: 
Gun-deck beams.............. 35 to .88'| Bowsprite. . 2c. tewaae See A 
Spar- a »95.0f gun-deck..:.:\)..} Mash; partners. aie cae ee m5 
Ded geeiee ree tices tale sss 's cin'eie ose monle 18 | Catheads 8% 2a ee ee 4 
Oarlingets teem aeiicciu se «64 sa sane -2'| Stanechions in hold, . 35, . > 4s 22 
Lodge and lap knees.......... ... .18 | Stanchions between decks........ ‘12 
6 Hanging knees under beans amid- Coamings . a. . <:'2s vs a sea a eee 16 


ABIDE shea iat (5) 05 Be oe .71-Timber and Room }4.).205... se ee 75 


FASTENINGS NEAR THE BINNACLES. 


All the hatches, decks, and knees in the vicinity of the binnacles 
are fastened with copper bolts and composition spikes, generally 
eight feet from the centre of the binnacle each way. 


BITTS. 


The bowsprit, mooring or cable-bitts, topsail sheet, and towing 
bitts should all be worked ont and secured in their several posi- 
tions before the decks are laid. 


BOWSPRIT BITTS. 


The bowsprit bitts are two in number, standing athwartships, 
and far enough apart to receive the heel of the bowsprit; a chock 
is dove-tailed into the bitts over the bowsprit to hold it down to 


* Rule used by Naval Constructor 8. M. Pook, U. S. N. 
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Fig. 52. 
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its place. They are generally made of live or white oak, and 
extend from the underside of the top-gallant forecastle or spar- 
decks to the berth-deck in nearly all vessels-of-war, being scored 
over and bolted to the gun and berth-deck beams, forward of 
which they are placed; between the gun and berth-decks they 
are tapered. In some cases they do not run below the gun-deck. 


(See Fig. 41.) 


MOORING OR CABLE-BITTS. — 


(Fig. 41, No. 3, and Fig. 52.) 


Sloops-of-war and frigates are always fitted with two pair of 
- mooring or cable-bitts on the gun-deck, extending from about 
three and one-half feet above the gun-deck to the berth-deck 
beams, being square above and tapered below from the lower 
side of gun-deck beams to the heel of the bitt; they are scored 
over and bolted to the beams of both decks. These bitts have a 
heavy piece of white or live oak timber in front of them, called 
standards or cable-bitt-knees, being jogged over the beams about 
two inches, coaked to the fore-and-aft pieces below, and securely 
fastened to the bitts and beams. There is one ring-bolt placed in 
the throat of the standards or knees, and one in the next beam, 
called chain-stopper bolts, and an eye-bolt in the fore end of the 
knees to hook a tackle in, 

These bitts have a cylindrical iron casting over the head of 
them, with worm flanges cast on them for the cable to rest on, 
and, as a support to the flanges, pieces of oak are fayed under 
them and fastened to the bitts; above the flanges, a round iron 
pin, called a bitt-pin, is placed to prevent the cable from flying 
off of the bitts when veering rapidly. 

In many of our modern vessels, in lien of the bitts running 
through the decks, cast iron cable-bitts, with thick broad flanges 
to secure them by, are used (see Fig. 52). Heavy fore-and-aft 
pieces of white or live oak are placed between the beams, under 
the bitts, and the bolts which secure them in place, are driven 
from the top of the flange and riveted on plates or set up with 
nuts and washers below; above the flange on the forward side of 
the bitts, there is a projection to receive the after ends of the. 
supporters, but they are seldom if ever used, as they are deemed 
sufticiently strong without them; a cavil is placed through the 
bitt to hold up the parts of the chain, and a bitt-pin above to pre- 
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vent the chain from flying off when veering rapidly. These cast- 
iron bitts are used in connection with Brown’s Patent Capstan, 
and are generally used at the present time. 

The deck stopper-bolts generally range with the outside of the 
after pair of bitts, one being placed in ch beam from the chain- 
pipes to the cable-bitts, and riveted on plates under the beam. 


TOPSAIL SHEET BITTS. 
(Fig. 51.) 


The topsail-sheet bitts are generally of locust, and extend to the 
deck below, tapered between decks; they should stand nearly 
plumb, placed in the angle of the fore-and-aft partners, and aft 
side of beam next forward of the masts, secured to the deck 
beams of both decks. 

The bitts should have composition caps and corner pieces, a 
lignumvite cavil through the head, to belay the sheet ; eye-bolt 
for a stopper in the fore side near the deck, and sheaved that the 
sheets may lead aft. 


TOWING BITTS. 


Towing bitts are usually of live oak, and are placed directly 
abaft hie mizzen-mast, on the main-deck, against the partner 
beam ; they extend to the deck below, epee between decks and 
Sasi to the beams of both decks; the heads are sometimes 
fitted with a cylindrical casting, but usually have composition 
caps, corner pieces, and a heavy bitt-pin. 


ORLOP DECKS. 
(Figs. 41 and 43.) 


The orlop-deck beams require no clamps to rest on; the ends 
of the beams fay against the timbers and thick strakes, having, in 
large vessels, one lod ging and one hanging knee at the end of each 
beam, anes thr cae: the bottom ante copper and through the 
beams with iron eri. 

The hatchways of this deck are usually closed with tight hatch 
covers, provided with iron hatch-bars to secure and lock them up. 

In vessels having no regular orlop-deck, light yellow pine 
beams are fayed against the thick strakes or ceiling with fore-and- 
aft pieces let in between, instead of a lodging knee, for the pur- 
pose cf holding the edge of the deck plank up, and on these a 
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light white pine deck is laid. There is also a deck of white pine, 
about three inches in thickness, laid on top of the keelsons on 
either side of the main keelson from the engine space forward 
and aft. 

In the space oceupied by the boilers this is used to set the 
boilers on; forward, it answers for the flooring, for the shell- 
rooms, magazines anid chain-lockers; aft, for a flooring for after- 
hold magazines and shell-rooms. 

A bulkhead is usually run up on either side of the shaft-alley, 
and when there is no regular after orlop-deck a light deck is placed 
over head ; on this deck, forward and aft, store-rooms for various 


purposes are built. 
BULKHEADS. 


Bulkheads are sometimes used to give transverse strength to the 
ship and divide her into water-tight compartments. A water- 
tight bulkhead is placed in the fore part of all our modern built 
war steamers; it extends up as high as the berth-deck, made of two 
thicknesses of yellow pine plank crossing each other at opposite 
angles, being bolted and riveted on rings on alternate sides and 
sustained by stanchions on the after side; the seams are caulked 
and payed on both sides; fitted with a valve and rod on either 
side of the sister keelson, to let the water run to the pumps. 

Bulkheads ot lighter constriction, and capable of being re- 
moyed when required, are used to enclose state-rooms, cabins, 
etc., and to separate apartments in the ship. 

Longitudinal or fore-and-aft bulkheads are used to add to the 
longitudinal strength of the ship. They act like the web of a 
girder, to resist longitudinal rocking and bending. 


POOP AND TOP-GALLANT FORECASTLE-DECKS. 


The deck beams of the poop and top-gallant forecastle-deck 
rest on a shelf-piece instead of clamps, with clamps below. The 
ends of the beams are bolted through this and secured to the side 
with a lodge and a lap knee of wood, and an iron hanging knee 
under the Heart! A tenon is cut on the head of each timber in 
the length of these decks, and an oak plank somewhat thicker 
than the deck plank, called a plank-sheer, is worked out to the 
proper shape, mortised to receive the tenons, and bolted to the 
heads of the timbers. 

The forward beam of the poop and after beam of the top- 
gallant forecastle decks, called a breast-beam, is moulded and 
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sided larger than the others, and rabbeted out to receive the enda 
of the deck-plank, and projects above the deck the same distance 
as the plank-sheer; the projection of both is coved out to form a 
water-course. 

The beams of these decks are supported by round iron stan- 
chions fitted with caps and shoes. On top of the plank-sheer a 
solid piece of oak, called a chock, is sometimes worked, and on top 
of this a light iron rail is placed, the heels of the rail stanchions 
being screwed into the chock; over these stanchions and rail, on 
the outside, a cloth of canvas is sometimes placed. 


NUMBER AND NAMES OF DECKS. 


Decks in ships, of different sizes and proportions, vary in num- 
ber from one to six. | 

The ship is said to be single-decked, two-decked, or three- 
decked, according to the number of those decks only which are. 
above the load-water-line and complete from stem to stern. 

In three-decked ships the lowest deck above water is called the 
gun-deck, the next above is the middle-deck, the next, the main- 
deck, the next, the spar-deck. 

In two-decked ships, the lowest deck is: the gun-deck, the next 
above, the main-deck, the next, the spar-deck. 

In frigates, the lowest deck is the main or gun-deck, the next 
above it, the spar-deck. 

Sloops-of-war usually have but one deck with guns on it, called 
the spar-deck, unless the deck is covered, as is the case in the 
Congress and Antietam class, when it is called the gun-deck, 
the next above, the spar-deck, and the next below, the berth-deck. 

The deck below the berth-deck is called the orlop-deck in 
frigates and sluops-of-war. 

Sloops-of-war having covered gun-decks are called corvettes, 
among which may be mentioned the Antietam, Congress and 
Savannah. | 

In the old line-of-battle ships, the deck below the gun-deck 
was called the orlop or berth deck; below that the cock-pit. 

If a ship has not a top-gailant forecastle or poop, her spar-deck 
is said to be flush. 

Side-wheel steamers have a raised platform extending from 
side to side, amidships, between the paddle boxes, called a hurri- 
cane-deck, . 

The narrow platform placed athwartships and leyel with the 
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tops of the wheel-houses in side-wheel steamers, and above the 
hammock netting, forward or abaft the mainmast, in screw- 
steamers, is called a bridge. 

The clear height between decks is measured from the upper 
surface of the planking of one deck to the under side of the 
beams of the next deck above; it is seldom less than six feet. 


BULWARKS. 


Bulwarks are those parts of the ship which rise above the spar- 
deck. The waist, quarter-deck and forecastle, or the flush-deck 
of all ships-of-war have close bulwarks; their vertical framing 
consists of the top-timbers of the frame. .The outside and inside 
of the bulwarks of a man-of-war are usually planked. 

Along the top runs. a piece of heavy plank, called the main- 
rail at the waist of a ship, and the plank-sheer at the poop-deck, 
and topgallant forecastle of a ship with a waist, and throughout 
the whole length of a flush-decked ship. In the Antietam and 
class there is no main-rail, the piece placed over and secured to 
the top-timbers between the poop and topgallant forecastle being 
called the spar-deck plank-sheer (see I’ig. 53.) It has a projec- 
tion outside and inside, with a moulding worked on the outside 
edge, and a corresponding moulding is put on forward-and aft to 
carry out the sheer-line. In vessels of the Wabash class, or 
any of those without light upper-decks, the piece lying over and 
covering the edges of the inside and outside planking and top- 
timber heads, from the topgallant forecastle to the poop-deck, is 
called the main-rail; it projects beyond the outside and inside 
planking the same as the plank-sheer spoken of above, having a 
moulding worked on the outside and inside edges, and corres- 
ponding mouldings are put on forward and aft, to carry out the 
sheer-line and make it look symmetrical. 

The plank-sheers and main-rail are secured by cutting a tenon 
on the head of the top-timber, and a mortise in the rail or plank- 
sheer, scarphing the pieces together with vertical scarphs and 
fastening tothe heads of the frame-timbers, with bolts driven at 
opposite angles. . 


HAMMOCK-NETTINGS. 
(Fig. 53.) 
On top of the main-rail in vessels without, or on top of the 
plank-sheer in vessels with, light spar-decks, the hammock- 
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nettings are placed, consisting of a row of upright iron stanchions 
screw-bolted to the rail or plank-sheer, having a forked end to 
which the hammock-rails are secured; the opening between the 
hammock-rails and main-rail, or plank-sheer, being closed up on_ 
the outside, with tongued and grooved white-pine boards placed 
vertically, and panneled on the inside; where the hammock-rails 
are cut off in the pivot-ports, gangways and break of poop and 
topgallant forecastle decks, pieces of walnut or mahogany plank 
are placed, extending up to the height of the chocks on those 
decks, called head-boards at the fore and after ends, and side- 
boards in the gangway ; against these the hammock-rails finish. 

Inside the hammock-nettings shifting-boards are placed to 
keep the hammocks off the rail and iron work; in vessels with 
light spar-decks and deep hammock-nettings, the small spare 
spars and lumber are stowed under them ; small scuppers are cut 
to allow any water to pass off that should get in. 

A hammock-cloth is secured on the outside to cover the ham- 
mocks when stowed. | 

The projection of the hammock-nettings should be outside, so 
as not to interfere with belaying the rigging to the pin-rails. 


HAWSE-HOLES. 


The hawse-holes for the cables are usually four in number in 
all vessels-of-war, and are usually placed between the cheek- 
knees of the head, being cut through the hawse-pieces and lined 
with heavy sheet-lead, before the heavy cast-iron pipes, called 
hawse-pipes, are put in; these pipes are cast in two pieces and 
abut in the centre of their length; a piece called a uaval-hood 
is placed between the cheek-knees, and upon this the outside 
flange usually rests; the pipes are secured by bolts driven from 
the outside and inside flanges, 

The hawse-holes are stopped when required with bucklers, 
which work on a hinge, ascore being taken out to admit the link 
of the cable. On account of the extreme sharpness of some of 
our modern ships, the after hawse-holes cut through the cant- 
timbers. 

A side-pipe is usually placed opposite each mast on the upper- 
deck, through which a hawser can be led. 

A hawse-pipe is also placed on each side aft, for the purpose of 
riding. 
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MANGER-BOARD AND MANGER. 
(Fig. 52.) 

A short distance a baft the hawse-holes on the working-deck, a 
piece of oak-plank, about ten inches in height and six inches in 
thickness, called a manger-board, extends across the ship, secured 
to the water-way and beam over which it is placed, having an iron 
plate-on the top to prevent the chain from cutting it. 

The space forward of the manger-board is called the manger ; 
the entire space is lined over fie deck and up as high as the 
lower side of the pipes with heavy lead, and a scupper, called 
_ the manger-scupper, is cut in the after-corner through the water- 
ways and outside planking on either side. 


SCUPPERS. 


Scuppers are holes lined with lead, cut through the water-way 
and outside planking, for discharging the water from the deck to 
the sea. On the outside of each hole a composition-valve is 
secured, called a scupper-valve, having a lip at the lower part to 
carry the water clear of the ship’s side, and a lid fixed in such a 
way that when struck by the sea it closes and prevents the water 
from coming in on deck. 

Scuppers “should be laid off so that they will come in the open- 
ing of a frame, for which a fillmg must be put in previous to 
planking ; and they should not be placed over a gun or air-port 
below. 

AIR-PORTS. 


\ 


Air-ports are holes cut through the sides of the vessel in the 
openings of the frames; there are usually one in each state-room, 
and in addition, ten or twelve on each side of the berth-deck (in 
vessels of the Omaha and Antietam class), and as many as 
are required for ventilation and light under the poop and topgal- 
lant forecastle-decks. The -holes are cut first and lined with 
lead,* and a composition frame, with a heavy glass light in it, 
made to open inboard, and when closed secured with a thumb- 
screw, is fitted in outside and fastened with screws. The old- 
fashioned plan of having an air-port plunger, with the glass 
secured in it, and a bar on the inside to screw it out on, has been 
dispensed with in most of our modern vessels. 


* Hidden’s Patent, ordered for all new vessels, by Navy Department, 
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CONTROLLERS. 
(Fig. 52.) 

For the purpose of regulating and checking the motion of the 
cable as it runs towards the hawse-holes, scroller’ are used, 
in connection with the bitts and berth-deck compressors. 

A controller is a cast-iron block, having a hollow in its upper 
side of the shape of a link of the chain-cable. There are usually 
one to each hawse-pipe just aft the manger-board, and in many 
cases, one directly over the deck-pipe leading to the chain-locker ; 
they are secured by bolts driven through the deck and fore- wre 
aft pieces, and riveted on plates below. 

The cable, while lying on the controller, tends of acre to drop 
into the ane slot, and while there it is held by one of its links, 
which lies flat in the hollow; but at the bottom of the hollow i 
a jog, or short lever-arm, which can be raised by a longer lever, 
and so lift the cable out of the slot when it runs out, until the 
lever is let go and the jog dropped. 


COMPRESSOR. 
(Fig. 54.) 

The compressor is usually a bent lever Gron) which moves hori 
zoutally close to the lower end of the chain-pipe, on gun or berth- 
decks through which the cable passes from the chain locker, It 
is made with a long arm, having an eye in the end to hook a 
tackle in, and a short counter balancing arm, pivoting on a heavy 
bolt running through and riveted on a plate on the top of the 
deck ; an iron plate is let in under the short arm and bolt, to pre- 
vent its cutting into the beam. 

A strap is placed over the lever arm on one side to assist in 
supporting the weight of it. By hauling on the tackle at its end, 
it is made to press the cable firmly against the inside of the pipe, 
so as to moderate the speed of its running out. 

In the beam over the chain locker, an eye-bolt is placed, for the 
purpose of securing the end of the cable, so that it can be in- 
stantly let go when required. 


CHANNELS. 
(Fig. 55.) 


Channels are flat ledges of white oak projecting outboard 
from the ship’s sides for spreading the lower shrouds, and giving 
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additional support to the masts. The order from the Navy De. 
partment now is, that they must be wide enough to allow the 
shrouds to clear the hammock-rail twelve inches. The extent of 
the projection usually made was sufticient to carry the shrouds 
some five inches clear of the hammock-rails, either outboard or 
inboard. Generally, the shrouds pass outboard of the rail, but in 
some cases they are made to pass inboard, and are in such cases 
housed in the hammock-netting. 

Ships are often made without channels, the chain-plates being 
secured to the plank-sheer and channel-wales.* 

The side-wheel gun-boats built during the late rebellion, had their 
chain-plates, in many cases, secured on the inside of the bulwarks. 

The foremost end of the channels is usually so placed as to be 
nearly abreast of the foreside of the lower mast to which they be- 
long. : 

The length of the channels in a fore-and-aft direction is, on an 
average, about one-half the length of the lower mast from spar- 
deck to cap. 

One-half the length from hounds to spar-deck is the part 
usually occupied by the spread of the rigging. 

The thickness of the channels is about once-and-a-half that of 
the skin of the ship’s side where they are fastened on, supposing 
the material to be the same. . 

Wooden channels are made from one-third to one-fourth thin- 
ner than this at the outer edge. 

Channels are bolted to the ship’s side edgewise, with athwart- 
ship ‘bolts, at intervals of about three feet, driven through and 
riveted on rings on the inside of the vessel, and are supported 
from below by wrought-iron knees, called channel knees. The 
plank of which wooden channels are made are tongued together 
at their edges, and after the chain plates are fastened, a channel 
batten is placed over the edge of the channel. 

The chains made with links are seldom used at the present 
time ; an iron strap, called a chain-plate, passes over the edge of 
the channel through a score, and is fastened to the side by the 
preventer-plate; the bolt passing through the preventer-plate and 
chain-plate is called the chain-bolt; the one at the lower end 
of the preventer-plate is called the preventer-bolt, and the one 


* This was the way that the Antietam and class were first designed to be 
finished, 
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between the two (when used) the cradle-bolt. Under the chain: 
plate a small iron plate is fitted over the edge of the channel, 
called a chafing-plate, to prevent the chain-plates cutting fur- 
ther into the channel. The chain, cradle, and preventer-bolts, 
pass entirely through the ship’s side, and rivet on rings or are 
keyed. An eye is worked on the upper end of the chain-plates 
to which the dead-eyes are secured. There are usually four 
channel-knees to the fore and main, and three to the mizzen 
The ring-bolts are placed in the lower ends of these instead of 
every other chain-plate as is frequently seen. 


; 


CUTWATER OR HEAD. 
(Plate V, Fig. 1.) 

The shape of the cutwater or head of a vessel is always laid 
down in connection with the vessel on the floor of the mould-loft ; 
a mould is made to the shape as laid down, having the position 
of the several pieces composing it, and the bolts marked upon it. 

The pieces composing the cutwater or head are the front-piece, 
backing-piece, lacing-piece and filling-pieces. 

The piece on the front is called the front-piece; the backing- 
piece, or when made of a knee called the knee piece, comes 
against the stem; the lacing-piece runs across the top from the 
Packie to the me ont-piece ; the pieces in between these are 

called filline-pieces ; the last-named pieces are of pine, the others 
of oak. The several pieces have a groove taken out of the edge 
and a piece inserted between them called a tongue, they are then 
bolted together edgewise, and when squared and planed off, the 
cutwater is raised to its position by means of a derrick and se- 
cured by driving heavy bolts edgewise through the cutwater, 
stem and apron, and keying or riveting them on rings or plates on 
the inside of the apron. 

To finish the head there is required cheek-knees, brackets, 
naval-hoods, trail-boards, sponson-pieces, billet or figure-head, 
main head- ak timbers of the head, head-planking, seating and 
berthing rails, Hacne's in the head ee head-seats. The cheek- 
knees are pieces worked above and below the hawse-hole in the 
angle of the bow and cutwater, and are distinguished as the 
upper and lower cheek-knees. 

The brackets are a continuation of the cheek-knees, and are dis- 
tinguished as the upper and lower brackets ; the extreme ends of 
the brackets where they finish in with the scroll are called hair 
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brackets. The sponson-pieces are of pine and are placed under 
the lower cheek-knee and bracket. 

The naval-hoods are the filling pieces placed between the 
cheek-knees extending to the rabbet of the stem, on which the 
outer flanges of the hawse-pipes rest. 

The trail-boards abut against the naval-hoods and run up to the 
billet; they are carved or plain, to correspond with the finish of 
the billet.. They are mitred where they abut the naval-hoods, 
and are secured with screws, so that they can be removed to caulk 
the hood ends. 

The main head-rail is the lowest; it extends in this *case from 
_ the fore-side of the cathead to the billet, and is secured to the 
side of the vessel and through the end of the cutwater: it is a 
continuation of the sheer at height of lower port-sill, spar-deck. 

The timbers of the head are placed against the side of the cut- 
water, to which they are secured, their heels resting upon the 
upper bracket, and their heads coming under and supporting the 
main head-rail. A light rail, called a middle-rail, is sometimes 
worked midway between the upper bracket and main head-rail, 
secured to the outside of the timbers of the head. 

The head-planking consists of two thicknesses of oak boards, 
breaking joints worked fore-and-aft over the timbers of the head, 
and secured to them, 

The seating-rail is next above the main head-rail, running from 
the bow of the vessel to the billet, and supported on light iron 
stanchions, with a shoulder worked on them at both ends, and the 
bolt running through and riveting on rings on the under side of 
the main and upper part of the seating-rails. - The space between 
the two rails is first boarded vertically with tongued and grooved 
boards, and then planked fore-and-aft to correspond with the out- 
side bulwarks. * The seating-rail in this case is a continuation of 
the sheer at main-rail height. 

The berthing-rail is next above, running from the bow to the 
side of the bowsprit, supported and held in place by light iron 
stanchions, the same as the rails below; the opening between may 
_be boarded up or covered with canvas. * The berthing-rail in 
this case is a continuation of the sheer at hammock-rail height. 

The flooring in the head is put in at the height of the main 
head-rail, caulked and covered with lead sheathing ; on this the 


* Wabash and class. 
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head-seats are placed ; a scupper is cut through the flooring and 
head on either side. 


: GRIPE. 
(Plate I., Fig. 1, and No. 29, Fig. 41.) 

The gripe is a piece bolted to the fore-side of the stem ; it com- 
pletes the lower part of the cutwater, and runs down according to 
the shape “ laid down for it,” falling in fair with the fore-foot or 
forward end of the keel; the pieces are joined together with 
plain scarphs. 

A composition plate is usually placed on the front of the stem 
extending from four feet under the keel to the cutwater. At the 
load-water-line this plate in many cases extends back four feet 
on the plank, and is securely fastened that it may be used as a 
ram. The after-edge of the remaining portion extends sufl- 
ciently on the stem to be securely fastened to it. The thickness 
on the front at the load-water-line is about one-and-a-half inches, 
and the corners are chamfered or rounded. 


CAULKING. 


The seams of planking, in order to receive the oakum, require 
to be open to the extent of about one-twentieth of the thickness 
of the plank. A gauge for the proper width of opening is made 
by setting the arms of a jointed rule to the angle produced by 
one-half inch of opening between them at a point ten inches from 
the joint, when the opening between the arms of the rule at a 
distance from the joint equal to the thickness of the plank will 
show the proper width of opening for the seams at their. outer 
edges. 

Seams that are closer than the proper width are opened or 
reemed by the reeming irons and beetles. This is considered also 
a test of the sufficiency of the fastenings; and should they prove 
insufficient, so that the planks are started by the opening, ad- 
ditional fastenings are at once put in. After each seam has been 
opened or reemed, the proper number of threads of oakum are 
forced in one after another by means of the caulking iron and 
mallet. After the oakum has been driven in, it is further com- 
pressed by means of a tool called a horsing-iron, held by one 
caulker and struck with a beetle by another; this is called 
“horsing up.” The wales and bottom plank are caulked solid 
aud home to the timbers, the gun and spar decks with not less 
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than four threads; the berth-deck with three threads; the bul- 
warks, poop, and topgallant forecastle in proper proportion. 
The seams of the bulwarks and poop-deck are usually payed 
with paint and puttied ; all other seams are payed with pitch and 
scraped clean. | 

The opening and caulking of one seam tends to close the seams 
near it, so that although some of them may have been previously 
above. the proper width, they may still require to be opened 
before caulking. 

The opening and caulking of seams requires careful superin- 
tendence, to see that the seams are really opened to the bottom, and 
not merely notched into shallow grooves ; and that the oakum is 
actually driven home to the bottom of the seams, and not choked 
or wedged into a mass near the surface, leaving the bottom 
empty. 

Butts and scarphs of the keel are caulked like seams, and so 
are any rents or shakes that may occur in the planking. 

In caulking decks and light bulwarks the operation of reeming 
and horsing are usually omitted, particularly where soft wood 
is used. After the vessel is caulked, she can be planed off fair 
and smooth, painted, and her bottom covered with copper or yellow 
metal sheathing. 


SHEATHING VESSELS WITH COPPER AND YELLOW METAL. 


It was not until the latter end of the Jast century that copper 
was introduced for covering the immersed portions of vessels. 
This coating of copper extends over the whole immersed portion 
of the vessel. It is formed of sheets 4 feet in length and 14 
inches in breadth, the lower edges of the upper sheets lapping over 
the upper edges of those below them, and the after end of each 
sheet lapping over the fore end of the one immediately following 
it. They are fastened with mixed-metal nails, called sheathing 
nails ; yellow metal called Muntz metal, is generally used in the 
merchant service, and during the rebellion, in the naval service ; 
it is less expensive when compared with copper. 

The copper for sheathing is usually made in sheets of the fol- 
lowing weight in ounces per square foot :—18, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 
32, but oftener is divided into four thicknesses of 24, 26, 28, and 
82-ounces, and is applied in the following manner :—[Taking a 
vessel of the Brooklyn class as an example.] The 382-ounce 
sheathing should cover the bows diagonally from the foremast, at 


so 
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load-line to the fore-foot, and the parts between wind-and-water ; 
26 and 28-ounce sheathing the rest of the bottom; the keel is 
covered with a double thickness of 24-ounce sheathing ; 28 or 32- 
ounce sheathing is placed on the rudder. ‘ 

To ascertain the quantity of copper required to sheathe a vessel, 
measure the length of the keel, and find how many sheets it will 
take to extend the whole length, allowing 8 feet 11 inches for the 
length of a sheet ; then ascertain the number of courses required 
from the keel to the copper-line, allowing 13 inches for the width 
of a course; multiply the number of courses by the number of 
sheets required in the length of the keel, and the product will be 
the number of sheets required on each side. | 

To the above amount add 25 per cent. for keel, stem, stern-post, 
rudder and one strake above the Joad-line. 

A full built ship requires one-twentieth more sheathing metal 
than a sharp one. 

Sheets of sheathing metal are usually punched for three and 
five rows of nails; the sheets punched for three rows require 39 
nails, those for five rows, called double nailing, require 49 nails. 

The seams under the copper sheathing are filled up flush by . 
laying in a thread of spun-yarn or oakum, and the bottom is 
sometimes payed with pitch, or tarred paper is put on under the 
metal. 

It is usual to launch a vessel before sheathing her, performing 
the sheathing process afterwards in the dock. . 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Mast Steps—Capstans—Wooden Rudders—Iron Rudders—Equipoise or Balance 
Rudders—Steering Wheels—Catheads—Boats-—V entilators, 


MAST STEPS. 


Tux steps of the fore and mainmast in all modern built ships 
are generally cast-iron shoes, fitted over and secured to the main 
keelson. 

The mizzen-mast in all screw steamers steps on the berth or 
orlop deck. 

A piece of white or live oak is jogged down below the top of 
the beams, and projects above the top of the deck for a length of 
three feet, and thence is thinned down to the thickness of the 
deck plank; it is long enough to reach three beans, and is bolted 
edgewise and to the beams. 

A tenon is cut on the heel of the mast, and a corresponding 
mortise is cut out of the oak piece to receive it. 

In the Wabash and class the mainmast comes down in the 
engine room, and could not be stepped on the keelson; conse- 
quently an oak beam was placed across the vessel above the line 
of shafting, kneed off at either end, and on this beam a metal 
step was secured, and supported from the sides of the main keel- 
son by heavy iron stanchions. 

The foremast in the above-named, and nearly all vessels built 
up to that time, stepped in wooden steps, built up on the main 
and sister keelsons. 


CAPSTANS. 
(Fig. 41, No. 2.) 


Capstans are machines for winding up ropes or chains; it has 
its axis vertical, and is especially suited for being driven by hand- 
power, the men walking or running round it, and pushing before 
them the capstan bars, which radiate from its head. It is well 
calculated for making available the strength of a numerous crew. 


Capstans are distinouished into single and double, according as 
16 
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they have one or two barrels upon the same spindle, or vertical 
axis. | 

The barrel of a single capstan, or the lower barrel of a double 
capstan, is on the deck on which the cables are worked, and is 
used for heaving in the cables; the upper barrel of a double 
capstan. is on the deck above. In either case the spindle has the 
framing of two decks to keep it steady; it turns in a bush or 
collar in the upper of those decks, and has the pivot at its lower 
end supported by a step fixed to the lower of them. 

The spindle is of tough wrought iron. Its greatest diameter is 
about the middle, and ranges from 5 to 8 inches. It tapers 
towards the ends, where its diameter is about two- thirds of the 
greatest diameter. } 

The upper barrel is fast on the spindle and turns with it, while 
the lower barrel is loose on the spindle but can be made fast to it 
when required, so as to turn along with the upper barrel in the 
following manner :—On the top of the head of the lower barrel is 
a circular plate, and just above it, fixed to the spindle a similar 
circular late. fies ave called the connecting plates; they have 
corresponding holes in them, and by putting bolts called drop- 
bolts into these holes, the lower barrel is connected with the 
spindle, and made to turn with it. 

The barrel of a capstan ranges from 16: to 28 inches in 
diameter, and is usually Rolyeonals with ten or twelve equal sides. 
Trrom the alternate sides ribs project, called whelps, which are 
frequently five or six in number, and they are of such a‘breadth 
that the mean diameter measured over the whelps, is about double 
the diameter of the barrel. 

They are kept apart at their upper and lower ends by chocks. — 

They taper towards the upper end, so that the diameter over 
the whelps is 4 or 5 inches less near the upper end than at the 
lower end. This is called the surging power, and its object is to 
make a rope, when wound round tha capstan, gradually surge or 
slip from the larger end where it is led on, towards the smaller 
end where it is ie off, in order that the successive turns of the 
rope may not override each other at the larger end. 

The trundle or drum-head of a capstan ranges from 3 to 5 feet 
in diameter, being a little greater in diameter than the greatest 
diameter over the whelps. It has square holes all around its 
outer rim for inserting the capstan bars, at the rate of about one 
to every foot of its circumference, or nearly so. These bar holes 
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are from 3 to 5 inches square, tapering inwards, and from 10 to 
12 inches deep. The length of the capstan bar is about three 
times the diameter of the trundle-head, or from 8 to 14 feet long. 
They are placed in the bar holes and are connected together all 
round by a rope through their outer ends, called a swifter. The 
pauls, or catches, for preventing the capstan from running back 
are connected to the lower part of the capstan, called the paul- 
head, and they drop between and take hold of the teeth of the 
paul-bed, or ratchet—a cast-iron toothed ring which is let down 
into and bolted to the deck and capstan bed. When required the 
pauls ¢ can be supported clear of the PeaCHe by means of small 
pins in the paul-head. 

The lower end of the capstan on the lower deck is formed of 
cast iron, so as to receive the end of the barrel, which is fixed 
securely into it. It is called a chain-lifter, and combines the paul- 
head with it. Its rim is of the form of a deep groove, with pro- 
jecting ribs on its upper and lower surfaces, so that the alternate 
links of a chain may fit into the spaces between the ribs. 

Forward of the centre of the paul-bed on either side, and abaft 
opposite the centre of it, are three upright rollers made of cast- 
iron with wrought-iron spindles ; they are for guiding the chain 
cable so as to make the chain-lifter lay hold of it. 

Just forward of the centre of the capstan is a curved wrought- 
Iron bar, called a chain-tripper; the forward end is securely bolted 
to the deck, the after-end is fork-shaped, and rests close to the 
inner edge of the chain-lifter; its use is to trip the chain out of 
the groove should it get jammed and be carried round to that 
point. 

This mode of fitting a capstan, so as to enable it to act directly 
on a chain cable, is known as’ Brown’s fittings. Capstans of this 
description have been in use on our naval vessels for a long time ; 
but many of our modern vessels were furnished during the late 
war with iron capstans, known as Brown’s Patent Capstan. These 
capstans had an arrangement by which the power was increased as 
3 to 1, viz.: A cog-wheel, in diameter one-third that of the inside 
of the paul-head, was keyed to the shaft of the capstan, inside the 
paul-head ; just below this, there was a triangular-shaped piece 
o. plate iron, which was also secured to the shaft; on the upper 
side of the plate, and secured at either angle, were three corres- 
pending cog-wheels, which were used to transmit the motion from 
the centre wheel to the inside of the paul-head, which was cast to 
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receive the teeth on the wheels. There were two slides in the 
paui-bed, which could be shoved in to secure the triangular plate 
and put the wheels in gear, or pulled out to disconnect them. 
The capstan head was keyed to the shaft, and was independent of 
the barrel; when used as an ordinary capstan it was connected to 
it by two pauls on the inside of the capstan-head, which could be 
turned by small cranks from the outside. | 

When heaving with the single purchase, the palls in the cap- 
stan head were pointed in the same direction as the men walked, 
and the slides in the paul-bed were pulled out. 

To increase the power they pushed the slides into the paul-bed 
and walked the contrary way. In consequence of \the great difti- 
culty experienced in keeping these capstans in order, they were 
abandoned, and Brown’s capstans of the ordinary kind, haying no 
increase of power, and made of iron, are now generally used. 


WOODEN RUDDERS. 
(Fig. 41.) 


A wooden rudder consists of an assemblage of pieces of timber 
tongued and bolted together like those of the head. 

The forward piece is called the stock; the after piece is called 
the backing-piece ; the centre-pieces are called the filling-pieces 
and are made of pine; the piece on the bottom covering the ends 
of the filling-pieces is called the shoe, and, together with the pieces 
first named, is made of oak. 

The rudder is generally bearded to an angle of 38°, and the 
stern-post is also bearded, so as to allow the rudder to swing to 
an angle of 42°. The pintles are cast with straps to secure them 
by, which are let into the sides of the rudder and through bolted. 

The wooden rudders used at the present time are round: headed, 
or patent rudders. The advantage arising from this form of 
rudder and mode of hanging it is this, that the hole through the 
counter or stern of the ship, which is called the rudder-port, is 
wholly closed up by the head or plug of the rudder passing 
through it, with almost a close joint, as the centre of the rudder- 
head is in the same axis as the pintles, whereby the round head 
of the rudder becomes a large pintle working in the counter or 
rudder-port. 

The braces are fixed to the after part of the stern-post to receive 
the pintles; they are cast with straps, which extend on either side 
of the post, and are through bolted to it. Great care is taken in 
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letting on the braces to the post and pintles to the rudder, that 
they may work with each other as one joint. A metal step, called 
a saucer, is secured to the stern-post below the centre-brace, so 
that the end of the pintle rests on it, keeping the straps of the 
braces and pintles from coming close together, thus relieving the 
braces of the weight of the rudder, and lessening, to a great extent, 
the friction which there would otherwise be, and allowing it to turn 
much easier. ‘The pintle which rests on the saucer is called a dumb- 
pintle. ‘T'wo saucers are used in large vessels like the Wabash or 
Franilin, There is also fitted to the rudder what is called a 
wood-lock, which is a piece of wood placed in the score, cut out of 
the rudder under the brace which receives the upper pintle, and 
which is generally above the water-line. This wood-lock is made 
to have its upper end bearing against the under side of the brace, 
and the lower end against the score in the rudder, by which 
means the rudder is prevented from rising or being unhung. 

The wood-lock is made of oak coppered and secured in place 
by a copper belt driven through cornerwise, so that it can be 
readily drifted out when the rudder is required to be wnshipped. 

The rudder-head has wide iron bands shrunk on to it, let in 
flush, through which the tiller holes are cut. Quadrants made of 
composition or wrought iron are generally used (as shown in Fig, 
41), but are, or should be, provided with a spare tiller, that can be 
used in case of any accident. 

There is also a short composition tiller, placed in the back of 
the rudder just above the water, called a preventer-tiller, having 
composition chains shackled to it for a short distance, the remain- 
ing length being made up of rope pendants, called rudder-pen- 
dants, which are stopped up to small eye-bolts around the stern, 
and led to the quarters, where the ends are firmly stopped to eye- 
bolts driven for that purpose. The use of the rudder-pendants is 
to provide means for steering the vessel should the rudder-head 
be sprung or carried away. Above the preventer-tiller a compo- 
sition yoke, with an eye on either corner, to admit of shackling a 
chain to, is put on and firmly secured to the rudder. To this 
yoke two heavy composition chains are shackled, the upper end 
shackled to heavy eye-bolts driven in the counter of the vessel 
directly above ; the use of these chains is to hold the rudder and 
prevent its loss, should it be carried away or unshipped from any 
cause. 

The rudder is sheathed with heavy copper; a hole is cut near 
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the heel and lined with lead, large enough to reeve the heel-rope™ 
through in shipping it; a large eye-bolt is temporarily placed in 

the rudder-head, forelocked in the tiller-hole, for the purpose of 

hooking the top-pendant, to hoist it up through the rudder-port ; 

a bolt is placed through a beam or carling, directly over the 

rudder-post, and forelocked above, to hook the top-block to in 

shipping it. 

IRON RUDDER. 
(Fig. 56.) 


The main piece or front of the rudder is almost invariably a 
solid forging, the pintles being forged in one with it, aud in most 
eases the back of the rudder is also formed by a solid iron frame, 
which is welded to the main piece. In some cases, however, thie 
body of the rudder has been made of a single plate, and the 
rudder-head and pintles have been separately forged and riveted 
to the plate rudder. 

The rudder of a large iron ship is now usually made in the 
following manner :—The main piece is made in one forging, from 
the head to the heel; Ings in the rough being brought on to re- 
ceive the other portions of the frame. The forging of the main 
piece is so formed as to admit of the pintles being worked out of 
the solid, and they are afterwards shaped out under a slotting 
machine and completed by hand with chisel and file. 

A turning machine has been sometimes used for the purpose 
of finishing the pintles, and machinery may be advantageously 
employed also for boring holes in the braces, and taking out the 
gulleting in the back of the rudder-post. The back of the rudder 
is formed in a separate forging, and is connected with the main 
piece by horizontal stays. The stays and back of the rudder are 
welded to the main piece by means of the stays left on it for that 
purpose, and thus the rudder frame is made into one solid forging. 
The back and heel of the rudder are usually tapered considerably 
from the dimensions of the head, and the sides are made nearly 
in one plane, and covered with plating worked flush. 

The front, back, and stays of the rudder frame are perforated 
through and through with holes for the riveting of the side plates 
and the edges of the plates are connected by internal edge strips 
worked between the stays. After account has been taken of the 
rivet holes in the rudder frame, and the edge strips have been 
fitted in place, and the holes for the edge riveting punched, the 
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plating of each side is taken off, the holes for the fastenings in 
the rudder frame are drilled, and the edge rivets are put in. 
When this work has been completed, the plating is replaced 
on the frame, and the through riveting is proceeded with. The 
edges of the plating are caulked in the ordinary manner, and 
the whole is supposed to be perfectly water-tight. There is, 
however, a difficulty in insuring this at first, and when it is 
remembered that the rudder is very lable to be struck, it will 
appear that the chances are greatly against the inside of the 
rudder being free from water. With a view to ensure the 
exclusion of the water, rudders are frequently filled in between 
the frames and stays with some light wood, and then covered 
by the side plates in the usual way. 

Between the front and back of the rudder there are four 
horizontal stays, marked 8, and upon the upper and lower stays 
stop-cleats, marked C, are riveted, and serve to prevent the 
rudder from being put over past a certain angle, or being driven 
beyond it by a sudden blow. The number of cross-stays, marked §, 
varies with the size of the rudder, and in vessels of moderate 
dimensions they are entirely dispensed with. In very small 
vessels the back-piece also is omitted, and the plates are secured 
to the main-piece, their after-ends being brought together and 
riveted. It will be noticed that the pintles are forged in one with 
the main-piece, and that their centre is in a line with the centre of 
the rudder head, as-is usually the case in iron rudders. The 
pintle at the heel fits into a socket in the after-end of the keel 
piece,.and the other pintles fit the braces forged on the rudder 
post. The pintle next below the upper one and that next above 
the lower one are considerably shorter than the other pintles, and 
they have steel pins screwed into their lower convex surface. 
These steel-pointed pintles bear on corresponding steel pins fitted 
in the braces, when the rudder is in place, and the weight of the 
rudder being taken by these convex surfaces of steel, the friction 
is reduced to a very small amount, and the rudder is made to turn 
readily. The importance of this arrangement will appear, when 
it is considered that the total weight of a frigate’s rndder made in 
this way is about fifteen tons, of which weight the frame makes. 
up twelve tons, and the plating, fillings, &c., the remaining threa 

tons. 
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EQUIPOISE OR BALANCE RUDDERS. 
(Fig. 57.) 


Equipoise, or balance rudders, have, within the last few years, 
been more frequently employed both on ships with single and 
twin screw propellers. This adoption of balance rudders has 
been consequent on the recognition of the great advantage they 
possess as compared with ordinary rudders, in respect both of the 
increased area of rudder surface thus obtainable, and the ease 
with which they can be put over to very large angles. Of the 
‘otal area of the rudder one-third is before the axis and two-thirds 
abaft it. 

As instances of single screw-ships with balanced rudders, we 
may refer to the Antietam and Congress (wooden vessels) ; 
monitors Passaic and Dictator (iron vessels). As examples 
of twin-screw ships with balanced rudders, we may mention the 
“light-draught monitors” (iron vessels), In iron vessels the keel 
is prolonged for a few feet abaft the stern-post, having a socket 
worked in it to receive the pintle in the heel of the rudder. The, 
rudder head passes up through a stuffing-box arrangement fitted 
to prevent the passage of the water inboard. The weight of the 
rudder is taken inboard, the pintle at the heel only being intended 
to steady, it. A circular casting is secured to the deck around the 
rudder head, and forms a table, wpon the upper bevelled surface 
of which the friction rollers rest. These rollers are of brass and 
are conical frustra in shape, being secured in a cone band. 

The rudder head is of uniform diameter as far up as the upper 
side of the cone band; but from that point, and throughout the 
depth of the forging, the diameter is reduced, forming a shoulder 
of half-an-inch at the upper and lower edges. By means of this 
shoulder all the weight of the rudder is transmitted to the friction 
rollers underneath it, so that the working of the rudder is rendered 
extremely easy. This arrangement has stood the test of actual 
employment most satisfactorily, and has been highly approved. 

Tor iron vessels these rudders have a frame of wrought iron 
plated over and filled in with light wood; for wooden vessels, 
they are made of composition, with an iron head; no frame is 
required, as if is cast in a mould around an iron shaft; the shell 
of the rudder is about seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
Several holes are left open on one side in casting it, in order that 
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Composition Equipoise Rudder, Used on the U. S. Steamers Antietam, 
Congress, and Class. 
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the core may be taken out; they are afterwards closed with com- 
position screw plugs. 

The heel of the rudder rests in a composition casting or shoe 
secured to the stern-post. A long ship requires a broad rudder. 
For every 100 feet in length of the ship, she wants two feet 
breadth of rudder and one more added, thus 100 feet long will 
require a three-feet rudder; 200 feet long a five feet rudder; 
300 feet- long a seven feet rudder.* 


STEERING WHEELS. 


Steering wheels range from 38 to 6 feet in diameter, the barrel 
rim and standards of the wheel are made of mahogany, the 
spokes of locust, the shaft is of copper or composition with 
patent roller-bushings. 

The rudder is so connected with the steering-wheel in every 
case, that in putting the helm over, the lower rim of the wheel 
shall be moved in the opposite direction to the rudder, that is, 
in the same direction with a tiller pointing forward. 

Hence, when the tiller points forward, the wheel ropes pass 
over the barrel first, and when it points aft, under the barrel. 

The use of a quadrant becomes necessary in vessels of the 
Wabash, Jumata and Lroquozs classes, which have a lifting-screw, 
on account of the propeller well occupying the place where the 
tiller would move; but in the /wnzata the rudder head projects 
above the deck, and is made so that a short iron tiller can be 
shipped readily and worked abaft the well, if required, 


CATHEADS. 


Catheads are usually made of a pair of white or live oak 
knees, one projecting on each bow, with stive or upward slope 
enough to allow the anchor to lay level when stowed, and of a_ 
sufficient length to insure that the anchors shall hang from them 
clear of the ship’s side. The projecting part of each cathead 
is supported by a knee called the cathead supporter, bolted to the 
cathead and to the ship’s side. The inner end of each cathead 
generally runs down inside the ship’s side, through which it is 
bolted. A wide wrought-iron band is usually let in flush on the 
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top of the inboard portion of the cathead, running a short dis- 
tance on the outboard portion, to add to its strength, and the 
bolts which secure it to the vessel’s side are driven from the 
outside and clinched in countersinks on this plate. The outer 
end of the cathead is hooped to prevent its splitting, and has 
usually three mortises in it for the sheaves of the catfall The 
end is finished off with a carved cat’s face orastar. Catheads 
are sometimes of solid forged iron, and sometimes built of angle- 
irons and plates. Catheads are fitted with a cast-iron cleat, 
called a thumb-cleat, secured to the after side, and a tripper on 
top, on the forward side for the cat-stopper, also an iron belay- 
ing cleat on the topgallant forecastle deck. When the anchor is 
stowed, the inner fluke rests on an iron-covered board, called the 
bill-board, which projects from the side with a slight outward 
slope. The bill-boards are fitted with trippers and iron belaying- 
cleats for the shank-painters. Ring-bolts are also placed where | 
required, to lash the anchors when stowed for sea. 


BOATS. 


Boats are distinguished as carvel-built and clinker-built, 
according to the manner of building them. In both of these 
styles of boat-building, there is a keel, stem and stern-post, rab- 
beted to receive the planking, as in a ship; the stem is scarphed 
and the stern-post tenoned to the keel. 

Carvel-built boats are built like ships in miniature. They have 
frames, each generally consisting of a floor and two futtocks ; 
the floors are scored down over the keel and fastened to it with 
bolts in the larger, and nails in the smaller boats. The frames 
are sided, moulded and trimmed to their proper bevellings, like 
those of a ship, and are kept temporarily in their shapes and 
places by cross-spawls, ribbands, harpins and shores. The plank- 
ing consists of strakes laid fore-and-aft with flush seams, like 
those of a ship; they are usually fastened with two nails in 
each timber of the frame, driven through and clinched on small 
rings. called burs. The strakes first put on are the lowest or gar- 
board strakes, and the uppermost but two, called the binding 
strake. Above the binding-strake is the landing-strake ; the gun- 
wale rests on the timber-heads, and covers the upper edge of the 
landing-strake, and the uppermost or sheer-strake, has its upper 
edge flush with the top of the gunwale, and its lower edge 
overlapping the landing-strake. The’ stern is usually strength- 
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ened bya transom, and the bow by two hooks. Strakes above 
the gunwale are called wash-strakes. 

The thwarts are the transverse planks which keep the sides 
asunder, like the beams of a ship, and serve as seats for the 
rowers; some are fixed, and others loose; the fixed thwarts are 
secured to the sides with knees. The thwarts are spaced about 
2 feet 10 inches, from centre to centre, in single-banked boats, 
and 3 feet in double-banked boats. 

Some boats have a fixed inside planking or ceiling, in the bot- 
tom ; others have moveable bottom-boards ; others, gratings. 

Clinker-built boats are the lightest class for their strength and 
size; they are distinguished by the lower edge of each strake of 
plank overlapping the upper edge of the next strake below. 
They are not built upon frames, but upon temporary transverse 
sectional moulds, two, three or four in number, which are fixed at 
their proper stations on the keel; the strakes are then put on, 
beginning with the garboard strake, and bent to the figure given 
by the moulds; each strake is fastened to the next below it by 
nails driven from the outside through the lands or overlaps, and 
clinched on burs on the inside. 

When two or more lengths of plank occur in a strake, they are 
scarphed to each other, the outside lip of each scarph pointing 
aft. The scarphs have a layer of tarred paper between, and are 
fastened with nails driven from the thin end of each piece. 

Towards the hooding-ends, the strakes are chased into each 
other, that is to say, a gradually deepening rabbet is taken out 
of each edge at the lands, so that the projection of each strake 
beyond the next below it gradually diminishes, and they all fit 
flush with each other into the rabbets of the stem and stern-posts. 

Floors, futtocks, and hooks are afterwards put in, and fastened to 
the planking by nails driven from the outside, and clinched on 
burrs on the inside of the frame. The keel, stem, stern-post, and 
frames of boats are usually made of oak; they are planked with 
cedar, cypress, and juniper boards, excepting the launches which 
are planked with oak. 

Carvel-built boats are “laid down” on a floor—the same as in 
ship-building—moulds made, and bevellings taken for the timbers. 

All boats’ bottoms are copper-fastened, and the bands which 
run down the front of the stem, and on the after-part of the 
stern-post, are made of copper. 

Launches and first cutters for frigates and first-class sloops-of 
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war, and launches for second, third, and fourth-class sloops, are 
fitted without knees, the clamps being made sufficiently strong for 
the bolts in the athwart to pass through them and forelock. The 
ends of the athwarts are fitted with iron plates, through which 
the bolt that holds them passes. All launches are sheathed with 
copper. 

All boats have two ring-bolts through their stem and stern- 
post; the lower bolt is from nine to twelve inches below the 
upper one, with an oblong link, which is of the same height as 
the upper one when both are turned up. 

All launches are fitted with a stout, copper ring-bolt one-fifth 
from each end, and another amidships down through the keel 
and well clinched on the lower side of keel. 

Launches are fitted with rollers forward and aft of sufficient 
-ength to take the ship’s chain. 

All boats, except gigs, are fitted with copper pipes or well 
amidships. Launches are fitted with windlasses for weighing 
anchors. 

The head-sheets of cutters and whale-boats are not laid with 
the sheer of the boat, but are slightly depressed towards the 
stem. | 

All whale-boats are lap-streaked or clinker-built. 

Launches and first cutters of vessels which are allowed boat- 
guns are properly fitted for them, and rigged cutter-fashion. The 
other boats of large size are rigged lug-fashion, and the smaller 
boats with sprit-sails. The fixtures required in boats for boat-guns 
are two eye-bolts on each bow, and two on either side of the stern- 
post to receive the hooks of the skid; two cross-pieces of yellow 
pine to bear the carriage, so as to carry the muzzle of the howit- 
zer just above and clear of the gnnwale and stem. (Fig. 58.) 

One piece of yellow pine scantling, placed lengthwise and 
aimidship, mortised into the rear cross-piece to sustain the carriage 
in sweeping. The following moveable pieces are required, viz: 
six pivot-plates and bolts—one at the stem, one at the stern, one 
at each bow, and one on each quarter; two light wooden tracks 
to lay along the thwarts for the wheels of the field-carriages and 
slide of boat-carriage ; one midship wheel-track for the trail of 
field-carriage ; two stout skids, each fitted at one end with two 
hooks, and connected at the shore end by an iron brace. 

The chocks, with rollers at the stem and stern-post of launches, 
are arranged to be removed when the gun is used. 
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VENTILATORS. 

Ventilation pipes made of galvanized iron are fitted in all 
screw-steamers; one aft leading from the shaft-passage to the 
upper-deck. The portion of the pipe above the berth-deck is 
divided in the centre, and is made to answer as a ventilator for 
the after-part of the ward-room. The one forward leads from the 
berth-deck to the topgallant forecastle. That. portion of the ven- 
tilators which comes above the poop-deck or topgallant fore- 
castle are made of copper or galvanized iron, and have large 
bell-mouthed hoods, which are faced to windward at pleasure. 


CHAPTER VIL 
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INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF THE “ ANTIETAM.” 


_ Tne following will give a general idea of the internal arrange- 
ments of a screw corvette, such as the Antietam and class. 

The hold and decks are first subdivided off into compartments 
by bulkheads. 

Commencing forward in the hold there is a water-tight bulk- 
head about fifteen feet from the bow, running up to the under- 
side of berth-deck beams. Next abaft this is the fore peak, 
thirty feet in length, appropriated to the storage of boatswain’s, 
carpenter’s and other stores. 

Next abaft this is the forward magazine for the storage of a 
portion of the powder. The after bulkhead of the magazine is 
also the forward bulkhead of the fore-hold. 
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From this bulkhead to the after one of the fore-hold is a length 
of about thirty-three feet; against the after bulkhead are stowed 
six water-tanks holding about 1,200 gallons: each, and made to 
stow in two tiers, side-and-side athwartship. The two after mid- 
ship tanks are called receiving tanks, and receive the water fresh 
from the condenser. 

All ships are now furnished with an apparatus for aerating 
the condensed water. A portion of the ship’s provisions are 
stowed in the forward hold. The foremast steps in an iron shoe 
just abatt the magazine in the fore-hold. 

Abaft the fore-hold, a space thirteen feet fore-and-aft, and the 
entire breadth of the hold at that part, is occupied by the chain 
lockers for the bower and stream chains in the centre, and a shell- 
‘room in either wing. (The construction of the latter are ex- 
plained further on). Immediately abaft this is the forward or 
main coal bunker, which communicates directly to the side bunk- 
ers, the whole space occupied by the coal enclosing the space 
occupied by the engines. and boilers, and to a certain extent 
‘protecting them from shot in action. The coal in the side and 
main bunkers stows as high as the.berth-deck. Inside of the 
iron bulkheads forming the coal bunkers are, first, the four main 
and.one donkey boilers, and next the engines. The whole space 
occupied by engines, boilers and coal is one hundred and fifteen 
feet. The heel of the mainmast steps in a cast-iron shoe secured 
to the keelsons, between the boiler and enginespace. As far aft 
as the shaft-box is a space enclosing the shaft, formed in this case 
by a bulkhead running up to the under side of the orlop-deck, and 
known as the shaft-alley ; the bulkhead on the starboard side is 
close to the shaft-bearing ; on the port side there is a passage-way 
about two feet in width clear of the shaft. 

Abaft the after bulkhead of the engine-room is the after-hold, 
occupying a length of about fifteen feet on either side of the 
shaft-alley, and used to stow dry provisions. Next, the after 
magazine on the starboard side, and the after shell-room on the 
port side of the shaft-alley, occupying a space of about sixteen 
feet in length. . 

Abaft the magazine is a store room for boat ammunition. The 
remaining space is devoted to small store-rooms. The beds or 
bearings, built up over the main and sister keelsons, to support the 
line of shafting, are known as the thrust-bearing, beariny-blocks, 
and pillow-blocks. The thrust-bearing is next to the shaft-box; 
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there are two pillow-blocks, one just abaft the connection of the 
main and crank shafts, and one midway between that and the 
thrust-bearing ; the bearing-blocks are placed in the intermediate 
spaces. In all cases the location of them is determined by the 
steam engineer. 

This vessel has not a regular orlop-deck, framed’ and kneed, as 
is the case in vessels like ie Wabash, but has a light deck Kaba 
the berth-deck, which answers the same purpose. 

The forward orlop-deck is in length about fifty-two and a-half 
feet, and is divided off, commencing from forward as follows :— 
The first space bulkhead off is known as the general store-room or 
yeoman’s store-room. Next, the forward bread-rooms (bread-rooms 
are first lined with tongued and grooved stuff, and then with sheet 
tin; wooden gratings are placed on the floor over the tin, and 
shifting boards fitted to the doors, in order that the bread may be 
stowed properly when carried in bags), extending to the forward 
bulkhead of the fore-hold. On either side of this deck, aft, a 
bulkhead is run up enclosing a space, which is entered from the 
deck above, making a passage to the light-box on the port side 
and a passage to the magazine on the starboard side. Over the 
shell-rooms in the fore- hold are sitnated the sail-rooms, havi ing a 
passage through them to the shell-rooms. 

The after eS deck extends about sixty feet abaft the after 
bulkhead of the engine-room. The forward and after bulkheads 
of the after-magazine, shell-rooms, and hold, are run up to the 
under side of the berth-deck beams. The space enclosed on the 
orlop-deck is divided as follows. Two store-rooms, about six feet 
square, are located directly in the centre. On either side of 
them is a passage-way about four feet wide, and in the wings on 
either side, are two store-rooms. Access is had to the after-hold 
store-rooms on either side, and to the light-boxes of the magazine 
and shell-rooms through this passage. Abaft these store-rooms 
are the after bread-rooms, extending the whole breadth of the 
deck, with a bulkhead in the centre between them, entered from 
the deck, above. Next comes the passage to the shell-room, on 
port side, and to magazine, gunner’s store-room and boat-ammu- 
nition-room on the starboard side. 

The bulkhead forming the shaft-alley abaft the passages last 
named runs up to the berth-deck ; on either side a light deck is 
put inside of them, about eight feet below the berth-deck, and 
divided off into four store-rooms for mess and other stores, with a 
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passage-way for the purpose of gaining access to the store-rooms 
in the hold below. . 


RERTH-DECK OF THE “ ANTIETAM.” 


Commencing forward on the berth-deck, the first portion bulk- 
headed off is the sick-bay; the forward berth-deck, appropriated 
to the crew, fitted -with bag-racks, hammock-hooks, swinging- 
tables, seats, and mess-chests. A bulkhead, with sliding sashes 
or windows, made to lower into a pocket on the inside, enclose 
the fire and engine room hatches, with an entrance to aa from 
this deck. It was first intended to put a coal bunker abreast of 
the fire and engine room hatches, extending further forward on 
this deck, but that idea has since been abandoned. Next 
comes the dispensary, engineers’ mess store-room, and warrant- 
officers’ mess store-room on the port side; paymaster’s issuing- 
room, marine clothing, and steerage mess store-room on starboar FA 
side. Next comes the state-rooms of the warrant-officers, boat- 
swain, gunner, carpenter, and sail-maker; the first two on the 
starboard side, the others on the port side, abaft which are the 
starboard and port steerages, occupied by the midshipmen and 
assistant engineers; finally the ward-room bulkhead, abaft of 
which are six state-rooms [this is as first designed, but will have 
to be altered; under the present regulations a larger number of 
state-rooms will be required] on each side, with pantry abaft, ap- 
propriated to the use of the commissioned officers. The cabin 
store-room is abaft the ward-ruom pantry, but is entered through 
a hatch in the cabin on gun-deck. 


MAIN OR GUN-DECK OF THE “ANTIETAM.” 


This deck has no bulkheads, excepting those surrounding the 
engine-room, and the cabin bulkheads aft. Commencing forward, 
first is the manger, heel of bowsprit-bitts, water-closets for officers 
and crew on either side, two pairs of cast-iron mooring-bitts (bow 
and sheet), with controllers to each, abaft the manger-board, and 
one directly over the chain locker abreast of the forward main-deck 
capstan ; galley, just abaft the foremast. There is one pair of bilge- 
pumps located directly forward of the fire-room hatch, and one 
_pair forward of the hatch to the after-hold ; finally the main-deck 
cabin bulkhead, abaft of which are two ordinary sized state-rooms 
and a bath-room on the starboard side, and a large state-room and 
water-closet on the port side, with the cabin pantry on the port 
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side, and an armory on the starboard side forward of the cabin bulk- 
head. . A pair of towing-bitts are located abaft the mizzen-mast 
on this deck. Shot-racks for solid shot and empty shell are put 
around most of the hatches on this deck. Hammock hooks are 
put in the spar deck-beams, that a portion of the crew may swing 
on this deck. | 


SPAR-DECK OF THE “ANTIETAM.” 


Commencing forward, first is the bowsprit step, two water 
closets on either side, capstan directly over the one on main deck, 
after-capstan forward of steerage-hatch, forward of the fore 
hatch are tracks and pivot-bolt sockets for a pivot-gun ; finally, 
directly abaft the main-deck cabin skylight, is the poop cabin 
bulkhead, abaft of which, there is a state-room, water-closet and 
pantry, on the port side, and a bath-room, state-room and oflice on 
the starboard side. 

Topsail-sheet-bitts are placed forward of the fore, main and 
mizzen masts; fife-rails and leading-blocks around the fore and 
main, and a brass pin-band on the mizzen, the leading-blocks at 
the mizzen secured to a brass horse-rail fixed to the mast coaming. 


MAGAZINES. 
(Figs 41 and 48, No. 6.) 


No detail of internal arrangement should be more carefully 
considered and executed than those relating to the stowage and de- 
livery of powder, since a defect in these particulars, apparently 
insignificant, may lead to the instantaneous destruction of the 
ship, or with the incendiary and explosive projectiles now used, 
to her becoming, comparatively, an easy prey to an antagonist. 
In view of the fact that all the powder for great guns is now put 
up in cubical copper tanks, made water-tight, the form of maga- 
zines should be as nearly rectangular as the shape of the vessel 
will admit, and they should be built strong enough to resist sufii- 
ciently the effect of her working in heavy weather, and also 
the pressure of water they will have to sustain in case of being 
flooded. 

All magazines should have a light-box (Figs. 41 and 43, No. 7), 
for each alley at one end, and a passage to deliver powder at the 
other ; and the magazine and its passage considered as one, must 
be made perfectly tight by caulking the (three-inch pine) bulk- 
heads and flooring, and then lining them internally, first with 
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white pine boards, tongued and grooved, battened off one inch from 
the bulkheads, sides and flooring, and again with sheet lead of six 
pounds to the square foot on the sides and bulkheads, and eight 
pounds to the square foot on the floor, soldered together over 
these boards. 

Both of these linings extend entirely over the bottom or floor, 
and all the way up to the deck above on all the sides. 

The athwartship bulkheads are lined externally with sheet-iron 
as a protection against fire, and to prevent the intrusion of rats. 
A magazine aft in a ship has its passage for delivering powder 
adjoining its forward part; and one forward in a ship has this 
passage adjoining its after part, in order that it may not be neces- 
sary to pass the powder over the light-box scuttle. The bulkhead 
between the passage and magazine room is put in after the maga- 
zine is lined; it is generally white pine tongued and grooved 
plank, two and a-half inches in thickness. As many doors are 
cut in the bulkhead separating this passage from the magazine 
room as there are alleys to be left in the latter, between the racks 
or shelves on which the tanks are stowed, and these doors must 
correspond with the alleys. They are not only to afford a means 
of entrance to the magazine room, but also for passing the tanks 
inand out. Through the upper part of each door a small scuttle 
is cut, for the purpose of passing the cartridges out of the maga- 
zine room with the door itself closed; and has a lid so arranged 
as to open outward only, and to close of itself when the scuttle is 
not actually in use. 

Sailing frigates should have two alleys for each magazine. In 
screw vessels of large class, where the shaft will interfere with 
this arrangement, two alleys for the forward magazine. In 
smaller vessels one alley will suffice. In all cases the alley is not 
less than two feet ten inches in breadth, and it ought to be more 
if practicable, to prevent confusion and delay. Each alley is 
illuminated by a separate light. If there is room in the maga- 
zine, there should be space left, at the end nearest the light, for a 
man to pass from one alley to the other without going into the 
passage. Ships with two magazines, one forward and the other 
aft, should have them as nearly equal, in point of capacity, as the 
shape of the vessel and other circumstances will admit. 

Magazines are constructed as low down as possible. Their 
floors never come below the tops of the keelsons, but may rest on 
them. Their height should be equal only to an exact number of 
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times the height of a powder tank when lying on its side, in addi- 
tion to the thickness of the shelving. 

An additional inch for each shelf should be allowed for spring 
or play. 

The whole height in the clear should be limited by the condi- 
tion that a man standing on the floor may reach the upper tier of 
tanks with ease. Four tiers of 200 lb. tanks, three of them rest- 
ing on shelves two inches thick, and the other on inch battens on 
the magazine floor, will, with an allowance of one and a-half 
-inches for spring and play, require a height, in the clear, of six 
feet two inches. Three tiers will require a height, in the clear, 
of about four feet eight inches. 

A magazine should be placed, if possible, so as not to inelude a 
part of a mast. 

All the metallic fixtures about a magazine, delivering passages, 
and light-rooms, must be of copper. 

Each delivering passage has, for the distribution of powder, at 
least as many passing scuttles communicating with the orlop or 
berth deck as there are chains of scuttles above. 

Each magazine, as a whole, that is, including the delivering- 
passage, being made as stated above, water-tight, is to be provided 
with an independent cock for filling it rapidly with water; a 
waste-pipe through the bulkhead at the height of the upper tier 
of tanks to carry off the superfluous water; and a valve in the 
floor for letting the water off when the magazine is to be emptied 
after being flooded. Both cocks are turned from the deck above, 
each having a lever to its spindle for the purpose, which comes up 
inside a deck plate, the flange of which is distinctly marked what 
it is, the wrenches for turning them are kept in lockers built for 
that purpose, near each cock, locked, and the keys kept with 
those of the magazine. 


LIGHTING THE MAGAZINE. 
(Figs. 41 and 43, No. 7.) 


The magazine is lighted by means of one regulation lamp, to 
correspond with each alley of the magazine room, placed in a 
light-box arranged for that purpose. This box, of which a por- 
tion of the magazine bulkhead forms a part, is lined internally, 
with soldered sheets of copper, and has a few inches of water in 
it whenever the lamp is lighted. The entrance to it is through a 
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scuttle in the deck large enough to admit the lamp, generally 154 
inches athwartships, 11} inches fore-and-aft, and 28 inches deep 
(measnred on the inside). In the portion of the magazine bulk- 
head jast alluded to, and so as to throw as much light as possible 
into the magazine room, an opening 12 inches in diameter and 8 
inches above the bottom of the light-box is cut, which is covered 
by two plain glasses of about two inches in thickness, somewhat 
separated from each other, one of which, that next to the lamp, 
must be permanently fixed in the bulkhead, and the other, or that 
next to the magazine, is let into a wooden frame, so that it may 
be easily removed, and thus both glasses cleaned at any time with 
convenience and safety. The glasses are held in place by a rim 
of copper fastened with brass screws, after being closely fitted 
and having their edges made perfectly tight. On the back and 
sides of the light-box inside, there is an inner lining commencing 
five inches below the top where it is connected to the water-tight 
lining, and extending to within three inches of the bottom, having 
an off-set of three-fourths of an inch; holes for the admission of 
air to form a draught for the lamp, are cut through the back and 
sides of the box, below the top of the inner lining, covered with 
copper wire-gauze on the outside of the box. A small dome or 
reversed funnel of copper, is placed above the lamp and fitted 
with a pipe of the same metal to convey the smoke off. This 
pipe is made to screw into the under side of the cover of the 
light-box, and the hole on top is closed by a metal screw-plug, 
when not in use. The dome or funnel is fixed to the under 
side of the light-box cover. 

Ledges are placed upon the shelves and cleats between each 
tank to secure them from getting out of place when the ship rolls. 


SHELL ROOMS. 


Shell rooms are lined internally the same as magazines, and the 
provision for lighting and flooding are similar. Each room has 
one light-box, arranged like those for magazines. 


EXTERIOR DIMENSIONS, IN INCHES, FOR SHELL BOXES. 


For XV-inch shell, 18. x18. x20. high. 
Yor XI-inch shell, 12.75 x 12.75 x 14.5 high. 
For X-inch shell, 11.65 x 11.65 x 13.9 high. 
For [X-inch shell, 10.63 x 10.63 x 12.9 high 
For VIll-inch shell, 10.20 x 10.10 x 12.2 high.’ 
For 32-pounder shell, 8.60x 8.50 x 10.2 high. 
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AREAS OCCUPIED BY ONE TIER OF SHELL BOXES. 


XI-Inch, X-Inch, TX-Inch., VIII-Inch. 32-Pounder. 


PES Sn Nos yore Tn, 


72 | 15.54% 5.84| 75'| 15.25.34 [102 | 15.82 5.93| 108! 16x6 | 176] 16x6 
52 [14.4 x 4.64] 56 | 14.2x4.14| 80 Mobo) H 15x50} 1401.16 x 65 


No. Ft. Tn, No. Ft. Tn. No. Ft. In. No. 


POWDER. TANKS. 


Exterior Dimensions. 


acl ight in inch j roximate weight 
SSE eee Manion Sides, in inches, | Weight when Peon illed eth 
grain, and Handle. pty. Cylinders, 
200 pounds 224 164 x 164 _674 pounds 218 pounds. 
159 pounds 224 15 x15 594 pounds |170 to 180 pounds. 
100 pounds 204 18: K1Bs Saree se iss < 
50 pounds 163 LOE X 102) fue ai eed» inate ole 


DIMENSIONS OF BOXES FOR BOAT AMMUNITION. 


— 


Weight in Powder. 


Calibre of Boat Kind of cima lon Dimensions of Boxes, in inches. 

Howitzer. Projectile. contalia: Empty. | Filled, 
24-pounder, Shrapnel) 9 22 x 20.75 by 13.75 high| 35} 2704 
24 BS Canister 9 22 x 20.75 by 15.50 ** 364 2172 
12 = heavy|Shrapne}; 9 18.75 x 17.75 by 11.138 ‘* | 22% 1403 

9 


12 : heavy Canister 18.75 x 17.75 by 12.25 °° 254 1142 


GUN-TACKLE BOLTS. 


To all the gun-ports on covered gun-decks the following bolts are 
required: two pairs of breeching-bolts on either side; two eye 
bolts for train-tackle, one on either side, made with a double eye 
and flattened on the lower side, that a nib-hooked block may be 
used ; two side-tackles or securing-holts, one on either side above 
the breeching-bolts and near the sides of the ports; one eye-bolt 
or hook over the centre of each port, about five inches below the. 
spar-deck beams, for housing the gun and for shifting it on the 
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carriage ; opposite to each port, in the deck, there will be one 
train-tackle eye-bolt, without there is some other bolt already put 
in that will answer the purpose. for dismounting guns on cov- 
ered decks, a composition deck-plate with a metal screw plug, is 
inserted in the deck above; through this deck-plate a heavy eye- 
bolt is placed secured above with a nut or key and iron washer» 
into this eye is hooked the breech-purchase-block. 

The hole or plate through which this bolt is put is directly over 
the cascabel block when the muzzle of the gun is under the 
housing bolt ; it is afterwards stopped with a metal screw-plug. 


SPACES REQUIRED FOR WORKING GUNS ON TRUCK CARRIAGES. 
(With muzzle 18 inches inside of centre of port.) 


Length of 

Gun and. Carriage. Radius, 

In. Hives 
meemearioh aholl .; state teats as cc cc cones « igh Wate a eivera te wiviek BW AA, 154.0 
VIII cig Gls eR ee Cie, eis ck avele ao Sale ead wale es 10 0 11 10 
VIII SE CESAR EIMERNE IDG oo Sosa PC's ai ak eos 6 kw os bie woes 9 94 11 10 
VIII de Gl eee oe el cie cc kc eave celeedece ees 9 6 LiPED 
Rime OULMOE. PAITObiteliet ss Gites «.ckd. wie ota Cre vin o's vee wv'siels Loch 158 
eA ARS RSI Ae es a SR 10 44 13° 0 
30 se ed Be CL SER Eh I Si dia hel athiene 9 4 Lig 
20 3 ‘ Sy, a nd a A oe Pe POR Sy red renter « 8 24 9 10 
50 wees BT 0 ae a a ey Soa od eg 9 44 TEee0 
82 BO) OT te era Ae yc cas elale'e ow wlaiave wie elas 10 54 126 
33 as Oy 1 Rte netfee a Sis S o'."d otcatnaled ee 6 lea ‘Loe 
32 S. Fe My ARC att G7: 6 cca: cies dhe are elk ele ke clade 9 04 FIE0 
32 a git yb) og RT RAS eae eee al that ae 9 6 
32 “ SS EO Gere or. oe he ek holes in date pe 6 10 9 0 


SPACE REQUIRED FOR WORKING DIFFERENT CLASSES OF GUNS ON 


PIVOT CARRIAGES. 
Distance of 
Pivot Centre 
from Water-way. Radius. 
In. 


eos In, 
150- sounder Parrott ESM TE SEA Oe Pitches Sonhe's @ cape ne a/ee 45 14 10 
100 oy RIEU are a8e 5c Soon ate o etalesen ee mies 45 13. 13 
60 4: e eT oehensit as & <b vs Dale a's cpuigr ne 38 ts a 
30 a vy SEMA IS 9 ace i/o sahil ia Bianca ats sists «> hu0 38 2... 0 
20 od i TE Bee ag Nee a See nee in ake 27 g- 9 
XI.-inch shell (iron carriage and slide) pivot at water-way... ae. - 0 
ft) MOG UN. « <a we's'n a'aleidls sine el twh « 45 14 10 
x SEE? _ 490s AMER #2) 155 5r'c'c 5 Sec. «\u'ates,a-wnoie iar a'e ove 45 13 «6 
IX ok ee ES Lua aes So's tleih'e Sg Weve 240 12 O 
20-pounder Rifle, or ) 
24 66 get ar ne bore § eco sees ee ese sero eseeeseres erovee 24 7 0 


The distance between pivot centres of all XJ.-inch, X.-inch, 
TX.-inch, and 100-pounder carriages shall be either 142 or 1172 
inches, depending on the breadth of beam, position of hatches, 
and other obstructions, and is not deviated from except by explicit 
direction from the Bureau of Ordnance. For a 60-pounder Par- 
rott, 180 inches between centres, and for the 30-pounder, 120 
inches. 
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SIZES OF SOCKETS AND PIVOT BOLTS. 


For XI.-inch, For 6(, 30, 
X.-inch, [X.-inch, anc 
and 100-Pounder 20 Pounder 
In. In. 
Length ‘of bott‘ander the head -1.'.. (cesses cece: eerie 18 14 
Diameteriol-bolt. iia .aS wes d wl ble he a pen eee is ee ee ee 4 3 
Me hole:ihk Socket: :<..\..«ss0 ove de wee ee Ai 3.5 
eS TORS thom iw Ue Fac oid cdled are Aas Oe on ee ene 10.5 8 
Height of Doss..-c3) <0 pcioa aioe nen u.s se aaa eee 1.5 1.1 


Slot in the pivot-plate one-sixteenth larger than the boss. 

For XI.-inch, X.-inch, [X.-inch, and 100-pounder carriages, the 
fighting and shifting sockets are bossed, the housing socket plain. 

For 60-pounder, 80-pounder, and 20-pounder carriages, the 
shifting socket alone is bossed. 


POSITION OF GUN-TACKLE BOLTS FOR BROADSIDE GUNS. 


20 and 24 inch 16 and 18 inch 


Port-sills. as 
n. Nn. 

Height of centre of lower breeching-bolt from deck... 14.75 10.75 
Distance between upper and lower breeching-bolts.... 3.75 3.75 
Distance of centre of first set of breeching-bolts from 

side Of porte t.5..00 le. chet yaa eee eee 14. 14, 
Distance of centre of second set of breeching-bolts 

from side.of ports: . 220s. dase a eee eee ee 22. 22. 
Distance of centre of training-bolt from side of port.. 36. 36. 
Height of training-bolt from deck.............. .-- 21. 14. and 16 
Height of securing-bolt (side-tackle bolt) above port-sill 8. 18, 


For [X.-inch guns, the port-sill should not be less than 20 inches 
in height, and no port-sill less than 16 inches, otherwise the car- 
riages will not give sufficient elevation. 


FIFE-RAILS. 


A fife-rail is placed around the fore and main masts, for the 
purpose of belaying a portion of the rigging, the remaining por- 
tion, that is worked from the deck, belays to the pin-rails, which 
are secured to the inside of the bulwarks, and should be in length 
the space occupied by the spread of the rigging. Between the 
stanchions which support the fife-rail there is an iron rod, called 
a horse-rail, on which the leading blocks are secured. Several 
vessels have been fitted with iron-strapped leading-blocks, fitted 
to turn on a pivot between two horse-rails. This plan was sug- 
gested by Rear-Admiral T. O. Selfridge, U.S. N. 

The stanchions to the fife-rails are also sheaved for leaders. 
Under the pin-rails at the side an eye-bolt should be driven in 
the upper strake of spirketing opposite the space between every 
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two pins, for the purpose of securing leading blocks for the run- 
hing rigging. 

Instead of a fife-rail a composition pin-band, hinged on the 
fore side and set up with a bolt and nut abaft, is placed on the 
mizzen-mast; leading blocks around the mizzen-mast are secured 
on a circular brass horse-rail, which is secured to the top of the 
mast coaming. 


- 


FORE AND MAIN SHEET-CHOCKS. 


Fore and main sheet-chocks are fixed blocks, made of lgnum 
vitee, placed in the bulwarks of the vessel for the purpose of lead- 
ing the hauling part of the shects on deck; in some instances 
they are placed in the gun-deck batteries, but oftener in the spar- 
deck. The chocks, both inside and out, are fair with the outer 
surface of the planking; they are put in in two halves, lapping 
upon the timber to the thickness of the planking, two-thirds 
of its breadth, two bolts being driven through the laps and 
timber, and clinched on the inside lap. These chocks should be 
placed in the opening of the frame. The fore-sheet chock should 
have three sheaves: the upper one for the sheet, cnt with the 
proper rake; the centre one for the after-guy of the swinging- 
boom; the third for the lower studding-sail outhauler. The 
main-sheet chock has only a single sheave. The fore and main 
sheets are either belayed to large horn-cleats secured to the inside 
batteries, or, if convenient, to a large cavil placed in the end of 
the pin-rail. A heayy eye-bolt is placed outside, below the sheet- 
chocks, for the standing part of the fore and main sheets. An 
additional bolt is placed below the fore-sheet chock for the stand- 
ing part of the after-guy of swinging-boom. 

Main-tack-bolts are placed in the water-ways—one for the 
standing part, and one forthe leader; they go throngh, and are 
clinched on plates on the outside planking. 

The fore-tack, if not led to a bumpkin forward, has bolts put in 
for it on the top-gallant forecastle-deck, properly secured. 

The sheet-chocks and bolts for tacks should be properly placed, 
so that when the tacks are down, and the sheets home, the can- - 
vas may present as flat a surface as possible to the wind. 
*Therefore, that they may be placed in the best position for the 
tacks and sheets, mark on the deck-plan the point where the foot 


* Fincham. 
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of the fore-course will cut the foremost shroud, and through this 
point draw a line making an angle with the keel of the ship of 
25°; upon this line set off the breadth of the foot of the foresail, 
which will determine the outer end of the bumpkin, to which the 
fore-tack is brought. | 

In fixing the place for the fore-sheet-chock, the same <are 
should be taken, for, when it is brought home to the side, the 
part of the sail from the after-shroud to the after-leech will 
become a “back sail.” As regards the position of the main-tack- 
bolts, the same course must be pursued in determining the place 
for hauling it down, except that the angle of the yard with a 
fore-and-aft line should not be more than 20°, as the main-sail 
should always be braced sharper than the fore-sail, because the 
wind is brought more fore-and-aft when it strikes the main-sail. 

The same care should also be observed in regard to placing the 
main-sheet-chocks as for the fore-sheet. 


TOP-SAIL SHEETS. 


The hauling part of the top-sail sheets are led through the bitts 
placed on the forward side of the masts for that purpose, and are 
belayed to a cavil placed in the head of the bitt. Fore and main 
topsail-sheet bitts should be sheaved, that the sheets may be led 
aft. An eye-bolt should be put ia below the sheave for a stopper. 


BOLTS FOR JIB AND TOPMAST STAY-SAIL SHEETS. 


When the vessel has a top-gallant forecastle-deck, there should 
be an eye-bolt on either side of this deck to hook the standing 
part of the jib-sheets, and two on each side of the deck for the 
topmast stay-sail sheets—one for the standing part and one for 
the leader. The position of these bolts must be such that the 
sheet, when taut, shali form a line at right angles with the luff 
of the sail, for, otherwise, either the foot or the leech would 
become slack, and the sails thus be deprived of a great portion 
of their efficacy. 


BOLTS FOR FORE AND MAIN TRY-SAIL AND SPANKER-SHERTS. 


One eye-bolt is placed on either side of the deck, in or near 
the water-ways, for the fore and main try-sail sheets to hook in, 
care being taken to place the bolts in such a position that the sail 
may set as flat as possible. A heavy bolt is placed on each side 
of the poop or quarter deck in the planksheer or water-way to 
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hook the spanker-sheet. Eye-bolts are required on either side to 
hook the fore and main try-sail-vangs; the spanker-vangs hook in 
an eye on the main-brace bumpkin. 


BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR TOP-SAIL HALLIARDS. 


One heavy eye-bolt should be placed on either side of the deck 
opposite their respective backstays, for the purpose of hooking 
a leading block for the fore, main, and mizzen top-sail halliards. 
In every case, an eye-bolt is placed in the channels on either side, 
for the purpose of hooking the lower block of the top-sail hal- 
liards. When a vessel carries a battery on her spar-deck, clevis 
or lewis-bolts should be put in instead of fixed bolts, and placed 
so as to lead clear of the guns. 


MAIN-BRACE BUMPKINS, 


Main-brace bumpkins are generally made of wrought iron and 
placed through the timbers below, or the chock above the poop- 
deck, and the inner end keyed, fitted with a brace on the forward 
and after sides and one below. The standing part and leading 
block of the main-brace are generally secured to it, the hauling 
part being led in on deck through a fixed block placed above the 
main-rail or in the bulwarks. 


FORE-STAY BOLTS. 


In nearly all the modern ships in the United States Navy, the 
fore-stay bolts are put in on forward end of the top-gallant fore- 
eastle deck; the eye is formed to shackle a heart to, the bolt in 
many instances being driven through the knight-heads and set up 
on the outside with nuts and washers. In other cases it has been 
placed through a heavy oak piece let into the deck for that pur- 
pose, passing through the deck-hook and breast-hook over the 
bowsprit, secured on the under side of the breast-hook with nuts 
and washers; the bolt is made with an arm projecting forward of 
the eye, which is also secured with bolts clinched on the underside 
of the hook, adding very much to its strength. The best method 
for securing the fore-stays, and that which has been adopted on 
many of our modern vessels, is to have a wrought-iron band 
placed on the bowsprit just forward of the knight-heads, having 
a lug welded on either side, to which the hearts for setting up the 
stays are secured. The latter plan is decidedly the best, as it does 
not interfere in bracing the fore-yard up sharp. 
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MAIN-STAY BOLTS. 


Bolts for the main-stays, one on either side, are placed through 
the beam, on the forward side of the mast, secured with washers 
and nuts below, or in the water-way, the bolt passing through the 
water-way, timber and outside planking, and riveted on a large 
plate let in flush with the plank, the bolts being further secured 
by having an arm forged on the forward side of the eye, which is 
secured with blunt bolts driven into the water-way. In vessels 
having a light spar-deck with the main-stays close to the mast, 
two heavy rods of iron are run between decks and shackled to a 
heavy bolt, secured to one of the gun-deck beams, the upper end 
of the rods being made to shackle the dead-eye for securing the 
stay. This plan is generally used. (See Fig. 41.) 


BOLTS FOR TOP-TACKLES AND LEADERS FOR TOP-TACKLES. 


Two heavy eye-bolts are required on each side of the several 
masts for the top-tackles and leaders for the top-tackles and jeer- 


falls. . 
BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR YARD AND STAY TACKLE-FALL. 

If the vessel has a top-gallant forecastle, one bolt will be 
placed on it on each side, and so as to lead well aft, for leaders 
for the yard and stay tackle-fall. 

BOLT FOR A LEADER FOR THE FORE-STAY TACKLE-FALL. 

One bolt is required on either side of the deck, forward of main 
hatch for a leader for the fore-stay tackle-fall. 

BOLTS FOR THE MAIN-YARD AND MAIN-STAY TACKLE-FALL. 

Two bolts are required forward of, and near the mainmast, for 
leaders for the main-yard and main-stay tackle-falls. 

CHOCK FOR THE FORE-TOPMAST STUDDING-SAIL TACK AND BOOM BRACE. 


A chock should be placed in the bulwarks, generally just for- 
ward of the gangway, with two sheaves in it, for the fore-topmast 
studding-sail tacks and boom brace. 


BOLTS IN CHANNELS FOR THE PENDANT TACKLES. 


Two eye-bolts are required in each channel for the purpose of 
hooking the pendant tackles to. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOLTS. O15 


BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR THE FORE AND MAIN TOPMAST AND FORE 
AND MAIN TOP-GALLANT STUDDING-SAIL HALLIARDS. 


Two eye-bolts are required on either side of the spar-deck, in 
wake of the back-stays near the water-way, both to the fore and 
main masts, for the purpose of hooking the leader for the fore 
and main topmast and fore and main top-gallant studding-sail- 
halliards. 


BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR THE MAST-ROPES. 


An eye-bolt is required on deck near the waterway, abaft each 
mast, for the purpose of hooking the leader for the fore, main and 
mizzen top-gallant mast-ropes ; they should be placed far enough 
abaft the masts to lead the rope clear of the cross-trees. 


BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR THE MAIN TOPMAST AND MAIN TOP-GALLANT 
STAY-SAIL SHEETS. 


Two eye-bolts are required on either side of the deck near the 
water-ways, for the purpose of hooking the leaders for the main 
topmast and main top-gallant staysail sheets. 

BOLTS FOR HOOKING THE CAT-BACKS. 

Two eye-bolts are required in the cheek-knees over the hawse- 

holes, for the purpose of hooking the cat-backs. 
BOLTS FOR THE SHEET-CHAIN STOPS, 


Eye-bolts are required around each bow for sheet-chain stops. 


BOLTS FOR THE RUDDER-PENDANT STOPS. 
Eye-bolts are required around the stern for the rudder-pendant 
Stops. 
BOLTS FOR SECURING THE ENDS OF RUDDER-CHAINS. 


Two composition eye-bolts are required in the stern over the 
rudder yoke, for the purpose of securing the upper end of the 
rudder-chains. 


BOLTS IN LOWER BRACKETS FOR SECURING THE WHISKER-JUMPERS. 


An eye-bolt is required in the lower bracket of the head on 
either side for the purpose of securing the lower end of the 
whisker-jumper. 
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BOLTS FOR THE JIB AND FLYING-JIB GUYS, FORE TOPMAST STAYS, 
BACK-ROPES AND BOWSPRIT SHROUDS, AND LINKS FOR BOBSTAYS. 


Eye-bolts_ are required in either bow for the purpose of secur- 
ing the jib and flying-jib guys, fore topmast stays, backropes, and 
bowsprit-shrouds. Links are placed between the projecting eyes 
on the bobstay plates, for the purpose of securing the lower end 
of the bobstays. 


METHOD OF SETTING UP THE JIB AND FLYING-JIB STAYS, FORE TOP- 
GALLANT AND ROYAL STAYS. 


The jib and flying-jib stays, and fore top-gallant and royal stays 
are set up to two long shanked bolts in the head, having a double- 
eye in each bolt; they are driven through the knight-heads and 
clinched or keyed on the inside. Sometimes the flying-martin- 
gale and fore topmast stays are set up in the head, in which case 
bolts must be put in for them. 


BOLT FOR THE FORE-YARD TACKLE, 


An eye-bolt should be placed on either side of the top-gallant 
forecastle, properly placed, for the fore-yard tackle. 


BOLTS FOR THE FORE AND MAIN LIFTS. 


Eye-bolts are required on either side of the fore and main 
masts, for the fore and main lifts. 


BOLTS FOR SECURING THE MAIN TOP-MAST STAYS. 


Two bolts with dead-eyes attached are placed through the 
mast coaming and deck-frame, properly secured below, on the 
after-side of the foremast, for the purpose of securing the main 
topmast stays. 


BOLTS FOR LEADERS FOR THE BOATS’ FALLS. 


Eye-bolts are required properly placed for leaders for the boats’ 
falls. 


MISCELLANEOUS FITTINGS. 


The bolts before enumerated form only a portion of those re- 
quired in connection with the rigging of the ship, but they are 
among the most important, and should be located properly. 

In addition to the fittings already considered the following are 
required :— : 


MISCELLANEOUS FITTINGS. 


Fish-davits and steps to ditto. 
(iron.) 

Stand racks and other fittings 
for small arms. 

Bars, hatch, scuttle, ete. 

Benches, armorers’, and carpen- 
ters’. 

Binnacles, -and all the fittings 
connected therewith. 

Blocks, beef and chopping. 

Boats, stowing of, including 
chocks, bolts, ete. 

Boats’ davits, and all fittings 
therewith. 

Buoys, life, including fittings for. 

Cleats, belaying and cavils. 

Coats tc mast and mast wedges. 

Companions and hoods, over 
hatchways and skylights. 

Cranks between beams for cap- 
stan bars. 

Chests, mess, at the rate of one 
for every 12 men in the crew, 
marines and firemen includ- 
ed. 

Chests, arm and signal. 

Galley-bed, work connected 
with fitting and fixing, includ- 
ing the lead for the bed and 
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tin for covering the beams 
and deck, and bolts to secure 
the galley to the deck. 

Hand-holds to hatchways. 

Hatch-cranes, for striking down 
and whipping up shot, shell, 
provisions, etc. 

Hawser and hose reels. 

Ladders, accommodation, Jacob’s 
hatchways, top-gallant fore- 
castle, and poop, and bridge, 
including fittings for. 

Lockers for signals. 

Ports, half, and bucklers. 

Plugs, scupper, side, hawse, and 
stern pipe. 

Pumps, fitting, and all work 
connected therewith, includ- 
ing brakes, etc., for working 
ditto. 

Stanchions, awning and man- 
rope. 

Steps to ship’s side and grab 
rods for ditto. 

Sentry’s walk. 

Spare spars, stowing of. 

Skylights. 

Stand for scuttle-butt, and bolts 
to secure it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tron Ship Building—Preparation of Model and Arrangement of Outside Plating ~ 
Mode of ordering Plates and Angle Irons—Laying down of the Ship—Pre- 
parations of Frame Angle Irons—Preparation of Kee] Work, Stem and Stern 
Posts—Stems—Forging and Planing of Stems—Stern-Posts—Iron Beams— 
Preparation of Beams—Process of Framing—Preparations of Floor Plates 
and Reversed Angle: Irons—Description of Ordinary Mode of Plating a Ship 
-——Mode of Working Deck Stringers—Method of taking the Shape for and 
Working Plates with a large amount of Curvature and Twist—Ordinary 
Arrangement of Riveting in Outside Plating—Deck Planking for Iron Ves- 
sels—Preparations of Bulkheads—Putting in and Testing Rivet Work— 
Caulking Laps and Butts of Plating—Bracket Plate System of Framing Iron 
Ships—Laying off of Ship—Preparation of Model—Disposition of Butts of 
Keel Work, Bottom Plating, etc.,—Preparation of Moulds for Stem and 
Stern Post—Preparation of the Keel Work—Preparation of Short Trans- 
verse Plate and Bracket Frames-~Preparation of Longitudinal Frames— 
Process of Framing—Working of Bottom Plating—Fitting of Skin-Plating 
and Girders Behind Armor—Preparation of Beams—Preparation of Bulk- 
heads—Arrangement of Deck Stringers and Plating—Armor Plating. 


IRON SHIP BUILDING. 


(Fig. 59.) 


In this chapter I propose to give a brief outline of the general 
method of proceeding with the work of building iron ships. The 
descriptions given are based upon the method practiced by some 
of the principal firms in this country and England; but as most 
ship-builders have peculiar methods of performing some portions 
of the work, it would be impossible to give any general descrip- 
tion which would include all these special cases. 


PREPARATION OF MODEL AND ARRANGEMENT OF OUTSIDE PLATING. 


The order in which the work is usually conducted is as follows: 
A model of the ship on a scale of $ inch to a foot is prepared im- 
mediately after the drawings have been received, and on the 
model the general arrangement of the edges and butts of the 
plating, the directions of the longitudinal work, deck-lines, ete., 
are drawn. That no confusion may occur in ordering the plates 
from the manufacturers, and that a correct account may be given 
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Fic. 59. 
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to the workmen, it is customary to work the strakes in order, 
alphabetically, and to number the plates in each strake. The 
lengths of plates used are regulated by the specification, averaging 
about 10 feet. 


MODE OF ORDERING PLATES AND ANGLE-IRONS. 


The Jengths of the frames, reversed angle-irons, etc., are taken 
from the~body-plan on the mould-loft floor. The dimensions, 
actual weights, and particulars of the results obtained by the test- 
ing of both plates and angle-irons are recorded in an order-book, 
and in case where the plates have a peculiar shape, there is a 
rough sketch given of the form to which they must be brought 
by the manufacturer. A margin of one inch in length and one- 
half inch in breadth is allowed in the dimensions recorded in the 
order-book above the net dimensions of plates on the broadside of 
an iron ship; but forward and aft, where there is considerable 
curvature and twist, a greater margin is given. Floor-plates are 
usually ordered to the required taper, and afterwards bent to the 
proper curves. When centre-plate keelsons are adopted, each of 
the floors is in two separate pieces. In ships with bar-keels each 
floor is usually made up of two pieces welded together, the welds 
of adjacent frames being placed on opposite sides of the centre- 
line in order to give a good shift. 


LAYING DOWN OF THE SHIP. 


The laying down of the ship is proceeded with simultaneously 
with: the preparation of the model, and when it has been com- 
pleted the lines to which the angle-iron frames are to be bent are 
transferred to boards prepared for the purpose, and razed in. 
There are two boards, each being large enough to take the midship 
section of the ship, the fore-body being transferred to one and the 
after-body to the other. In order to show the lines more clearly, 
the upper surface of these boards are covered with a composition 
of lamp-black, size, and water. The name commonly given to 
these boards by the workmen is the “schrive,’ or “schriving” 
boards, but I shall refer to them as blackboards throughout the fol- 
lowing description. In addition to the lines to the outside of the 
frarne, the position of the plate-edges, diagonals, level-lines, heights 
of floors, beam-ends, etc. (which answer for bevelling spots), are 
marked upon the blackboards, which are then removed to a place 
appropriated for the purpose, situated near the furnace, in which 
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the angle-irons are heated. In the transverse system of framing, 
which this relates to, the frames are formed by a frame angle-iron 
and a reverse angle-iron riveted to it; the floor-plates riveted to 
the frame angle-iron at the lower edge, the reverse angle-iron 
being carried across on the tw per edge of the floor-plate, and 
riveted to it with an angle-iron on the opposite side of the floor- 
plate, the rivets passing through, and connecting all three to- 
gether. 

The various modes in which floor-plates are fitted are regulated 
by the arrangement of keel which is adopted. 

In vessels which have external solid-bar keels, the floor-plates 
usually cross the centre-line, while the frame angle-iron ends at 
the centre-line in many cases. A strap of angle-iron, about four 
feet long, of the same size as the frame angle-iron, is riveted on 
the opposite side of the floor-plates in most vessels where this ar- 
rangement is adopted, and. so keeps up the transverse strength of 
the frame, and secures the bottom plating. Sometimes, however, 
the frame angle-iron is continued across the centre-line. 

The limber-holes, as a general rule, are cut in the floor-plates, 
above the frame angle-iron, and to prevent water lodging in the 
spaces below, they are usually filled up with cement. 

When hollow-plate keels* are adopted the arrangements of the 
floor-plates is exactly similar to that just described for a bar-keel ; 
the frame angle-irons, however, in these cases generally run across 
the keel, and the hollow keel itself forms the water-course. 


PREPARATION- OF FRAME ANGLE IRONS. 


The leveling-blocks, or bending slabs on which the frames are 
bent, are made of cast iron, the upper surface being straight and 
out of winding, and perforated with holes placed at intervals of 
about six inches. The line to which the frame is to be bent is 
transferred from the blackboard to the slab by means of a soft 
iron bar, known as a “set” iron (about 14 by $ inch), which is 
bent to the line on the board, has the bevelling spots, etc., marked 
on it, and is then removed to the slab, on which the curve is drawn 
and the spots are marked. 

The bevellings are given out ona separate board, as in wood 
ship building, and are applied to the back of the angle-iron. Care 


* The hollow-plate kee. was used in the construction of the iron monitors and 
iron tugs in our service. 


————" 
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has to be taken in bringing the flanges to the correct bevelling tc 
avoid striking too heavily, as the angle-iron, even when of good 
quality, is liable to open at the root under very heavy blows. The 
backs of the flanges are also liable to become hollowed while the 
bevelling is being performed unless special care is taken to keep 
them straight, which, it will be obvious, is an essential condition 
for good work, for otherwise the flange would not fit accurately 
against the plating. 

The bending and bevelling having been completed, the angle- 
iron is allowed to cool, and is then taken to the blackboard and 
tried to its curve, any unfairness or alteration of form which may 
exist being corrected. The plate edges, and other stations before 
enumerated, are notched in on the frames, and the rivet holes for 
the outside plating are marked, the pitch varying from six to 
eight diameters, according to the space between the plate edges. 
The spacing of the rivets for the reversed angle-irons is regulated 
by the rivets in the outside plating, the rule observed being that 
no two rivets shall come in the same transverse section of the 
angle-iron frame, as its strength would otherwise be seriously 
reduced, 

The average pitch of the rivets in the reversed bars also is six 
to eight diameters. The holes in the frames should be punched 
from the back, in order that the counter-sink obtained by punch- 
ing may assist in keeping the rivet in place. The holes in the 
frames, which receive the rivets in the plate-edges, are generally 
drilled after the ship is framed and the plate-edges faired and 
marked in. When the punching has been completed, the frame 
is again tried to the curve on the board, and any alteration of 
form caused by punching is corrected. 


PREPARATION OF KEEL-WORK, STEM AND STERN-POSTS. 


While the frames are being prepared, the keel is proceeded 
with and temporarily put together on blocks alongside the dock 
or slip where the ship is to be built. This course is adopted 
whatever may be the character of the keel, whether bar or flat- 
keel. When the keel is made ready, the frame stations are 
painted upon it, and it is taken to pieces and removed to the per- 
manent blocks in the dock or slip, where it is put together again 
and. riveted up. 

The fore and after ends of the keel have been previously pre- 
pared so as to scarph with stem and stern-posts respectively, and 
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it is usual to make the moulds for the stem and stern-post at as 
early a stage of the work as possible, in order that they may be 
forged, and that no time may be lost in waiting for their comple- 
tion. The work amidship is often well advanced, however, be- 
fore thé stern-post is got in place. It is usual to drill all holes in 
connection with bar-keels ; and in all work where three thicknesses 
come together, the holes are drilled in the centre thickness, and 
punched in the outer thicknesses, in order to secure their being 


well filled by the rivets. 


STEMS. 


The stem of an iron ship is generally a prolongation of the 
keel; the iron stem at present in use in ordinary iron vessels is 
simply a curved solid bar, of uniform section, or nearly so, gene- 
rally forming the contour of the bow, even where a projecting 
knee forms an ornamental head. Lloyd’s Rule simply provides 
that the keel and stem shall be scarphed or welded together ; if 
scarphed, the length of the scarph must be eight times the thick- 
ness. The Liverpool Rules require that the foot of the stem 
shall be extended so as to form part of the keel, not less than 44 
feet long. 

Stems formed and fitted with special regard to their adaptation 
for forcing or ramming in the sides of other ships, the considera- 
tion of expense, which so largely controls the Cesigns of mer- 
cantile vessels, is here subordinate to other considerations ; and 
the forging and planing of the stem into any desired shape is 
held to be justifiable. The first thing to be accomplished is to 
give to such a stem the support of all the bow, bottom-plating, 
and armor-plating, in delivering a horizontal blow. Jor this 
purpose all such plating is let into the substance of the stem, 
abutting squarely and closely against the fore-side of the rabbet ; 
the stem being made deep enough in front of the plate-ends to 
form a sufficiently stout abutment for them, and deep enough 
abaft, the rabbet-line, or in other words, affording sufticient sur- 
face for the skin-plating to receive a double row of bolts through 
that plating. In the wake of armor, the stem has to be formed 
sufficiently deep to receive not the armor only but the skin- 
plating behind it. Sometimes these large stems are formed in 
two pieces, connected by a carefully fitted hook scarph, eight 


one-inch rivets passing through the scarph to secure them to 
vether, 
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FORGING AND PLANING OF STEMS. 


The stems of all the English iron-clad frigates are formed of the 
best scrap-iron under the steam hammer. The stem having been 
forged, is sometimes bent to form and planed afterwards, and at 
other times planed first and berit. The best method is to plane it 
first and bend it afterwards; but the planing in that case occn- 
pies a long time and is very costly, owing to the planing-tool 
having to be made to travel round the varying curvature of the 
stem. 

The mode of bending stems varies. The stems of the J/ino- 
‘ taur and Northumberland, English iron-clads, were bent on 
bevelling slabs used for bending ship-frames, a coke fire being 
made round a length of about eight feet at a time; and when the 
heat was sufficient, the fire was removed, and the bending affected 
by means of wedge-setts, a tackle and crab, and other like appli- 
ances. This operation was repeated until the whole length was 
brought to the required shape. 


STERN-POSTS. 


The stern-posts of iron ships admit of the same variety as keels 
and stems. Solid-bar posts are now used, being scarphed or 
welded to the keel in the same manner as the stem is secured. If 
the stern-post be scarphed, the length of the scarph must be eight 
times the thickness of the keel. Stern-posts now in universal use 
are solid forgings. The forward-post in screw-ships is fashioned 
to receive the engineer’s shaft-tube, in wake of the shaft, and the 
rudder-post has the lugs and braces for carrying the rudder, 
either forged upon it, or secured to it by forked arms, embracing 
it and riveted to it. The two posts are generally forged in one 
piece. 

IRON BEAMS. 


Lloyd’s Rule with respect to the form and depth of beams is as 
follows :—Beam-plates to be in depth one-quarter of an inch for 
every foot in length of the midship beams,and to be in thick- 
ness one-sixteenth of an inch for every inch in depth of the said 
beams, and to be made of H-iron, T bulb-iron, or bulb-plate, with 
double angle-irons riveted on the upper edge, the two sides of 
each of these angle-irons to be not less in breadth than three-fourths 
the depth of the beam-plates, and to be in thickness one-sixteenth 
of an inch for every inch of the two sides of the angle-iron ; of 
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the beams may be composed of any other approved form of beam- 
iron of equal strength. Where beams below the upper or mid- 
dle deck (including abe beams) have no deck laid upon them, 
the angle-irons on their upper edges are required to be of the 
same dimensions of the angle-irons of the reverse frames. 

The Liverpcol Rules require that the beams shall be formed of 
bulbed iron with strongly bulbed lower edge, with double angle- 
irons on top edge, or of bulbed T-iron, or of any other approved 
form, and their regulation as to depth is almost identical with 
that of Lloyd’s Rules. The bulb-iron now generally used for 
deck beams is rolled in one, and the angle-irons on the upper 
edge are worked after the she iron hase been bent to the round 
up. The form of beam now commonly employed, especially for 
upper deck beams, is known as the “ Butterley Patent Welded 
Beam.” Up to 12 inches in depth they are rolled in one piece ; 
above that depth, the bulb half is rolled separately from the 
upper or T half, and the two are welded together along the neu- 
tral axis of the beams. 


PREPARATION OF BEAMS. 


While the frames and keel of the ship are in progress, beam- 
moulds, with the spring and length marked on them, are given 
out to the workmen to guide them in making the beams. The 
processes of bending and straightening the beams are performed 
by means of screw presses worked by hand or hydraulic presses, 
the beams being cold. In forming the beam-knees the ends are 
the only parts put into the fire, and the plan adopted in nearly 
all instances is to split the beam arm for a short distance, turn the 
lower part down and weld a piece of plate iron in. 

The moulding of the frames determines the number of rows of 
rivets which may be employed in connecting the beam knee with 

the frame, double or treble zigzag riveting being preferred for 
this purpose. In setting off the fastenings in the knees, templates 
are used. These templates are put in place at the ship, and the 
holes are arranged so that they may clear the holes in the other 
flanges of the frame angle-irons, two rivets being usually put in 
the upper part of the beam arm above the line of the weld made 
in forming the knee. The templates are then removed to the 
beams, and the positions of the holes are transferred to the knees. 
After the holes have been drilled or punched in the knees, the 
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be>ms are put in place, set fair to the beam line and fixed, and 
then the holes are drilled through the frames. 


PROCESS OF FRAMING. 


When the keel has been fixed in position on the permanent 
blocks, the process of framing is commenced, the frame amidships 
being first put up, and the work being continued forward and aft 
simultaneously. Before any frames are raised, staging is erected 
at the top sides, and the sheer or gunwale harpins are suspended 
from it, ready to receive the frames when raised in place. When 
raised, the frames are shored, stiffened by cross-spalls, and tem- 
porarily secured at the keel; when a considerable number has 
been put up, the other harpins and ribbands are fixed in place 
and the frames regulated. Stages are then made around the 
ship (without being secured to any part of her), at different 
heights, for the purpose of proceeding with the plating, the latter 
operation being commenced as soon as the frames are regulated. 
and secured in place. 


PREPARATIONS OF FLOOR-PLATES AND REVERSED ANGLE-IRONS. 


In the meantime the floor-plates are prepared from the lines 
got in on the blackboard, and having been bent to form, are put 
in place, and have the holes for the fastenings to the frame angle- 
irons marked. They are then taken out of the ship, the holes in 
the upper edge for the reversed bars are set off, and all the holes 
are punched. The floors are then fixed in place aid temporarily 
secured with bolts and nuts. The reversed bars are also prepared 
while these operations are proceeding, and are bent, bevelled, 
punched, and faired in a similar manner to the frame angle-irons. 
In taking account of the holes securing the reversed angle-iron 
to the frame and floor-plate, it is usual to use a light batten, 
which is bent around the line of the holes after the frame and 
floor-plate are fixed in place, and then transferred to the reversed 
bar. When the preparation of the reversed angle-irons is com- 
pleted, they are put in place, and the riveting up of both the 
floors and reversed bars to the frames proceeds simultaneously. 
Before getting the beams in, it is usual to work a strake of plating 
at or near the beam ends, and to shore the ship at this part. The 
whole of the work connected with the construction of the vessel 
is thus progressing simultaneously. When the ship is properly 
regulated, the spots notched on the frames at the plate edges, 
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heights of decks, ete., are faired through and corrected by meena 
of battens, and the lines are then marked in on the frames. 


DESCRIPTION OF ORDINARY MODE OF PLATING A SHIP. 


In plating a ship, the inside strakes are first worked, and the 
position and shift of butts are made to correspond with the 
arrangement previously made on the model, the foreman in 
charge of the work usually having a duplicate of the model to 
guide him in regulating the plating. According to the plan now 
in general use, each alternate strake is worked directly on the 
frames, and the intermediate strake form an outer layer, each 
strake of which overlaps the edges of the two adjoining strakes 
of the inner layer. The strakes worked on the frames are termed 
sunken or inside strakes, and those of the outer layer raised or 
outside strakes. The lowest strake of the outside plating is gene- 
rally an inside strake, and is, in most cases, the first strake put on, 
the work being continued upwards, and the two inside strakes npon 
which an outside strake laps being fixed in place before it is 
worked. As soon as the inside strakes are riveted to the frames, 
the harpins, which were originally placed in wake of the outside 
strakes, are removed, and the ship is shored under the inside strakes, 
thus leaving the space free for working the outside strakes. 

In taking account of the bottom plating, templates are generally 
used, the most common form of template consisting of a light 
batten mould, of which the outside dimensions are a little greater 
than those of the plates. Cross battens are fixed on the templates 
at intervals corresponding to the frame space, and when the tem- 
plates are put in place at the ship, these battens cover the frames. 
Tor a plate of an inside strake, it is only necessary to take account 
of the edges and butts on the battens forming the frame of the 
template, and of the positions of the rivet-holes in the frame angle- 
irons on the cross-battens. 

The positions of the holes are marked upon the template by 
means of a wood plug, with a hollow end or a hollow cylinder, 
which is dipped in white lead and put through the holes from the 
inside, thus marking the outlines. When the account has been 
taken, the template is taken down and laid on the plate, and the 
positions of the lines and rivet-holes are transferred to it. The 
method of transferring the position of the holes requires some 
notice, as in many cases bad work is caused by carelessness in 
this respect. ull particulars of the operation will be given 
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further on. The edges of the plates are next sheared, and the 
butts planed to the lines obtained from the template, after which 
the position of the rivets in the edges and butts are set off. In 
setting off the edge riveting of inside strakes, templates are used 
which have the positions of the holes marked upon them. As the 
frame space and the pitch of the rivets in the edges are constant 
quantities,.this mode of setting off the fastenings is a very good 
one, the only care required being to make the edge fastenings 
work in well with the butt fastenings with the adjacent strakes. 
This can be readily done if two templates are employed, the first 
having the edge fastenings arranged to suit the frame spaces in 
which a butt comes, and the second being adapted to frame spaces 
in which there is no butt of the adjacent strakes. 

Templates are also used for setting off the butt fastenings. 
The centres of the holes are generally bored through the tem- 
plates, and in order to transfer the positions to the plates a sharp- 
pointed centre-punch is driven through the template. After the 
holes have been punched the plate is curved by passing it through 
the rolls, the proper curvature being secured by the use of section 
moulds made to the frames nearest the butts, the backs of the 
moulds being out of winding. In some portions of a ship’s bot- 
tom the amount of curvature is so small as to render this opera- 
tion unnecessary ; but in other portions special care is required, 
as will be explained more fully hereafter. When the sheet has 
been sheared, planed, punched, and curved as above described, it 
is put in place and temporarily secured by bolts and nuts. 

In working a plate of an outside strake a similar template is 
used, and when put in place, in addition to having the positions 
of the butts and edges of the plate and rivet-holes in the frames 
marked upon it, account has to be taken of the rivet-holes in the 
edges of the inside plates which it overlaps. In marking the po- 
sition of the holes upon the templates the same method is adopted 
as is described above for the plates of an inside strake. When 
the holes have been marked the template is removed and laid on 
the inside of the plate, and the holes are then transferred from 
the inside of the template to the outside of the plate. This is 
done by means of a “ marker or reverser.” 

The end of the marker is forked, in order that it may be put 
over the edge of the template, and have the hole in the upper 
part brought exactly over the outline of the hole marked on the 
teinplate. On the lower limb of the marker there is a projecting 
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plug vertically under the hole, and the template is chocked up at 
such a height above the plate as to allow the lower part of the 
plug to just clear the surface of the plate when the hole is brought 
well with the outlines marked on the template. 

When the marker has been placed in this position the workman 
presses down the plug on the plate, and as the plug has been pre- 
viously dipped in white lead, it marks the position of the hole ty 
be punched. Both the hole and the plug on the marker are of 
same diameter as the rivets used. The plates of the outside 
strakes are punched from the inside, on account of the fact that 
it is the faying surface ; but the holes for the edge riveting in the 
inside strake require, for a similar reason, to be punched from 
the outside, while the holes for the rivets securing all plates to 
the frames, and those for the butt fastenings, should always be 
punched from the inside. The remaining operations involved in 
the preparation of a plate of an outside strake—punching, shear- 
ing, planing, ete.—are identical with those described above for 
an inside strake, and when they have been completed, the plate 
is temporarily secured in place with bolts and nuts. The pieces 
filling up the space between the frames and outside strakes, called 
liners, are fitted after the plates are prepared and fixed. Wooden 
templates are used in preparing the liners, being put in place in 
order to have the position of the rivet-holes marked, and then 
transferred to the liners. The holes are punched in the liners. 
When the curvature of the frame is at all considerable the liners 
are bent to the form required. After their preparation is com- 
pleted the liners are driven in between the plates and angle-irons 
by the werkmen, and fixed in their proper position. With com- 
paratively light plates the wooden templates are often dispensed 
with, and the plates themselves are put up and marked; but the 
ordinary practice is that given above, in order to receive the edge 
fastenings of the adjacent plates. The liners to the outside strakes 
are of the breadth of the frame angle-irons, on all except the 
bulkhead frames, where they extend to the adjacent frames before 


and aft. 
MODE OF WORKING DECK-STRINGERS. 


While the plating is being proceeded with, the work in the 
interior of the ship is also advancing; the riveting of the reversed 
angle-irons and floor-plates being completed; the beams being 
got in and fastened; the deck and hold-stringers being fitted, 
fastened, ete. 
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The usual mode of fitting deck-stringers consists in laying the 
_ plate upon the beams and taking account upon it of the curve of 
the edge, position of scores, rivet-holes, etc. Inthe greater num- 
der of iron ships the only partial iron deck which is fitted is com- 
posed of stringer-plates and of fore-and-aft and diagonal tie- 
plates. These are of service in adding strength and preventing 
change in the longitudinal form of the ship. Stringer-plates and 
angle-irons on the beam-ends act as horizontal knees to the beams, 
and their efficiency is increased by working upon the stringer- 
plates continuous angle-irons, which serve both as stiffners to the. 
stringers and as gutter water-ways at the side. ‘The tie-plates 
usually worked on the various tiers of beams, are arranged so as 
to have two placed longitudinally, one on each side of the hatch- 
ways, and the remainder placed diagonally and running from side 
to side between the hatchways. These plates serve to prevent the 
racking forces which are brought into play when the ship is 
heeled over, or lies across a series of waves. These plates are 
well riveted to the beams which they cross. 


METHOD OF TAKING THE SHAPE FOR AND WORKING PLATES WITH 
A LARGE AMOUNT OF CURVATURE AND TWIST. 


In cases where a plate has a large amount of twist, special 
means are employed to insure accuracy in taking account of it. 
The common plan is to take four iron rods about 2-inch diameter, 
to cut them to the lengths of the edges and butts of the plates, 
and to weld them at the corners. The frame thus formed is put 
up in place at the ship, and bent to the shape required to give a 
correct account for the plate. Short pieces of angle-iron are then 
bent to the curve of the frames, and a bed is formed which has 
these angle-irons for its transverse framing, their ends being 
placed well with the twist given by the iron frame. The plate is 
heated and bent to the form of the bed, after which it is put up 
in place and fitted, the holes being drilled. All difficult twisted 
plates ‘with considerable curvature are thus worked, and the iron 
in the plates requires to be of a superior quality in order to stand 
the bending. The various processes of marking, bending, punch- 
ing, ete., are performed by workmen known as “ platers,” each 
being assisted by from 4 to 6 helpers, the number of the latter 
being regulated by the weight of the plates, averaging about one 
man to every cwt. 
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ORDINARY ARRANGEMENTS OF RIVETING IN OUTSIDE PLATING. 


The edges and butts of bottom-plating are generally double- 
chain riveted, but in some cases treble chain riveting is employec. 
for butt fastenings. The pitch of the rivets in the edges is from 
34 to 4 diameters. It is usual to joggle the butt-straps to the out- 
side plates. As the weight of the stringer-plates is not usually 
very great, and they are easily moved and placed, this is found 
to be the best mode of procedure, no moulds being required to be 
made. 


DECK-PLANKING FOR IRON VESSELS. 


The employment of wood-planking for the decks of iron vessels 
is almost universal, even when iron decks are laid on the beams. 
In most cases each plank is secured by a bolt in each beam-flange. 
The different modes of fastening that have been adopted are as 
follows, viz. :— 

The first, consists of a wood-screw hove up from beneath and 
passing into the plank for about three-fourths of its thickness; 
the second is forined by a screw-bolt driven down from above, and 
secured by a nut hove up underneath the flange or iron deck; 
the third consists of a screw-bolt hove up from beneath and 
secured by a nut let down into the plank; and the fourth is 
formed by combining the first two fastenings, care being taken 
that the wood-screws on adjacent beams shall fasten opposite 
edges of a plank. The second plan is that most usually adopted. 


PREPARATION OF BULKHEADS. 


Watertight bulkheads in iron vessels are always placed trans- 
versely, but there are, in many instances, longitudinal watertight 
divisions also. In many steamships the longitudinal bulkheads 
enclosing the coal bunkers are made watertight, and thus form 
subdivisions in the compartments bounded by the transverse bulk- 
heads. In the armour-clad frigates of the English Navy, the 
Wing-passage bulkheads form longitudinal divisions of the hold, 
while advantage is taken of the subdivisions formed by the bulk- 
heads of magazines, sheil-rooms, chain-lockers, shaft-passages, 
and passages between engines and boilers, all of which are made 
watertight. The putting up of the transverse bulkheads is de- 
layed as long as is consistent with the progress of the work, in 
order to allow free access to every part of the hold. The plates, 
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butt-straps, etc., of the various bulkheads are prepared, fitted and 
punched outside the ship in readiness for being put together, and 
when the work is sufficiently advanced, they are put in place and 
riveted. 


PUTTING IN AND TESTING RIVET WORK. 


After working about three-fourths of the outside plating of the 
ship, men are set to work at closing up the joints, riming out un- 
fair holes, ete., preparatory to the riveting being commenced. 
The riveting is generally done by piece-work, a set of riveters 
being composed of two riveters, a holder up, and two boys to 
heat and carry the rivets. The rivets used in the outside plating 
are of a conical form under the head, and the heads of all the 
rivets in the ship are laid up. Care is taken that the holes are 
well filled, and the points of the rivets flush with the surface of 
the plates. In order to try if the surfaces of the plates are 
brought close, and to test the tightness of the rivets, the following 
course is adopted: Rivets are marked in different parts of the 
ship, and the rivet on each side of a marked rivet is cut out. 
Screw-bolts of the size of the rivet are then placed in the holes 
and hove up as tightly as possible, in order to try 1f the rivet be- 
tween them can be loosened, which will only be the case if the 
work was not properly drawn together when the rivets were put in. 
. 

CAULKING LAPS AND BUTTS OF PLATING. 


When the riveting has been advanced to some extent, the edge 
(when not planed) are chipped fair and cleaned, and then the 
caulking of the butts and edges is commenced. In caulking a lap- 
joint the edge of the plate is first fullered with a tool, then it is split 
with another tool, and lastly, the splitting tool is reversed, and the 
split part of the edge is driven against the plate which it overlaps. 

The caulking of a butt-joint differs from that of a lap-joint in 
requiring the butts to be first chipped smooth, then split on both 
sides of the butts, and afterward fullered off. 

The closeness of the joints is tested before they are caulked by 
trying to insert a thin steel blade at various parts. 

The caulking being found satisfactory, a painter follows, and 
thus marks the work complete, while oxidation of the finished 
portion is prevented. 

Three coats of red lead paint is put upon the bottom before 
launching. 3 
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BRACKET-PLATE SYSTEM OF FRAMING IRON SHIPS. 


1 now propose to describe the bracket-plate arrangement of 
building an iron ship, which system is universally used in the 
construction of heavy armor-plated vessels in Europe. * The 
first vessel built on this plan in the United States, is now in 
course of construction at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 


LAYING OFF OF SHIPS. 


Directly the drawings are received, the laying-off is proceeded 
with, and, as soon as the midship-section has been got in upon 
the mould-loft floor, demands are prepared from it for the fram- 
ing and plating of that portion of the length amidships of which 
the transverse form does not differ materially from that of the 
midship-section. By this means a supply of materials is ensured 
by the time that the laying-off is completed, and the work of 
building can be at once commenced. 


PREPARATION OF MODEL. 


In the meantime a model of the ship is prepared on a scale of $ 
inch to the foot, and the position of the edges and butts of bottom 
plating and armor-plates, the longitudinal frames, deck-heights, 
and transverse frames are marked upon it. It is found desirable 
to have the model pivoted at the ends in order to give facilities 
for drawing these lines upon it. 


. 1 
DISPOSITION OF BUTTS OF KEEL-WORK, BOTTOM-PLATING, ETC. 


The disposition of the butts of the flat and vertical keel-plates, 
keel-angle irons and gutter-plate is first arranged on a separate 
drawing, and the demands for the plates and angle-irons are made 
from it. Other expansion drawings are also made from the 
model, one of which shows the arrangement of the bottom-plating 
up to the armor-shelf, and another that of the skin-plating 
behind armor. The lines for the edges of the bottom-plating 
are first determined on the model, and the longitudinal frames 
are made to follow the plate-lines, so that the holes for the 
fastenings of the continuous angle-irons on the outer edges of the 
longitudinals may be brought, as nearly as possible, to the centre 
of the strake of plating. In arranging the butts of the bottom- 
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* A vessel designed as a torpedo-boat by Admiral D. D. Porter, U. S. N. 
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plating and of the longitudinal plates and angle-irons, regard is 
had to the position of the butts of the keel-work, previously — 
determined on, and care is taken that the butts of the longitu- 
dinal framing are well shifted with each other, and with the 
butts of the outside plating. A drawing is prepared, showing 
the arrangements of the butts of the longitudinals. The diag- 
onal disposition of butts is now followed for the bottom-plating, 
there being two passing strakes between consecutive butts. The 
edges of the plating and stations of the longitudinals are trans- 
ferred from the model to the body-plan on the floor, and the 
lines having been faired, the laps of the plating are marked. In 
demanding the plates for the bottom the breadths are taken from 
the body-plan. or plates in the midship part of the ship the 
allowance made over the net length is about one inch, and over 
the breadth from + to 2 of an inch. Care is taken to allow for 
the curves in the edges and bevellings in the butts of plates with 
a considerable amount of twist. The longitudinal plates and 
angle-irons are also demanded from the dimensions taken from 
the floor, the breadths of the longitudinals being decreased 
towards the extremities, as previously explained. In tapering the 
longitudinals, it is usual to reduce the breadths in such a manner 
as to give sufficient depth at the extremities of the double-bottom, 
to allow men to enter for the purpose of making repairs or 
painting. 

The moulding of the short transverse plate and bracket frames 
is, of course, regulated by the breadths of the longitudinals, and 
when these have been determined, and the inside lines of the 
frames faired, the dimensions of the plates and angle-irons can be 
obtained from the floor and the demands prepared. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF BUTTS AND EDGES OF SKIN-PLATING AND OUT- 
SIDE PLATING. 


It is usual to make an expansion drawing of the continuous 
transverse frames and the deep frames behind armor, showing 
the position of the scarphs and butts ; and from the lengths taken 
from the floor in preparing this expansion the angle-irons are de- 
manded. An expansion-drawing is also prepared of the inner 
bottom, a disposition of the butts and edges is made upon it, the 
butts being shifted with those of the longitudinals and the bottom 
plating, and the demands for the plates are made out from the 
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: 
dimensions thus obtained. A similar course is followed with the 
plating and angle-irons in the wing passage bulkheads. 

In arranging the plating behind armor it is first necessary to 
fix the position of the butts and edges of the armor-plates, and 
this is usually done on a separate expansion drawing. ‘The edges 
of the armor-plates being fixed, the position of the longitudinal 
girders behind armor are known, and these determine the posi- 
tions of the edges of the inner thickness of skin-plating, as the 
edge fastenings are made to work in as fastenings in the girders. 
The edges of the outer thickness of skin-plating are shifted from 
those of the inner thickness and kept clear of the armor bolts. 
The butts of both thicknesses are well shifted with each other and 
with the butts of the armor. An expansion drawing is also pre- 
pared showing the disposition of the light plating above the 
armor belt in the unprotected portions of the ship. The dimen- 
sions for this expansion are taken from the floor, and the demand 
for the plating and light angle-iron frames is prepared in a man- 
ner similar to that described above. As the ship advances, dis- 
positions and demands have to be made also for the plating and 
angle-irons in bulkheads, engine and boiler-bearers, rudder work, 
etc., as well as demands for beams and the materials required for 
the various decks. Records of all demands are kept in an 
order-book, together with the estimates of weights of plates and 
angle-irons. 


PREPARATION OF MOULDS FOR STEM AND STERN POST. 


The moulds for‘the stem and stern posts are prepared at as 
early a stage of the work as possible, in order to give time for 
the manufacture, the stern-post especially being in many cases a 
cause of delay. On this account the engineer’s drawing, showing 
the height of screw-shaft, etc., is required at an early stage of 
the work. 


PREPARATION OF THE KEEL WORK. 


As soon as the materials have been received the preparation of 
the flat and vertical keel-plates, and transverse and longitudinal 
framing is commenced. Sectional moulds are given out from the 
loft to guide the workmen in flanging the flat keel-plates, and for 
the plates forward and aft where there is a considerable amount of 
twist; the sectional moulds are connected by lightbattens in order 
that their correct application may be insured. The flat keei- 
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plates are flanged under a hydraulic press, having been first 
heated in a furnace placed near the press. In some private 
- yards the flanging is performed by special plate-bending 
machines. The putting together of the keel-work is conducted 
in the following manner, viz.: The two midship pieces of the 
outer flat keel-plate having been flanged by the smiths, are lined to 
length aud breadth, the rivet-holes marked and drilled, and the 
edges and butts planed; when this has been completed, the plates 
are placed in position on the blocks. While this is being per- 
formed, the corresponding pieces of the inner flat keel-plate are 
flanged, and when the fixing of the outer keel-plates is com- 
pleted, they are laid in place and fitted, and the rivet holes 
mnarked to correspond with those on the outer plates. They are 
then drilled and planed and secured with screws to the two outer 
plates, the three forming a starting length from which to work 
towards each end of the ship. In doing this the same order is 
adhered to, namely, first an outer plate, and then the inner plate 
that butted on it. During this time the vertical keel-plates are 
planed to width, ete., the rivet-holes punched, and the scores for 
the continuous transverse angle-irons cut out. When a sufficient 
number of pieces have been prepared and fixed, a piece of the 
keel angle-iron is fitted in place, the rivet holes are marked and 
drilled, after which it is replaced and riveted up. The rivets 
which pass through the frames are omitted in the keel angle-irons 
until after the former has been fitted. Before fitting the frames 
the joints of the keel and keel angle-irons are carefully caulked. 
In some cases the keel-plates are fitted together on temporary 
blocks in the workshops or alongside of the dock or slip. In 
such cases it is also usual to rivet up the flat keel-plates in suck 
lengths as can be conveniently removed to the permanent blocks. 
In doing this work the foreman is always guided by the expan- 
sion drawing prepared at the mould-loft. 


PREPARATION OF SHORT TRANSVERSE PLATE AND BRACKET FRAMES. 


The short transverse plate and bracket frames are prepared 
from moulds which give the curves of the inner and outer edges, 
the bevellings of the ends, and the moulding of the brackets. 
Amidships one mould will, of course, serve for several frames, but 
in general a separate mould is made for each frame, and is ac- 
companied by a bevelling board by which the preparation of the 


short frame angle-irons is regulated. The laps of the bottom 
19 
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plating are marked upon the moulds, and the joggles for the con- 
tinuous longitudinal angle-irons are cut out. In putting a 
bracket-frame together, the brackets are moulded and cut to 
shape, the short frame angle-iron is bent and bevelled, and the 
holes for the rivets securing it to the brackets are punched, their 
positions having been set off so as to clear the holes in the other 
flange; these latter holes, which receive the fastening of the 
bottom plating, are for the most part drilled, a few being 
punched before the frame is put together in order to allow the 
bottom plating to be secured when first put up. The brackets 
are then put in position on the angle-iron, and the holes are 
marked and punched. The holes for the rivets in the upper 
edges and ends of the bracket-plates are set off upon them and 
punched, and the short connecting angle-irons are marked from 
the brackets, punched and temporarily secured by cotters and 
pins. In a water-tight frame, the frame angle-irons are forged 
staple-fashion to the form given by the mould, the holes are set 
off and punched in the angle-irons, and, being marked on the plate, 
are punched in it also. A similar course is followed with the 
lightened plate-frames. The frame angle-irons and short con- 
necting bars are riveted to the brackets and plates before the 
frames are put in place, machine riveting being generally 
adopted. 


PREPARATION OF LONGITUDINAL FRAMES. 


The longitudinals are prepared from moulds given out from 
the mould-loft, on which the scores for the continuous transverse 
angle-irons are marked or cut out, and the positions of the butts 
of the continuous longitudinal angle-irons, and of the bottom 
plating, are marked, together with the stations of the transverse 
frames. The holes for the fastenings in the continuous and 
short angle-irons on the edges of the longitudinal in the short con- 
necting angle-irons on the transverse bracket and plate-frames, 
and in the butts of the longitudinal plates themselves, are then 
set off and punched, and the frames are ready to go in place. A 
separate mould is made for each length of the longitudinals. - 
The continuous angle-irons on the outer edges are bent cold to 
the curves required in the midship part of the ship; but forward 
and aft they require to be heated and bent on slabs to the curves 
given by the moulds for the longitudinals. The holes in both 
flanges of these angle-irons are punched before the bars are put 
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in place. The short angle-irons on the inner edges are taken 
account of, put in place on the longitudinals, and are riveted, 
after the longitudinals are fixed in the ship. 

Separate moulds are also prepared for the continuous trans- 
verse angle-irons, and for the deep frames behind armor. The 
moulds are usually made so that one edge shall give the curve of 
the frame adjacent to that given by the other edge, one mould 
thus serving for two frames. The edges of plating, position of 
butts, scarphs, etc., are marked upon these moulds, and spiling- 
lines, with check measurements, are given out with them, together 
with spread battens, showing the proper breadths at the heights of 
the longitudinals and decks, so that accuracy may be ensured, if 
the moulds should warp. When all the brackets or plate 
frames corresponding to any section, have been prepared as far 
up as the longitudinal next below the armor-shelf, they are 
fixed in their proper relative position on the floor of the work- 
shop, and, allowance being made for the longitudinals, the cor- 
rectness of the form of the section is tested by means of the 
spread battens and moulds. The continuous transverse frames 
are bent in the usual manner upon the slabs, and completed as 
will be described hereafter. The deep reversed frames behind 
armor are bent and bevelled, and the holes are set off and 
punched in the outer edge of the transverse flange to receive the 
fastenings of the double angle-irons. These angle-irons are bent 
and bevelled, and, being brought to the frames, have the holes 
marked upon them. They are next taken to the press and 
punched, and then fixed in place on the frames. The riveting- 
machine is used in preparing those frames, and care is taken in 
setting off the holes to avoid bringing them into.the same section 
of the angle-iron with the holes which receive the fastenings of 
the skin-plating behind armor. 


PROCESS OF FRAMING. 


The process of framing is commenced as soon as a portion of 
the keel has been fixed on the blocks, and the riveting and 
caulking has been sufficiently advanced. The stations of the 
transverse frames are marked upon the vertical keel-plate from a 
batten given out from the mould-loft. As soon as these opera- 
tions are completed, a tier of short transverse frames is put up 
amidships, and temporarily secured to the vertical keel, the heads 
being fixed to a ribband, which is afterwards put up and shored. 
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When this has been done, the fitting of the plates of the lowest 
longitudinal is proceeded with, they having previously been pre- 
pared from the moulds given out from the mould-loft, as 
described before. When put in place, the longitudinals are tem- 
porarily secured, the butt-straps are prepared, and the contin- 
uous angle-irons on the outer edges are fixed. A portion of the 
length of the lowest longitudinal having been completed, another 
tier of transverse frames is put up, and a ribband is fixed and 
shored near their heads; then another longitudinal is fitted and 
fixed, and so on until the longitudinal is reached which forms the 
upper boundary of the double bottom, and is usually situated at 
the foot of the wing-passage bulkhead. This longitudinal has to 
be made water-tight. Previously to completing this water-tight 
work, the frames behind armor have to be hoisted in, and the con- 
tinuous transverse angle-irons put in place. The latter are in some 
cases put in, and have the holes in the brackets and plates marked 
upon them, the butts fitted, and the holes set off for the fasten- 
ings, and are then taken out and have the holes punched. In 
other cases, the holes have been drilled in place; but the former 
plan is thought to be cheaper, and is that adopted in recent ships. 
In getting the frames behind armor into position, it is usual to 
‘put up one or two at each end of a sheer-ribband, aud to secure. 
the ribband to the inside of the frames, in order to avoid having 
to hoist the frames in over the ribbands as would require to be 
done if it were put on the outside. When the ribband has been 
fixed, the other frames which come upon it are put in, brought to 
their stations, and secured. The fairing of a portion of the 
framing is then completed, cross-spalls being fitted to every 
fourth or fifth frame, and ribbands being but up on the outside 
of the frames. The lower ends of the vertical frames are 
scarphed with the continuous transverse angle-irons, and it is 
usual to punch the holes for the fastenings in either the frame or 
the angle-iron before it is put in, and to drill them through the 
unpunched thickness in place. 

Between the armor shelf and the longitudinal next below it, 
the transverse framing is formed by lightened plates with angle- 
irons on the edges, these frames are prepared from moulds made 
in the mould-loft, and are completed, with the exception of cut- 
ting the heels, in the same manner as the other short transverse 
frames. In order, however, to secure accuracy in the armor 
shelf-line, the moulds are put up in place, and a fair line is got 
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around the ship by means of battens, the lower ends of the frames 
being afterwards cut to the lengths thus obtained. 

While the framing amidships has been thus advancing, the 
keel is being extended both forward and aft, the transverse and 
longitudinal framing is being put in place in make of it, and the 
preparation of the remainder of the framing is being proceeded 
with. Simultaneously with this the riveting up of the various 
parts of the frame and the connecting angle-irons is being per- 
formed, and, as soon as possible, the working of the bottom plat- 
ing is commenced on the midship part where the framing is 
most advanced. 


WORKING OF BOTTOM PLATING. 


The only points requiring notice with respect to the mode of 
plating adopted, are, that the harpins and ribbands on the bottom 
are always placed between the edges of an inside strake and a 
Jongitudinal, so that they need not be removed until the outside 
strakes of plating are worked ; that the lines for the plate edges 
are got in upon the frames by a draughtsman from an account 
furnished from the mould-loft; and that a thin blackboard is 
used for taking account of the plates instead of a batten template. 
It has been previously explained that most of the holes in the 
frame angle-irons: for the fastenings of the bottom plating are 
drilled in place, a few only of the holes between the plate edges 
being punched previously, in order to allow the plating to be 
temporarily secured when first put up. The holes for the edge 
fastenings are always drilled in the frame angle-irons. The posi- 
tion of the holes are transferred to the plates by means of re- 
yersers. It is the practice, as far as possible, to complete the 
riveting of the framing and bottom plating, together with the 
fitting of the drain-pipes in the double bottom, before the inner 
skin is worked. The disposition made at the mould-loft is con- 
formed to in working the inside plating, and the mode of taking 
account of the plates is very similar to that described for outside 
plating. The plating is flush-jointed both at the edges and butts, 
aud the strips are worked below it. The holes for the fastenings 
are drilled in the continuous transverse frames, and punched in 
the plates. The riveting and caulking of the plating in both the 
inner and outer bottoms are performed in the manner before 
described. 
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FITTING CF SKIN PLATING AND GIRDERS BEHIND ARMOR. 


The armor shelf having been completed for a portion of the 
length amidships, the working of the skin-plating behind armor 
and of the longitudinal girders is commenced. The lines for the 
plate edges are got in on the frames from an account furnished 
by the mould-loft draughtsman, and the holes for the fastenings 
are drilled in the frame angle-irons and longitudinal girders, and 
punched in the plates. The disposition previously made is car- 


ried out by the foreman, who is guided by the expansion drawing, 


and the butt fastenings are arranged so as to clear the armor 
bolts. The taking account of the plates, punching, ete., are con- 
ducted similarly to the processes before described. 


PREPARATION OF BEAMS. 


Simultaneously with the work last described, the beams are 
put in, the deck-lines having previously been got in upon the 
frames. It is usual for the T-bulb and H-iron beams to be sup- 
pled to the builder by the makers, with the knees formed and 
the proper crown. For this purpose the makers are furnished 
with sketches of the beam having the figured dimensions marked 
upon them, with beam moulds giving the crown of the decks, 
with check-battens marked from the mould-loft floor in order to 
test the lengths, and with batten moulds showing the bevel of the 
beam-knees and the inside curves of the beam-arms. The usual 
allowance made over the true length taken from the mould-loft 
floor is # of an inch on each beam-arm, the additional length 
being allowed on the outer edges of the arm, and the true lengths 
taken from the floor being conformed to in making the moulds 
for the inside eurves of the knees. When made beams are 
adopted, the plate-welds in adjacent beams are carefully shifted, 
the beam-webs are bent to their proper crown on the slabs, and 
have the knees formed by splitting the ends and welding in 
pieces, or by welding the knees on. The holes for the fastenings 
in the beam angle-irons are set off and punched, the angle-irons 
are bent to the curves, brought to the beam-plates, have the holes 
marked, are then taken to the press, and are punched, after which 
they are temporarily secured to the beam-plates until the riveting 
is performed. The riveting of made beams is usually done by 
the machines. In taking account of the beains, the lengths of the 
beams and bevellings of the knees given from the mould-loft are 
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conformed to, being tested at the ship previously to cutting the 
beams. The outer edge of the beam-arm is accurately fitted 
against the transverse flange of one of the double angle-irons on 
the deep reversed frames. The holes for the fastenings in the 
beam-arms are usually set off and punched before the beams are 
put in, templates being used for setting off the fastenings; the 
holes in the frames are drilled after the beams are in place. The 
holes for the fastening of deck-planking and plating are always 
drilled in the beam flanges after the beams have been fixed. 
The deck-planking is now fastened to the beams only in cases 
where there is no iron deck. 


PREPARATION OF BULKHEADS, 


The w6rk in the hold is also being proceeded with during this 
time. As soon as the inner bottom has been sufficiently advanced 
the bulkheads are fitted and fastened. A sketch is prepared for 
each bulkhead from the dimensions taken from the mould-loft 
floor, and on it the disposition of the plating and stiffeners is made. 
The plates and angle-irons required for the bulkheads are also 
demanded from these sketches. The bulkheads are fitted together 
outside the ship; the holes for the fastenings are marked and 
punched ; the strips and stiffeners fitted, etc.; and the various 
pieces marked, in order to facilitate the putting together in place. 
In building the bulkheads in the ship the midship part is first put 
up, and the ends of the plates coming on the inner bottom are 
cut to the lengths and curves taken from the ship. The fitting of 
water-tight doors, sluice-valves, etc., can be proceeded with as 
soon as the riveting of the bulkheads is completed. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DECK-STRINGERS AND PLATING. 


The work on the different decks is commenced as soon as the 
deck-framing is completed for a portion of the length. Plans of 
the decks are prepared from the mould-loft floor, and the disposi- 
tions of the butts and edges of the deck-stringers and plating are 
made upon them, the demands for plates and angle-irons also 
being prepared from these drawings. No moulds are used in 
fitting the stringer-plates, except in places where great care is 
needed, as for instance where the frames behind armor are run 
up through the stringer which comes upon the upper edge of the 
armor-belt. In nearly all instances the stringer-plates themselves, 
are put in place and marked, and this course is thought to be both, 
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cheaper and more expeditious. The deck plating is also laid upon 
the beams, and the holes for the fastenings to the beam-flanges 
are marked upon it, after which the plates are removed to the 
press, and the holes are punched. In recent ships the fastenings 
of the deck planking have been brought out upon the plating 
clear of the beams, and it is usual to set off the holes upon the 
plates and to punch them, care being taken to set them off for 
the strakes of planking and to make good fastenings. 


ARMOR PLATING. 


The armor plating of the midship portion of the ship is eom- 
menced as soon as the skin-plating behind armor has been com- 
pleted for a sufficient length. The framing and plating of the 
unprotected parts of the vessel above the armor-belt ‘are com- 
menced as soon as possible. The mode of conducting the work 
requires no special remark. 

The remainder of the work in completing the framing and 
plating, putting on the armor in the belt, and finishing the bow 
and stern, is conducted as described in building transverse iron 
ships. The various fittings in the hold, water-tight flats, engine 
and boiler bearers, shaft passages, magazines, chain lockers, ete., 
and the work connected with the decks and topsides, the gunnery 
arrangements, ports, etc., are completed as the ship advances. 
The rudder and its fittings are generally prepared and fitted in 
place before the ship is launched. 
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Fig. 3. Vertical -longitudinal - section, showing the keel, frames, keelson, 


diagonal braces on outside of frame, butt plates, ete... 


from the interior of the vessel. 


Fig. 4. Channel-iron, used for frames and section of outside planking 


showing the bolt which secures it to the frame. 
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Launching Ribband—Ribband Shores—Back Shores. JZhe Crad/e.—Bilge 
Ways—Packing or Fillings—-Poppets— Poppet Ribbands—-Poppet Lashings-~ 
Preparations for Launching—-Launching of Iron-' lad Ships Built on the 
Longitudinal System—On Completing the Launching of Ships which have 
Stopped on their Launching Ways—-Launching of the Great Hustern. 


COMPOSITE SHIPS. 


Tue chief object in all methods of constructing composite 
ships is to combine the strength of the iron ship with the capa- 
bility of being coppered afforded by the wooden ship. 

In this method of construction special attention is required to 
see that the iron is completely insulated or cut off from electrical 
communication with the copper used in the structure. On ac- 
count of the difference in the expansion of wood and tron by 
heat, it has been found best to make all pieces which lie fore-and- 
aft of wood, and all those which lie athwartships vertical or diag- 
onally of iron. 


JORDAN’S SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING COMPOSITE SHIPS. 


The system of composite ship-building most generally prac- 
ticed is that known as “Jordan’s System,” in which the whole 
outer skin, including keel, stem, stern-post and planking, is of 
wood, arranged as in the skin of an ordinary wooden ship, and 
the frame-work inside of the skin, including frames, beams, keel- 
sons, stringers, shelf-pieces, water-ways, hooks, transoms, diagonal 
braces, etc., is of iron, arranged nearly as in an ordinary iron- 
ship “channel,” or trough-shaped iron being used for the frames. 

The bolts which fasten the skin to the frames are of iron, 
generally “ galvanized” or coated with zinc, and their outer ends 
are countersunk in holes of such a depth that the iron bolts can 
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be electrically insulated from the copper sheathing by plugging 
the holes with pitch, or some other suitable non-conductor of 
electricity. 


McLAIN’S SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING COMPOSITE SHIPS. 


The difficulties incident to keeping a vessel perfectly tight are 
very serious, and McLain proposed, in preference, to keep the 
leakage free from the iron of the structure by building vessels 
with keel, stem, stern-post, frame and outer planking, nearly the 
same as those of an ordinary wooden vessel; but, istead of the 
ceiling or inside planking being composed of wood, it was to be 
constructed of iron, united all round at the bottom and ends of 
the vessel, and made thoroughly water-tight, forming a complete 
inner skin, with beams, stringers, keelsons, bulkheads, platforms, 
étc., also of iron. 

The greater part of the wooden frame is merely of dimensions 
sufficient for bolting the wooden planking to, and is inserted 
between iron frames riveted all round the outside of the iron 
ceiling. The wooden frames are fastened to the iron frames by 
galvanized iron fore-and-aft bolts, either screwed or plain. The 
wooden floorings are made deep in the throat and stiffened with 
plates on each side, riveted to the angle-iron frames, or iron floors 
are fitted inside the iron ceiling to supply the requisite transverse 
strength. 

The apron, inner-post, and deadwood, are inserted between and 
bolted to large angle-irons riveted on dies iron ceiling. The outer 
planking within tlie influences of the copper dhuating’§ is fastened 
to the wooden frame with screw treenails or with yellow metal 
bolts. The top-timbers of the frame are, by preference, composed 
of teak, and in the wake of the armor-plating the spaces between 
the frames are filled in solid with teak, or with any other suitable 
material; the iron ceiling is also increased in thickness, and addi- 
tional welt frames are introduced at intervals to resist shot and 
strengthen the vessel. 


DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS OF MCLAIN’S SYSTEM. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4.—Sections of a composite vessel of about 
2,500 tons register. 
Fig. 1. “Horizontal section of broadside. 
Vig. 2.—Vertical section of ditto at X. 
Big 


. 3.—Transverse section of keel, keelson, ete. 
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Tig. 4.—Ilorizontal section of a broadside, showing mode of 
iicreasing frame spacing, when considered desirable. 

aaada, igs. 1, 2,3 and 4.—Outer wooden planking, fastened 
to wooden frame with screw treenails or brass bolts. 

666, Figs. 1, 2 and 4.-Frame timbers inserted between and 
bolted to angle-iron frames with galvanized iron screw bolts. 

c, Fig. 3.+-Wooden flooring inserted between angle-iron frames. 

dddd, Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4—Angle-iron frames riveted all 
round to outside of iron ceiling. 

ecee, Figs. 1, 2,3 and 4.—Iron ceiling united all round at 
bottom and ends of vessel, and made thoroughly water-tight, 
forming a complete inner skin of iron. 

JS; Figs. 2 and 3.—Liners, filling clinker spaces of ceiling, in 
wake of iron frames. 

g, Fig. 3.—Box keelson. 

h, Vig. 3.—Ventilation aperature through bottom of box keelson 
into spaces between. flooring. 

2, Fig. 3.—Stiffening plate, to be fitted on each side of wooden 
floors, and riveted to angle-iron frames to give transverse strength. 

jj, Fig. 3.—Limber holes. 

k, Fig. 3.—-Main keel. 

d, Fig. 3.—False keel. 

nnnn, bigs. 1, 2, 3 and 4.—Screw treenails. 

0000, Figs. 1, 2, 8 and 4.—Brass bolts. 

pp, Yig.4.—Planks bent in one length, from keel upwards, 
between frames, and fastened to outer planking with brass screw 


bolts. 
SCOTI’S SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING COMPOSITE SIIIPS. 


The frames are of T-iron, instead of angle-iron, all fore-and-aft 
the ship, and, being stronger, they are spaced further apart. 

Betwixt the frames are fitted chocks of teak bolted to: the 
frames with iron bolts, and caulked throughout, forming, in fact, 
a water-tight ship. . 

Over these chocks and over the frames is wrought the outside 
planking, which is fastened, as shown in the drawings, by brass 
bolts, which pass through the chocks and planking, and which may 
be either clinched or screwed with nuts. 

It will be observed that the planking overlaps the seams of the 
chocks, so that there are no through seams. 

With existing appliances, the frames fore-and-aft will be some- 
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what more difficult to set to the figure of the ship than frames of 
angle-iron; but, on the other hand, the number of frames to be 
set is less than in the ordinary method of building composite 
ships. Thus, in a vessel 200 feet long, the number of frames 
would be fewer by at least twenty. 

The drawings shown to illustrate the above, represent part of 
the side of a ship built according to the author’s plan. 

Tig. 4 shows the construction in an extreme case. 

For the purpose of comparison, Figs. 5 to 8 are added, showing 
some other methods of constructing composite ships. 


DAFT’S METHOD OF SHEATHING IRON SHIPS. 


Daft’s method of sheathing iron ships with copper, mixed 
metal or zine, is as follows. The inner layer of the iron skin 
consists of narrow strips of plate, merely wide enough to make 
lap joints with the outer layer, and to leave a groove between the 
edges of each pair of outer plates, about as wide as the plates are 
thick. Into that groove is inserted a filling of teak or of ebonite 
(a hard compound of caoutchoue and sulphur). Outside the 
plating is a layer of tarred felt, about 4-inch thick, upon which 
the sheathing is laid, and fastened with sheathing nails of the 
same metal, driven through the felt into the teak or ebonite 
fillings. Intermediate fastenings are obtained, if required, by 
inserting ebonite plngs into holes drilled in the iron plates, and 
driving sheathing nails into them through the felt. 
| The tarred felt serves to insulate the copper or mixed metal 
from the iron. It may be used with zinc sheathing also, but is 
not absolutely necessary ; for zinc, being electro-positive to iron, 
protects the iron against oxidation. 

During some experiments made in 1864, in England, it was 
found that zinc sheathing upon iron lost about .002 inch of its 
thickness by six months’ exposure, to sea-water, and remained free 
from shell-fish and sea-weed, like copper or yellow metal. 


GRANTHAM’S METHOD OF SHEATHING IRON SHIPS. 


Grantham’s method of sheathing iron ships with copper or 
yellow metal, is as follows: Outside the iron skin are riveted 
angle-iron ribs, whose projecting flanges are of a dovetail shape 
in section. An equal weight of iron is saved in the inside fram 
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To Dlustrate Grantham’s Method of sheathing Iron Ships. 
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ing. The inner skin is then coated with pitch, and the spaces 
between the dovetail flanges are filled by packing and wedging 
into them short pieces of plank. The outside ribs, with their 
wooden filling, rise to a short distance above the water-line, and 
the upper edge of the filling is guarded by a longitudinal angle- 
iron. The outer surface of the fillmg having been payed with 
pitch, a complete wooden sheathing, about 13 inches thick, is put 
on and fastened to the filling pieces with mixed metal nails, 
which should not pass through those pieces. The wooden sheath- 
ing is then pitched, and is sheathed with copper or mixed metal 
in the usual way—care being taken to keep the metal sheathing 
two or three inches from any exposed piece of iron. 

If the main internal framing be vertical, the external frame 
may be longitudinal; or, if the main internal framing be longi- 
tudinal, the external frame may be vertical; the effect of either 
plan is, that both frames may be attached direct to the shell, and 
cross each other’s path without either being cut into short lengths, 
as must be the case when both horizontal and vertical frames are 
attached on the inner side only. 


ENGLISH ADMIRALTY METIIOD OF SHEATHING IRON SHIPS. 


In 1869, several iron vessels built for the English Navy were 
sheathed on a plan almost identical to that proposed by Mr. 
Grantham. They have brass stem and stern-post, a sheathing of 
teak, 3 inches in thickness, laid fore-and-aft, and tap-bolted to the 
shell of the ship: over this shifting butts and seams, is an outer 
course of the same thickness, made of lighter wood, and secured 
to the inner one by brass wood-screws. The wood sheathing 
is caulked and payed with pitch, over which the sheathing of 
copper is to be applied ; in all these points the plans correspond. 
The mode of attaching the inner course is the point on which the 
respective plans differ. 


DOOKS. 
There are several kinds of docks: the principal ones are the 
wet, dry, sectional and balance docks. 


WET DOCKS. 


Wet docks on the grandest scale are to be seen at London and 
Liverpool ; at these places there is a great rise and fall of the tide, 
and the wet docks are a kind of artificial harbors, where there is 
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water enough at all times to float the vessels loading and unload- 
ing—-the vessels being taken in and out of them at high water. 
These docks are closed by means of iron caissons. 


DRY DOCKS. 


Dry docks are used for building and repairing vessels in. 
{In England’s dock-yards there are at present twenty-seven dry 
docks completed, and thirteen in course of construction. Most of 
the English iron-clads are built in docks. 

In our navy-yards there are three dry-docks—one at Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; one at Charlestown, Mass.; and one at ‘Portsmouth, Va. 
These docks are closed by caissons, or boat gates, which are iron 
vessels about sixteen feet beam, having a keel and stem made to 
fit the groves in the masonry at the entrance to the dock. By 
adinitting water in the caisson, it settles down in the grooves and 
closes the entrance to the dock, or is removed by pumping 
the water out of it—a small steam pump being used for this pur- 
pose. A dry dock is now in course of construction at Mare 
Island, Cal. Turning gates are placed inside the dock, so that the 
caisson may be docked, if necessary, to repair it at any time. 


METHOD OF DOCKING A VESSEL IN A DRY DOOK. 


When a vessel is to be docked, the keel and bilge-blocks are 
first regulated, that is, the keel-blocks are laid to the shape of the 
keel, and the bilge-blocks made to fit the bilge of the vessel— 
moulds of several cross-sections of the vessel being furnished from 
the mould-loft (if necessary) for this purpose. The blocks 
having been properly regulated, the filling culverts are opened 
and the water admitted into the dock until it finds its level. 
The filling culverts are then closed, as well as the dock cham- 
ber to the draining culverts leading to the pump well, and the 
water is pumped from the latter. The caisson is then floated 
and hauled out of the way, and the vessel hauled into the dock 
and secured in the centre of it with hawsers from either bow 
and quarter and one ahead. The caisson is now placed in its 
proper position and filled with water, by opening a valve in 
the bottom, until it rests in the grooves of the dock. The turning 
gates are also closed. The culvert gates in the dock chamber 
are now opened and the water allowed to flow into the drain- 
ing culvert and well. By this means the water is lowered abont 
a foot in a few moments, and an immediate pressure brought 
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upon the gates, to prevent the admission of water and fix them 
steadily. A complete command of the level at the moment the 
ship is about to touch the blocks and require the placing of 
shores is important, as it gives a more perfect control of the 
operations for the first foot than could be obtained by the best 
regulated pumps and machinery for driving them. The water 
remaining in the dock is afterwards pumped out of the well 
into the reservoir, from which it is discharged through a cul- 
vert into the river. The shores are placed first from the side 
alters to the side of the vessel, called breast-shores; then a set 
of vertical shores are placed around the vessel at the wale height, 
called wale-shores, heavy cleats being screw-bolted to the vessel 
over the heads of them. Thisis done as soon as the vessel touches 
the blocks—the pumping being suspended in the meantime; 
as soon as this is completed, the remainder of the water is 
pumped out, and the bilge and bottom-shores placed im posi- 
tion. Blocks, called hilge-blocks, are hauled under the bilges 
as soon as the vessel grounds—ropes lead from them to the 
top of the dock for this purpose. ? 


FLOATING SECTIONAL DRY DOCKS. 


The government owns four floating sectional dry docks, viz., 
two at Philadelphia, one at Brooklyn, and one at Mare Island, 
Cal.,. Navy-yards. 

The sectional docks at Philadelphia Navy-yard are composed 
of seven and nine sections respectively. The sections consist 
essentially of a main tank, two end-frames, and two floats. A 
truss and bulkhead extends through the centre of the main tank, 
directly over which are placed the keel-blocking. At right 
angles to the line of keel-blocks, bilge-block-ways are fitted to the 
deck of the tank, upon which bilge-blocks, suited to the proper 
form of the vessel, are slid (by means of ropes extending to the 
platform on the inside of the deck above) for the purpose of sus- 
taining the vessel. Horizontal shores, graduated to feet and 
inches, extend from each end-frame, and are made to slide 
out and in, to reach the side of the vessel and keep her in the 
centre of the dock until the keel-blocks are brought against her 
keel. There is placed in each end-frame, at either side of a 
section, a float connected with four posts of the framework, by 
two shafts with small cog-wheels on each end, which work into 
pinions properly fastened upon one side of each of these posts, by 
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which the machinery raises the end-floats when lowering the see- 
tions, and forces them down when raising a vessel ; they serve as an 
equilibrium power, to keep the ends of the main tanks on a level. 
The sections are joined together by means of a sliding-beam on 
each side of the main tanks above, so arranged that they can be 
slid apart from three to six feet, to take up any desired length of 
vessel, but three feet is the usual distance. At the end of each 
main tank are one single and one double pump, which, together 
with the floats, are operated by an engine situated each side and 
on top of one of the sections. The shafting which conveys the 
power of the engines from one section to another,.runs into a 
hollow sliding-shaft, and may be slid in or out, corresponding to 
the distance the sections are spread by the connecting beam. | Be- 
tween the sections there is an universal joint in the shaft, to 
provide for any deflection there may be in the line of shafting 
extending along and over the platform. 


METHOD OF DOCKING A VESSEL ON A SECTIONAL DOCK. 


When a vessel is to be docked, the main tank is filled with 
enough water to admit of sinking it, the end-floats are run up as 
the dock sinks down, and their speed regulated so as to keep it 
level at all times. 

When the keel-blocks have been submerged a foot or two more 
than the draft of the vessel to be docked, the ship is hauled in 
and placed by the graduated wale-shores in the centre of the 
dock. The pumps are started and the floats worked down until 
the keel-blocks have a bearing on the keel of the ship. The 
engine is now stopped, and the workmen pass rapidly from one 
section to another on the platforms, and by means of the ropes 
reaching each platform, haul the bilge-blocks now under water, 
with great facility, against the bilge of the ship. The pumps 
and floats are now set to work until the deck of the dock is raised 
above the water. 

If desired, the vessel can now be taken in the basin opposite a 
marine railway, and the vessel hauled ashore, leaving the dock 
clear for another vessel. 


MARINE RAILWAY. 


The marine railway consists of three parallel ways, the top sur- 
face of which is level with the deck of the sections. The centre 
way is intended to sustain the vessel on her keel when under 
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going repairs; the other two ways, at equal distances from the 
centre.way, answer the purpose of a launching-way, on which the 
bilge-way and cradle rest during the operation of hauling the 
vessel on shore. The cradle is constructed in the same manner 
as for launching from an inclined slip. Temporary ways are laid 
upon the deck of the dock, being a continuation of the ways 
on shore. The bilge-ways are got in place, and the cradle 
placed in position. The hydraulic cylinder is attached to the 
head of the sliding frame by large wrought iron hauling beams, 
and the. movement commenced, which draws the vessel along 
eight feet at a time, until the vessel is off the dock, and on the 
bed-ways in the navy yard. If the bilge-ways are required for 
another vessel, they can be taken apart readily. Shoreing ways 
are arranged on either side of the ways similar to those in the 
ship houses. 


BALANCE FLOATING DOCK. 


The government owns one balance floating dock at the nayy- 
yard, Portsmouth, N. UW. It may be described in general terms 
as a combination of a caisson and camel, united in a form of a 
walled dock, having a middle compartment, in which the vessel 
rests after the water is pumped out. This combination ‘is made 
by butting the side compartments or balancing chambers with 
sloping inner walls into a caisson. It is called a balance dock, 
from the facility of preserving an exact equilibrium and level by 
pumping out or letting water into the separate compartments of 
either of the side-chambers, of which there are eight of the com- 
partments in each side-chamber, all communicating with the 
pump-well in the centre of the chamber, The portions of the 
side above the windows is called the ballast-chamber. The dock 
being entirely constructed of yellow pine, it will not sink of its 
own specific gravity low enough to admit vessels of great draft, 
and in order to sink it down to receive vessels of great draft, 
water is pumped into these ballast-chambers. 

There are gates at the end of the dock which can be closed 
when vessels of great weight are to be raised. 


METHOD OF DOCKING A VESSEL ON A BALANCE DOCK. 


Preparatory to docking a vessel the discharge-gates are closed, 
and the pumps set in motion, and the chambers filled to the height 


of the deck of the dock; it is then allowed to flow into the upper 
20 
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chambers until its weight sinks the dock the required depth. Two 
hundred and forty tons of water are required to be pumped into 
the upper chambers to sink it deep enough to take on a ship draw- 
ing twenty-five feet of water. When the ship is in the dock and 
in position to be raised, this ballast is drawn off by opening valves 
in the lower side-chambers, thereby causing the dock to rise by 
its own specific gravity until it touches the keel of the vessel. 
The pumps are now started, the water pumped out of the side- 
chambers and bottom tank, and as the dock rises with its load, the 
water in the middle chamber ebbs out. The time or ordinarily 
required to raise a vessel is about two hours.* 


LAUNCHING. 
(Fig. 61.) 


After the carpenters have completed the hull of the vessel, the 
necessary preparations are commenced for launching. It is the 
finishing stroke of the ship builder to ae her » safely in the 
water. 

The transferrence of so great a weight as one, two or three 
thousand tons out of the building yard into the water appears, at 
first sight, an arduous and dificals problem, but, with sufficient 
foresight and forethought, it becomes so easy as to be little more 
than routine. 

It is the object of wise launching arrangements to guard against 
all casualties. First—the launch ought to take place with cer- 
tainty at the exact time wanted. Second—it must take place 
easily and with a moderate speed. Third—provision must be 
made against straining. These are ordinary conditions to be 
foreseen ; but there are sometimes others—the water is shallow, or 
there is very little room in the water for the ship to run after 
leaving the ways, or she may have some distance to run to meet 
the water, and for such special cases, peculiar provisions are re- 
quired; and the ship may be launched equally well either head 
foremost, stern foremost, or broadside on, or at any required angle 
of obliquity with the keel, provided only the following general 
precautions are taken. 

The ruling condition, however, of every case is this: the ship 


* For some of the foregoing facts in relation to docks, I have consulted 
Stewart on Dry Docks. 
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THE WAYS. 813 


must remain thoroughly well land-borne, until she becomes 
thoroughly well water-borne; this is the first difliculty. While 
the ship is being built she is well supported on the long row of 
blocks on which her keel rests from end to end ; these carry nearly 
her whole weight. In addition, her hull is kept upright by the 
long line of shores, which, both under her bilges and all around, 
prevent her from swaying to either side. In this position the ship 
is finished, and is perfectly land-borne ; but, before she is launched, 
-she must be raised off all these blocks, and all these shores must 
be knocked away. The first step, then, towards launching, is to 
provide a new series of supports totally independent of those upon 
which she has been built, and which shall, nevertheless, support 
her as perfectly as they have done. 

In the mode of launching in our Navy Yards, this is accom- 
plished by laying down on each side of the keel two independent 
line of supports, resting on blocks built up at the proper declivity. 
These two lines of supports consist each of an upper layer of logs 
and an under layer; the upper constitutes the “cradle,” and the 
lower constitutes the “ ways” of the launch. é 


THE WAYS. 


The ways consist, essentially, of the blocking, launching-ways, 
Jaunching-ribband, ribband-shores and back-shores. 

The ways or lower line of support, forms nothing more than a 
kind of railroad, serving to conduct the ship into the water. 
They are formed by laying, first, blocks from four to six feet 
apart, until they reach a height of six feet, when recourse is had 
to cribbing, as in building up the keel blocking, to make up the 
height, so as to have the depth of the bilge-ways at least in the 
fullest part of the body, the ways to the proper inclination. 

The launching-ways consist of logs of yellow pine or white oak 
timber laid perfectly smooth, even and continuous, down the slip 
on the blocking into the water; the butts of the different logs 
are shifted, and secured together with screw bolts and nuts, and 
have the butts rounded slightly on top, to prevent any part of the 
bilgeway from catching as the ship goes off. The inclination of 
the launching-ways depend altogether upon the weight of the 
vessel to be launched, ranging from 1} in the smallest to one-half 
of an inch to the foot in the largest. Half an inch to a foot is a 
dangerously slow inclination. Five-eighths of an inch toa foot, is 
so moderate and gentle that, if we wish to control it, we can easily 
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do so. Ships have been eut in two, one-half launched down this 
angle to its new place, under the control of cables and capstans, 
and stopped gently at the precise spot determined for her in- 
creased length. The third rate of inclination m use may be 
called “free launching,” namely, six-eighths of an inch to a foot. 
On this inclination a ship will move steadily and gently down, 
without ever attaining a very high speed, and this is the incli- 
nation one should adopt, if no other cireumstances biassed the 
choice. The next higher rate of inclination is seven-eighths of an 
inch to the foot ; seven-eighths have an advantage over six-eighths 
for a large and heavy ship, because the lubrication of the ways is 
somewhat less effectual under a very heavy pressure than under a 
lighter ship. The fault of this angle is the high speed at which 
it delivers the ship into the water, and which makes her travel » 
far, so as In narrow water to be both a danger and an meconveni- 
ence ; it is, however, a good angle for large ships. 

As has been stated in the first chapter about the inclination of 
the launching-way, it will be readily seen that the choice of the 
place in which the ship is to be built, and the height at which 
she stands above the water, must all be carefully attended to, 
when the keel is laid on the blocks. As it is the weight of the 
ship only which has to take her into the water, we have to see 
that she is built sufficiently high to allow the proper inclination 
of ways to run from where she lies to the place where she is to 
be water-borne ; if this be not carefully pre-arranged, it may be 
impossible to lay the ways at the proper inclination. If the ship, 
therefore, has to travel 200 feet to get into the water, we must 
see that she lies 200 inches higher than the place at which she 
will float, if she go down 1 in 12, and a proportionately smaller 
height for each smaller inclination. 


BREADTH OF SURFACE OF WAYS. 

It is the upper surface of the ways which is lubricated with 
the well known ship-builder’s mixture of tallow and soap, along 
wliich the ship has to slide. When the tallow has been so well 
applied as to form a perfectly uniform coating, and that again 
has been lubricated by oil, the pressure of the ship on the lubri- 
cating material may be such as to squeeze it out, and spoil the 
lubrication. A ship-of-war, when launched, may weigh 1000 tons, 
aud not exceed 200 feet in length. There will, therefore, be 500 
tons weight on each way, and we have to see that there is lubri- 
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cated surface enough to carry this weight. Each square foot will 
carry up to 8 tons; therefore each way, 200 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, will contain 400 feet ; with only a ton on each square foot, 
the ways will carry 800 tons; with two tons on the square foot, 
1600 tons, and so on: therefore, it is quite plain that ways 2 fect 
wide have ample surface for an ordinary man-of-war. We have 
only to increase the breadth of the ways or the number of them, 
till we get the proper proportion te carry the weight, and so long 
as we keep between 2 and 3 tons as the maximum pressure on 
each square foot of surface we have little to fear. 


DISTANCE OF WAYS APART. 


The usual distance of the launching-ways from each other, 
from centre to centre, is about one-third of the extreme breadth 
of the ship at the upper end, and two or three inches wider apart 
in the leneth of the ship; this is done to prevent the vessel from 
becoming ribband-bound, as the cradle sometimes spreads a little 
when the weight of the ship comes on it. 

The launching ways are also given an in-cant of one-half an 
inch in a foot of the breadth of the ways, that their surfaces may 
present less of an acute angle to the cradle, and thus there be less 
danger of its spreading apart. 


LAUNCHING RIBBANDS, 


In launching the ship not only tends to slide downwards into 
the water, but will tend to slide to one side or the other off the 
ways, on the slightest inclination to either side. To prevent this 
a piece of oak plank, called a launching ribband, is bolted on the 
outside of the ways, projecting above it; the butts of the ribband 
shifting butts with the ways. 


RIBBAND-SHORES, 


Shores called ribband-shores are placed at frequent intervals 
on the outside of the lannching-ways, with their heads placed 
against tlre ribband, and their heels fixed against the sides of the 
slip or otherwise secured. Their use is to hold the ways in place 
and prevent the ribband from being torn off. A platform is built 
the entire length of the vessel, resting on the ribband shores, 
which answers as a staging to work on, in fitting the packing and 
poppets, and in launching the vessel. 
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BACK-SHORES. 


Two shores called back-shores are generally placed on the ont- 
side and inside of each way, at the lower end of the ship, the head 
resting against a heavy cleat bolted to the way, the shore placed 
in line with the way, and the heel properly secured ; they are for 
the purpose of assisting to keep the ways from moving in a fore- 
and-aft direction, as there is sometimes a tendency of the ways to 
move that way, when the vessel is launched. The ways are fur- 
ther secured to the blocking by iron dogs. | 

When a ship is to be launched in a direction at right angles to 
the water’s edge, the lower end of the launching-ways lie in one 
straight line, perpendicular to the keel of the vessel. But when 
the vessel is to be launched obliquely to the water’s edge it is 
often convenient. to make the lower ends of the launching-ways 
lie in a line parallel to the edge of the water, care being taken 
that the upper ends of the bilge-ways lie in a line parallel to the 
lower end of the lannching-ways, so that both bilgeways may quit 
their bearing on the launching-ways at the same instant. 

The lower end of the launching-ways usually run into a depth 
of water, such that, by the time the bilge-ways quit their bearing 
on the launching-ways, the ship shall be completely afloat. 


THE CRADLE. 


Having thus finished the lower line of support, we come to 
the upper line of support, which forms a cradle for the ship and a 
carriage on which she may glide along the ways to the water. 
The cradle is composed of bilge-ways, packing, poppets, poppet- 
ribbands, sole-pieces, poppet and packing-lashings, and tripping- 
chain. 

The length of the cradle for a wooden ship should be about five- 
sixths of her length. 


BILGE-WAYS. 


The bilge-ways are two or more lines of yellow pine, or white 
oak logs, usually in two or three lengths, having their butts rounded 
on the lower side to prevent catching on any obstruction there 
might possibly be on the ways below, and having a hole through 
the ends where they abut, that a rope Jashing may be passed 
through to secure them together; they lie immediately on the 
launching-ways, and under the ship, and form the base of the 
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cradle, and directly on these the ship will be supported, tliat she 
shall be entirely carried on them as on two sledges. They have 
been put under such a part of the ship as they could most efh- 
ciently support, and also at such a distance asunder that no pro- 
bable sway of the ship, and no impediment that she might en- 
counter will be likely to upset her. 


PACKING OR FILLINGS. 


In the full part of the ship the space, from the bilge-ways to 
the bottom, is filled up with solid pieces of pine, called packing or 
filling. The quantity of this fillmg that will be required depends 
much upon the shape of the ship. Some vessels rise rapidly up 
from the keel, and vessels with a sharp floor will require a great 
deal of filling ; other vessels with a flat floor, having their bilges 
low down, lie very near the cradle, and require very little filling. 
These fillings fit close on the bilge-ways on the inside, but are left 
about three-fourths of an inch up, on the outside, for wedge-like 
pieces, called launching-wedges ; and before and abaft the solid 
part of the packing or fillings, the lower piece of filling extends 
to the extreme ends of the bilge-ways, being left up on the outside 
the same as the other part and for the same purpose. 


POPPETS. 


Before and abaft the packing, the ship is supported on the 
bilge-ways by means of upright or slightly raking square logs of 
white or yellow pine timber, called poppets. The number of the 
poppets varies; they are generally from twelve to sixteen inches 
square, and are placed about that distance asunder. The lower 
ends of the poppets are kept in their places by being tenoned 
into the lower piece of packing on which they rest, or by having 
a piece of oak plank called a sole-piece bolted on top of the 
lower piece of packing, and the whole size of the heel of the 
poppet cut out to rest in. The upper ends of the poppets are 
made to fit against the bottom of the vessel. 

Forward, the upper ends of the poppets rake slightly aft, and 
aft they rake slightly forward, canting in towards the bottom of 
the vessel the same as the packing. The heels of the poppets are 
bolted to the lower piece of packing previous to launching. 
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POPPET-RIBBANDS. 


The poppets are held together and braced longitudinally by 
means of pieces of oak plank called poppet-ribbands; one is 
generally placed just below the upper, and one above the lower 
ends of them. Sometimes only one is used forward, when the 
poppets are short. These ribbands are scored over the poppets, 
and extend far enough to lap a short distance on the packing. 
The poppet-ribbands are bolted to the poppets previous to 
launching. 

LASHING FOR PACKING. 


In the forward and after ends of the packing, an oblong score 
is cut through it, and a rope lashing, called a packing-lashing, is 
first secured to a half-round piece of live oak or hgnumvite, 
called a lashing-toggle, which is placed vertically across the score 
on the outside, having a line secured to its upper end and made 
fast above on deck; the rope is then rove down under the keel 
and through the score on the opposite side, passed around the 
toggle and led back; being continued until it is thought there is 
sufticient to prevent the packing from being forced out, when the 
weight is transferred from the middle to the outer line of sup- 
ports. 

POPPET-LASHING. 


In the method of lannching laid down in many works on this’ 
subject, the upper ends of the poppets are prevented from 
slipping upwards by planks bolted to the bottom of the ship, and 
these are again secured by cleats, bolted outside of them. This 
is a dangerous practice, and should not be followed out. The 
present method is as follows: 

Commencing either at the forward or after-poppet, first, make 
the end of the chain fast to one of the poppets, at the height of a 
ribband, passing it under the keel and around the poppet on the 
opposite side, continuing the operation until each one has had a 
double turn passed around each poppet, and over the ribband 
above, and a single turn below, care being taken to see that all 
the parts are hauled taut as they are passed. The poppets now 
act as outriggers, the weight of the forward and after ends of the 
ship resting in the bite of the chains. The size of the chain used 
would depend altogether upon the weight and dimensions of the 
vessel. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR LAUNCHING. 


The work on the launching-ways and cradle having been com- 
pleted the day previous to that appointed for launching the ves- 
sel, the whole of the cradle is taken apart, the poppets and packing 
being placed on the platform opposite to where they belong, and the 
bilge-ways are shoved in under the bottom, resting on shores 
placed between the keel and launching-ways for that purpose. 
The upper part of the launching-ways and lower side of the bilge- 
ways are next payed over with a composition of tallow and castile 
soap, and then with fish oil; the tallow to fill up the pores of the 
wood and give a perfectly smooth surface, and the oil to lubricate 
that surface. 

The bilge-ways are then shoved back again on the launching- 
ways, and the several pieces which go to make up their length 
are secured together at their butts by rope lashing, passed through 
the scores in their ends; they are kept about an inch clear of the 
inside of the launching-ribband by means of small pieces of wood 
called toggles, placed between the bilge-way and ribband; this 
opening is filled up with oakum all fore-and-aft to keep out 
any dirt; and the portion of the ways below the cradle should 
be covered over with loose boards for the same reason. The 
upper end of the bilge-way has an oak plank from four to 
six inches in thickness, let down flush on top and securely bolted 
to it, called a sole-piece; it projects some four or five feet on 
to another piece called a chock, and is securely fastened by 
screw bolts passing through the chock and _ launching-ways, 
and set up below with nuts and washers; it is this plank or 
sole piece which is finally cut when the time for launching 
arrives. The cradle is then again replaced, and the launching- 
wedges are now placed about a foot apart between the bilge- 
way and packing, all along the cradle; the chain-lashings on 
the poppets and rope-lashings on the packing are passed and 
properly secured—the services of the boatswain and a gang of 
riggers being required for this purpose—the packing-lashings 
being wet down to shrink them as taut as possible. Mean- 
while, other precautions and matters of forethought have been 
attended to. If the vessel is to be launched in a narrow stream, 
powerful warps and cables should be carried out from the 
ship and made fast to anchors or moorings ashore, to bring up 
the ship and stop her sternway in the water, they should be pro 
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perly looped up to the ship and laid clear of all possible entangle 
ment, so that, in going down, they may drag no obstacle withthem ; 
on board, anchors and cables should be made ready to let go, 
when the hold of an anchor may be required. Special precau- 
tions are required for the immediate removal of the entire cradle, 
bilge-ways and packing from under the ship the moment she has 
taken the water. For this purpose a chain-cable of about 1 or 14 
inch link, called a tripping-chain, is provided; it is middled and 
the bite made fast generally to an anchor buried at the upper 
ends of the ways, and the ends are secured to bolts in the upper 
ends of the bilge-ways: the parts of the chain are then led down 
on the inside of the bilge-ways and stopped up out of the way 
with rope yarns: the cables are sufficiently long not to come taut 
until the ship is quite afloat; by this means the bilge-ways are sud- 
denly brought to a stand still, while the ship is still moving pow- 
erfully away; thus the ship, of herself, leaves the cradle behind, 
the weight of the chains on the poppets causes them to turn 
bottom up, clear of the ship, the toggles in the packing are 
drawn out and the various portions which compose it are seen 
floating away from her on both sides. In the space allotted 
to the engines and boilers, shores or braces are placed to prevent 
the bilges from springing when the weight of the ship comes on 
the two outer lines of supports or ways; one set of shores are 
placed with their heads in the throats of the hanging knees of the 
deck directly above, and their heels resting on the side or boiler 
keelson, as near over the line of the ways as they can be got ; from 
the heels of these inclined shores horizontal shores are placed, 
resting on top of the sister keelsons and against the side of the 
main keelson. .A stanchion or heavy shore is also placed under 
every beam from the top of main keelson. To prevent the long 
wooden vessels of the Wampanoag or Florida class from 
hogging, the following plan was adopted and successfully used : 
Three pieces of yellow pine timber 14 inches square called king- 
posts were placed vertically on top of the main keelson, extend- 
ing 26 feet above the spar-deck; one piece through the forward- 
hatch, one throu:h the boiler-hatch, and the other through the 
after-hatch ; all properly braced and secured in the hatches of the 
respective decks and below in the hold; on the head of each king- 
post a heavy wrought iron band was placed, having eyes worked 
on all four sides, at the foot of each king-post wrought iron straps 
having an eye in the upper end, were securely bolted to the 
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sister keelson; an inch and an-eighth chain-cable was then shack- 
led between each post at their heads and carried down forward- 
and-aft to a breast or stern-hook to which they were secured ; 
a chain was then led from the head of each post to the strap on 
the keelson opposite the heel of the post next forward or aft of it, 
and shackled to the eye in the strap, and, from the eyes in the 
band on .either side of the posts, chains were led to eye-bolts 
placed through the water-ways of the upper deck. This made as 
a complete a truss-frame as was required, and no apparent alter- 
ation in the sheer of the ship could be detected after launching, 
as had been the case in vessels of this class that were launched in 
other navy yards without the truss or hog frame.* A hawser 
was carried over all parts of the chain and stopped to it at short 
intervals, to hold it from flying and causing any damage. should 
it be parted by the great strain brought on it. 

The ship still rests as she was built on the slip, and the cradle 
is merely placed but carries no weight. Two things are now to 
be done; the whole present supports of the ship are to be remov- 
ed, and the whole of her weight is to be transferred to the cradle. 
All the necessary preparations for launching having been made; 
an hour before the tide will be at its height, a large number of 
shipwrights are ranged in gangs of from four to six each, at short 
intervals on each side of the vessel, each gang armed with a bat- 
tering ram, and at a given signal from the Naval Constructor, 
they strike the wedges as with one blow from stem to stern, till 
the whole cradle steadily and strongly rises, pressing the filling 
pieces up so strongly against the bottom of the ship that they 
begin to carry a part of her weight and to lighten her load on the 
building blocks. Every other keel block is now removed com- 
mencing from aft, and every other wale and bilge shore taken 
down. When this is completed, the shipwrights again drive ir 
the wedges until they can do no more; the remaining keel blocks 
are now removed, and the shores taken down. In heavy ships the 
desire of the ship to go begins to express itself before the time ar- 
rives ; a.strain visibly comes on everything which tends to keep 
the ship in its place, and as no materials are perfectly rigid they 
begin to show that they are under a strain and those that are too 
much pressed sensibly complain. The only thing that now re- 


* This hog or truss-frame was first used by Naval Constructor B. F. Delano, 
U.S.N., in launching the Mlorida and Tennessee, vessels 335 feet in length, 
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mains to be done is to cut the sole-pieces which connect the bilge- 
ways to the launching-ways, which is done with a cross-cut saw, by 
carpenters stationed there for the purpose. The word is passed 
from aft by the assistant to the constructor— A]l clear, sir!” The 
order is given— Cut the ways!” and off she goes into the water, 
(Fig. 62) being baptized by some lady as she commences to move 
down the ways. In some cases the vessel has refused to move after 
the sole-piece has been cut, and in event of this happening hydrau- 
lic rams are used, one placed against the end of each bilge-way, and 
if necessary, one under the fore-foot of the vessel; as soon asa 
strain is put upon them, the vessel will most likely move off. 


LAUNCHING OF IRON-CLAD SHIPS BUILT ON THE LONGITUDINAL 
SYSTEM. 


In launching iron vessels built upon the longitudinal system of 
framing, the lannching-ways should be placed in such a position 
that the weight of the vessel, when transferred from the keel 
blocks to the launching cradle would come upon a longitudinal, 
and not between them, on the bracket-plates. In launching the 
armor-plated ship, Awdacious, of the English Navy, built by 
Napier & Sons, of Glasgow, in 1868, considerable damage was 
sustained by the vessel, caused by placing the launching ways 
between the longitudinals amidships instead of directly under 
them. The government inspector objected strongly to this, but 
the managers objected, preferring that the launching-ways should 
catch the longitudinals at the ends of the ship. Short pieces of 
timber were introduced between the inner and outer skins ina 
vertical position over the cradle, and then a piece of timber was 
placed in a fore-and-aft direction on the inner bottom, over the 
vertical pieces, and again passing shores from that fore-and-aft 
piece to the deck above, so that any strain that might be brought 
upon the ship, through having the ways in that position, should 
be distributed throughout the ship. About the time that the ship 
was ready to be launched a heavy gale of wind was blowing, and 
as the ship went off it caught her quarter, and tended to twist her, 
bringing a great strain upon the port-side of the ship while there 
. Was a corresponding strain brought upon the starboard bow, which 
had the effect of buckling two or three frames there ; in the wake 
of the engine-room several of the bracket plates were buckled 
and cracked. It took upwards of one week to repair the damages. 
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The Naval Constructor, after a careful examination of the dam- 
aged parts. reported that the accident was caused by placing the 
launching-ways improperly between the longitudinal frames. 


ON COMPLETING THE LAUNCHING OF SHIPS WHICH HAVE STOPPED ON 
THEIR LAUNCHING-WAYS.* 


The Cesar, a ten-gun two-decker wooden ship, having been 
prepared for launching, was attempted to: be launched on the 21st 
of July, 1853, at the Royal Dockyard, at Pembroke, South Wales, 
but after she had slid down the launching ways some eighty feet, 
and thus immersed her after-part in the water at high tide, she 
stopped entirely, and all the subsequent effort made that day to 
move her were of no avail. The declivity given to the launching 
ways was the usual amount, and the plank and material used in 
the ways were also of the usual description. 

Betweeen the 21st and 26th of July, some small hollow-vessels, 
built for the purpose, and a few casks, etc., were put under the 
ship’s bottom, below high water-nark, with the view of reducing 
the weight of the ship on the ways, and at the time of high-tide 
efforts were then made, by means of purchases, to pull the ship off, 
but all the measures were unavailing. 

The plan was then advocated oe the necessity of building 
camels, for breaking the too close contact that appeared to be 
es! tablished between ‘the bilge-ways and launching-ways, by lifting 
the stern of the ship, so as to take its weight off 6 the launching 
ways. Three large camels were ther efore ordered to be laid off 
in the mould loft, in a few hours, to fit each buttock, seventy-two 
feet long, to be planked with four-inch plank, and one for the 
stern, twenty feet square in section and forty-eight fect long, to 
be built of five-inch plank; the collective lifting power, when 
properly in place, being estimated equal to 1,100 tons. In nine 
days these camels were finished and launched; they were got 
in place at low-water, and secured by bearers put out at the 
quarter-ports on the lower-deck, and shored to the main-deck 
upper sills, to keep in place the qnarter camels; a similar plan 
having also been adopted to keep down the stern camel; without 
any pulling power being applied, the ship about one-and three 
quarter hours before high water, abandoned her unworthy con- 
nection with the land and glided gracefully into the water. 


* From Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
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*On the 17th of March, 1866, the WVorthumberland, an iron 
frigate, 400 feet in length, and weighing over 3000 tons, stopped 
on her launching slip; a second set of ways were laid with the 
same inclination as the first, and mooring lighters were placed 
under her quarters and alongside aft, but they failed to launch the 
ship. 

Immediately after this failure, four camels, two for each 
quarter, were built: in a very few days, and they were secured in 
place by the 17th of April just one month from the first attempt 
to launch the ship being made), and on the rising of the tide they 
lifted the ship abaft off the launching ways, when she glided into 
the river without the help of the large pulling power which had 
been provided. | 

The advantages-obtained by the use of camels, are due to the 
fact that they take all the weight of the ship off the bilge ways, 
except the extreme fore-end, so that the after-part is lifted clear — 
of any obstruction that may exist, or where the grease used is bad 
or insufficient in quantity, the adhesion of the surfaces in contact 
is overcome, and they are left free to slide upon each other. 

To the foregoing it may be added that due consideration should 
at all times be given in preparing the “launch” of a ship to the 
relative weight of the ship and area of launching ways, declivity 
of the launching slip, and to the time it is intended the ship shall 
rest in her cradle before the launch takes place; then, finally, on 
the kind and quantity of grease to be used between the sliding 
surfaces. All these points affect the friction to be overcome in 
launching the ship. 


LAUNCHING OF THE GREAT: EASTERN. 


The launching arrangements of this vessel, in most of their 
features, differed little from those of any other vessel, with the 
exception only that she was launched broadside on. It is only 
necessary to supply a sufficiently large surface, well lubricated, 
and the weight of the ship can be just as easily carried down an 
incline broadside on, as end on. The blunder made in launching 
the Great Eastern was the determination to try the experimen 
of launching her on iron ways. The folly of such an arrangement 
is shown by a very simple experiment. There was in the yard 
where the Great Lastern was built, a railway incline of lin 24, 


* From Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
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On that inclination, a single wheel of a railway track, locked fast, 
was enough to stop the descent of the truck, and just enough. 
That proves that friction of an iron wheel, on an iron rail, fo be 
nearly equivalent to an inclination of 1 in 6, and this with so 
large a bearing as that of a smooth wheel on a used rail. In the 
Jaunch of the Great Eastern, one set of rails with a round top 
crossed another set of rails with a round top, and, of course, they 
bit each other under pressure, and bit each other with a force 
certainly not less than one-sixth part of the whole load. In short, 
they bit as the wheel of a locomotive bites the rail, only somewhat. 
more severely. This biting of rail on rail was the whole cause of 
the failure of the launch of the Great Lustern. The launching 
arrangements were duly carried out by the owners of the ship, as 
originally designed, but with the addition of a set of iron bars on 
the upper surface of the ways, and another set of iron bars on the 
lower surface of the cradle. When abandoned to the sliding force 
of these bars, the ship slid a few feet until the lubricating stuff 
was rubbed off, and then the rails simply bit one another, as the 
wheels of a locomotive engine bite the rails, and they held the 
ship firmly in its place; so firmly, that not only was the inclina- 
tion of 1 in 12 with the whole weight of 12,000 tons of ship on it 
unable to move it down the inclined plane, but some thousands of 
tons of additional pressure by hydraulic rams were unable to 
force it down into the water in a less period than some three 
months from starting. Had the surface on which she was carried 
been simply the ordinary plank surface, well lubricated with 
tallow and grease, the phenomenon of launching the reat 
Lrastern would have been no other phenomenon than the ordinary 
launch of a large ship. The area of the ways covered by the 
two cradles was nearly 20,000 square feet, and that surface was 
far more than sufficient to conduct the weight smoothly and gently 
down into the water in the manner of an ordinary launch. 


[From Scott Russell’s Naval Architecture. } 
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MAST AND SPAR-MAKING. 


REMARKS ON THE BENEFIT OF HAVING MASTS ELASTIC. 


1. If masts or other spars in a vessel are stiff or stubborn “they . 
will cramp her in sailing,” for this reason, iron masts will never 
come in use as a general thing, unless they can be made more 
elastic. 

In making masts due regard ought to be had to their strength 
to support their weight and pressure of setting up their rigging. 

The masts that are in use in the U.S. Navy, at the present 
time (1872), and-that were invented by me in 1839, contain all 
the above qualities; they are lighter, more elastic, and stronger 
than the old plan, to say nothing of their beauty and economy in 
building them. 

Without any further remarks in this part of the work, I will 
commence my system of sparring vessels for war, and other pur- 
poses. 


MAIN-MAST. 


2. Multiply the moulded breath of beam by two, and add two- 
thirds the depth of the hold* for the length of the main-mast. 

The main-mast to be in the partners one inch to every three feet 
of its length. 

The heels of all lower masts to be sixth-sevenths of their greatest 
diameter. 

At the stop of hounds nine-tenths of their greatest diameter. 

At the trestle-trees three-quarters of their greatest diameter. 

At the upper part of the mast-head six-sevenths of the diameter 
of the mast in the trestle-trees. 

The mast to be lined with a fair curve, from the stop of hounds 
to the heel, so as to make the mast at the first setting off, above the 
partners, a little larger than the partners; this will give the mast 


* The depth of the hold is here calculated from the top of keelson to top of 
the main-deck, and all three masts are calculated to bury the same; but if the 
‘* fore and mizzen-mast” buries less, then the difference is to be deducted from 
them. 
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strength where it is required; the more barrelling you make the 
mast the greater strength it will have. 

The length of all lower-mast heads are five-fourteenths of the 
length of their respective topmasts without the head. 


FORE-MAST. 


3. The fore-mast to be in length nine-tenths of the length of 
main-mast; the diameter the same as main-mast, and in all other 
respects the same. 


MIZZEN-MAST. 


4. The mizzen-mast, at cap, to be on a level one-third of the 
length of main-mast head, above the bottom of main trestle-trees. 

Head of mizzen to be in length five-sevenths of main-mast head ; 
diameter five-sevenths of the diameter of main-mast. 


BOWSPRIT. 
5. The bowsprit to be in length ten-sixteenths of the length of 
main-mast. , 
The diameter the same as the main-mast; diameter at heel to 
be six-sevenths of its greatest diameter. 


Outer-end to be two-thirds of its greatest diameter, two-thirds 
of its length out-board (top-side) from the rabbet. 


MAIN-TOPMAST. 


6. The main-tepmast is three-fifths of the length of the-main- 
mast. 

The head of the topmast is one-third of the length of its re- 
spective top-gallant-mast ; diameter one inch to every three feet of 
its length; heel-blocks for the sheave are added, in length one and 
a quarter of its diameter. 

To be lined straight, and the same size from heel to stop of 
hounds; to be in the trestle-trees five-sevenths of its greatest 
diameter; to be at the top of the head six-sevenths of the trestle- 
trees. 


FORE-TOPMAST. 


7. The fore-topmast to be in length nine-tenths of the main 
top-mast, and in all other respects the same proportions as the 
main-topmast, and the same diameter as the main-topmast. 


- 
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MIZZEN-TOPMAST. 


8. The mizzen-topmast to be in length five-sevenths of the 
main-topmast, and in all other respects the same proportions as the 
main-topmast ; diameter five-sevenths of the diameter of the main- 
topmast. 

JIB-BOOM. 


9. The length of the jib-boom outboard is one-half of the 
length of the main-topmast.’ 

The length of the inboard part of the jib-boom is two-thirds of 
the outboard part. 

Pole included one-twentieth part of the whole length; the dia- 
meter is twelve-thirteenths of the diameter of main-topmast. 


FLYING-JIB-BOOM. 


10. The length of the flying-jib-boom (outboard part without 
the pole) is two-thirds the length of the outboard part of the jib- 
boom, pole added one-ninth of its whole length ; the diameter is 
twelve-thirteenths of the diameter of the main top-gallant-mast ; 
at the heel five-eighths of the greatest diameter; at the stop. of 
hound four-fifths of its greatest diameter; at the grommet two- 
thirds of its greatest diameter; outer end of pole one-half the 
size of the grommet. 


JIB-BOOM (agai), 


11. The heel of the jib-boom is three-quarters of its greatest 
diameter, at the stop of the hounds four-fifths of the greatest 
diameter, at the end of the pole seven-eighths of its grommet. 


MAIN TOP-GALLANT-MAST. 


12. The length of the main top-gallant-mast is one-half of the 
length of the main-topimast, diameter nine-eighths to every three 
feet, and lined straight from the heel to the stop of the hounds. 


FORE TOP-GALLANT-MAST. 


18. The fore top-gallant-mast in length is nine-tenths of the 
length of the main top-gallant-mast and the same size and pro- 
portions in other respects. 
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» MIZZEN TOP-GALLANT-MAST. 


14. The length of mizzen top-gallant-mast is five-sevenths of 
the length of the main top-gallant-mast, and in all other respects 
the same proportions. 


MAIN ROYAL-MAST. 


15. The length of the main royal-mast is two-thirds of the 
length of its top gallant-mast. The diameter is four-fifths of the 
diameter of the main top-gallant-mast. 

At the upper part or stop of hound is ten-elevenths of the 
diameter of its respective royalmast. Poles are in length the 
length of their respective topmast heads, diameter of pole is 
three-quarters of the diameter of royal-mast; end of pole half the 
diameter of heel of pole. 


FORE ROYAL-MAST. 


16. The length of the fore royal-mast is nine-tenths of the 
main royal-mast, and the same size and the same proportion of 
the main royal-mast. 


MIZZEN ROYAL-MAST, 


17. The mizzen royal-mast in length five-sevenths of the length 
of the main and the diameter five-sevenths of the main ; all other 
proportions the same as the main. 


MAIN-YARD. 


18. To get the length of the main-yard multiply the moulded 
breadth of beam by two and add the length of arm, one-twentieth 
of this length. The diameter one inch to every four feet the 
ends of the yard-arm is three-sevenths of its greatest diameter. 


FORE-YARD. 
19. The fore-yard is nine-tenths of the main-yard, and in all 
other respects the same proportions as the main-yard. 
CROSS-JACK-YARD. 


20. The cross-jack-yard is five-sevenths of the main-yard, the 
length of arms are one-tenth of its length; the diameter is one 
inch to every four and a half of its length. 
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MAIN-TOPSAIL YARD. 


21. The main-topsail yard is three-fourths of the length of the 
main yard. The diameter is one inch to every four feet in 
length; the arms are one-eleventh of its length; the ends are 
three-sevenths of its greatest diameter. 


FORE-TOPSAIL YARD. 


22. The fore-topsail yard is nine-tenths of the main-topsail 
yard, in all other respects the same proportions. 


MIZZEN-TOPSAIL YARD. 


23. The mizzen-topsail yard is five-sevenths of the main-topsai-. 
yard, in all other respects the same proportion. 


MAIN TOP-GALLANT YARD. 


24. The main top-gallant yard is nine-fourteenths of the length 
of the main top-sail yard. The diameter is seven-eighths of an 
inch to every four feet of its length. The arms are one-twentieth 
of its length.. The ends of the yard are three-sevenths of its 
greatest diameter. 


FORE TOP-GALLANT YARD. 


25. The fore top-gallant yard is nine-tenths of the main top- 
gallant yard and in all other respects the same proportion. 


MIZZEN TOP-GALLANT YARD. 


26. The mizzen top-gallant yard is five-sevenths of the length of 
the main top-gallant yard, and in all other respects the same 
proportions. 


MAIN ROYAL-YARD. 


27. The main royal-yard is nine-twentieths of the length of the 
main top-sail yard. The diameter is seven-eighths to every four 
feet of its length; the arms are one-twentieth of its length; the 
ends of the yard are three-sevenths of its greatest diameter. 


FORE ROYAL‘YARD. 


28. The fore royal-yard is nine-tenths of the length of the main 
royal-yard, and in all other respects the same proportions. 
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MIZZEN ROYAL-YARD. 


29. The mizzen royal-yard is five-sevenths of the main royal- 
yard, and in all other respects the same proportion. 


SPANKER-BOOM. 


30. The spanker-boom is one-half the length of the main-mast, 
the pole one-fourteenth of its length included; the diameter is 
one inch to: every four feet of its length; the inner end is four- 
fifths of its greatest diameter; at the shoulders or stops it is two- 
thirds of its greatest diameter; at the grommet it is two-thirds of 
its inner end; and at the outer end of pole it is six-sevenths of the 
grommet, 


SPANKER-GAFF. 


31. The spanker-gaff is four-fifths of the length of the spanker- 
boom, the pole included one-sixth of its length ; the diameter is 
one inch to every four feet of its length; the imner end is six- 
sevenths of the greatest diameter ; the outer end at stops is three- , 
quarters of its greatest diameter; in the grommet it is two-thirds 
of its greatest ciomerer ; and at fie end of the pole it is one- a 
the size of the grommet. 


MAIN AND FORE-GAFFS. 


32. The main and fore-gaffs are four-fifths of the length of the 
spanker-boom ; pole is one-thirtieth of its length imeluded ; diame- 
ter one inch to every four feet of its length ; inner end six-sevenths 
of its greatest diameter ; outer end or stops three-quarters of the 
greatest diameter ; end of pole three-quarters of the grommet. 


DOLPHIN-STRIKER. 


33. The dolphin-striker to be in length one-half of the length 
of the out-board part of the jib-boom; pole included one-sixth 
of its length; the diameter is one inch and one-eighth to every 
two feet ; the inner end is three-quarters of its greatest diameter ; 
the outer end at stop is eight-ninths of its greatest diameter; in 
the grommet it is five-sevenths of its greatest diameter; and at 
the end of the pole it is three-quarters of the grommet. 
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WHISKER-~BOOMS. 


34. The whisker-booms are the same length as the dolphin- 
striker, and the same diameter; the inner ends are four-fifths. of 
their greatest diameter ; the outer ends at stop is the same size as 
the greatest diameter; in the grommet it is five-eighths of the 
greatest diameter; they should be lined with a neck. 


NOTES ON YARDS. 


35. When yards are made with poles for arms, they should be 

made of the following dimensions, viz. : 

Lower-yards, top-gallant yards, and royal-yards are in the grom- 
met one-half of their greatest diameter. The shoulders to be 
from three-quarters to one-quarter of an inch in thickness, accord- 
ing to the size of the yard; and the end of the poles three-sevenths 
of the greater diameter of the yard. 


TOP-SAIL YARDS. 

36. ‘Top-sail yards are in the grommet five-eighths of their great- 
est diameter, the shoulder to be from one-half an inch to three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, according to the size of the yard ; 
the end of the poles should be three-sevenths of the greatest diam- 
eter of the yard. 

ENSIGN-STAFF, 


37. The ensign-staff is one-third of the length of the main-mast, 


above the main-rail; the diameter is one-inch to every six feet of - 


its length, and at the top it is two-thirds of its greatest diameter. 


JACK-STAFF. 

38. The jack-staff is one-half of the length of the ensign-staff 
above the top of the jib-boom; the diameter is one inch to every 
five feet of its length; the top end is two-thirds of its greatest 
diameter. 

CAP-SHORES. 


39. The length of the cap-shore is the length of the mast-head ; 
the diameter is one inch to every four feet of its length. 


SWINGING-BOOMS, 


40, The swinging-booms are in length five-eighths of the length 
of the fore-yard. The diameter is one inch to every five feet of 
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their length; the inner ends are four-fifths of their greatest diame- 
ter; and the outer ends are two-thirds of their greatest diameter. 


TOPMAST STUDDING-SAIL BOOMS. 


41. The topmAst studding-sail booms in length are one-half the 
length of their respective yards, and twice the diameter added to . 
them. 

The diameter of the booms is one inch to every five feet of 
their length. 

The inner ends are four-fifths of their greatest diameter. 

The outer ends are two-thirds of their greatest diameter. 


TOP-GALLANT STUDDING-SAIL BOOMS. 


49. The top-gallant studding sail-booms are of the same propor- 
tions as the top-mast studding-sail booms, according to their re- 
spective yards. 


TOPMAST STUDDING-SAIL YARDS. 


494, The topmast studding-sail and top-gallant studding-sail 
yards are in length two-fifths of their respective yards, and the 
lower studding-sail yard the same length as the topmast studding- 
sail yard. 

The diameter is one inch to every four feet of their length. 


MAIN-TOP. 


43. The main-top in breadth is one-half of the moulded breadth 
of beam. : 

The length of the top is five-eighths of its breadth. 

The breadth of the lubber-hole is two-fifths of the breadth of 
the top. 

The forward part of the top is two-ninths of its length. 

The after part of tops is three-ninths of its length. 

The length of the lubber-hole is two-sevenths of the breadth of 
tops. 

The forward topmast shroud to be opposite the middle of the 
lower-mast head. 

The forward cross-trees to be even with the lubber-hole; the 
after cross-trees to be the width of the lubber-board aft of the 
lubber-hole. 
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FORE-TOP. 


44, The fore-top to be nine-tenths of the main-top, and in all 
other respects it is the same proportion. 


MIZZEN-TOP. 


45. The mizzen-top is five-sevenths of the main-top, and in all 
other respects it is the same proportion. 


LOWER TRESTLE-TREES., 


46. The lower trestle-trees in depth are the diameters of 
their respective topmasts, and one-half of the depth of their 
thicknesses. — . 

The ends of trestle-trees are tapered to four-fifths of their 
depth. 

The nuts are in thickness three-sevenths of the diameter of their 
respective topmasts. 


TOPMAST TRESTLE-TREES. 


47. The topmast trestle-trees in depth are the diameters of their 
respective top-gallant masts, and one-half the depth of their thick- 
ness; the ends are tapered to four-fifths of the depth. 

The nuts are in thickness two-fifths of the diameter of their re- 
spective top-gallant masts. 


LOWER CROSS-TREES. 


48. The lower cross-trees in width are one-half of the depth of 
their respective trestle-trees. 

The thickness of the cross-trees is two-thirds of their widths. 

The thickness of the ends of cross-trees is one-half of the 
middle-part of the cross-trees. 


TOPMAST CROSS-TREES. 


49. The after topmast cross-trees should be in length three-fifths 
of the breadth of the tops. 

The forward topmast cross-trees should be five-sevenths of the 
after cross-trees in length; they should curve about four inches in 
sixteen feet. se 

The forward cross-trees should be placed between the heel of 
the top-gallant mast and the topmast head. 
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The topmast cross-trees should be in width one-half the depth ot 
the trestle-trees. 

The width of the ends should be three-quarters of the width at 
the centre. 

The depth of the centre of cross-trees should be three-quarters 
their width. 

The depth of the ends of the cross-trees is three-fifths of the 
depth at the centre. 


CAPS. 


50. The caps are in width one and five-elevenths of the diame- 
ter of their respective topmasts and top-gallant masts. 

The depth of the caps should be one-half of their width. 

The wood on the ends of the caps should be five-twelfths of the 
diameter of their respective topmasts and top-gallant, ete. 


BIBBS. 


51. Bibbs for lower-masts should be in length four-elevenths of 
the length of the mast-head. 

The length of the arms of bibbs is the width of the trestle-trees 
the width of the nut and two-thirds the diameter of the topmast 
added together. . 

The thickness of the bibbs is nine-eighths to every foot in 
length. 3 

The lower end of the bibbs is one-half of the width of the 
mast in the trestle-trees. 

The thickness of the lower end of the bibbs is one-quarter of its 
greatest thickness. 


LONG BEES ON BOWSPRIT. 


52. The length of the bees to be long enough to reach three 
feet inside of the head-rail. 

The size of the bees to be one-quarter of the greatest diameter 
of the bowsprit, “ square.” 


NOTES ON MASTS AND BOWSPRITS. 


53. All made masts and bowsprits should be put together with 
lignumvitee dowels or coaks, one coak under each hoop on the 
first two strakes put together, and the next two strakes to have 
coaks half way between the hoops. The coaks in the scarphs te 
be about two feet apart, and placed so as not to come in contact 
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with the bolts through the coaks in each strake. The coaks or 
dowels for all masts of twenty-eight inches in their greatest 
diameter or under, to be three inches in diameter. 

All over twenty-eight inches to be three and a half inches in 
diameter. 


NOTES ON BIBBS. 


54. The bibbs to be put on with two reverse diagonal shoulders 
and from three to four coaks, the upper shoulder in thickness 
one-eighth to every three inches of the greatest diameter of the 
mast. 

The lower shoulder to be one-eighth to every four inches of the 
greatest diameter of the mast. 


NOTES ON SCARPHS AND HOOPS. 


55. The scarphs to be equally divided throughout the length 
of the mast, and kept out of the neck of the mast as much as pos- 
sible. The hoops on the fore and main-mast of a sloop-of-war and 
a frigate’s mizzen-mast, to be in width four and a quarter inches, 
and in thickness one-half inch. 

The hoops on the fore and main-mast of a frigate and line-of- 
battle ship’s mizzen-mast to be in width four and three-quarters, 
and in thickness nine-sixteenths of an inch. 

The hoops on a fore and main-mast of a line-of-battle ship to 
be in width five inches, and in thickness five-eighths of an inch. 


NIBS OF SCARPHS OF MASTS. 


56.. The outside nibs of scarphs to be one-tenth of the greatest 
diameter of the mast; the inside nib to be one seventeenth of the 
greatest diameter of the mast. 


CHAFING BATTENS. 


57. Chafing battens on the front side of masts to cover the keys 
of bands, are in width three-twelfths of the greatest diameter of 
the mast; the thickness is one-half of the width. 


SQUARE HOLE IN LOWER MASTS. 


58. The square hole in the centre of the lower masts should be 
one-tenth of the greatest diameter of the mast. 
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PREPARING TO BUILD ‘A MAST. 


59. In making masts out of plank stock or other timber on the 
plan at the present time in use in the U.S. Navy,—in the first place 
_ take a long rod, the proper length of the mast, set off the length 
of the head, and the depth of hold or partners of the mast, divide 
the part between the partners and stop of hounds into eight equal 
parts, and between the partners and heel into four equal parts, 
make a mark for a hoop thirty inches above the partners, and 
another one two inches below the stop of hounds, then divide the 
spaces for hoops into equal parts, so that they will be, for a sloop- 
of-war, about three feet from centre to centre; for a frigate, 
about three feet three inches; and for a line-of-battle ship, about 
three feet six inches; then mark the hoops below the deck so as 
to elear the wedges. 

The length of scarphs to be regulated by the hoops so that 
for a sloop-of-war’s mast, and frigate’s mizzen-mast, there shall 
be four hoops on each scarph; on a frigate’s fore and main-mast, 
and a line-of-battle’s ship mizzen-mast five hoops on each scarph, . 
and all larger masts the same. 


> 


FASTENINGS FOR MASTS. 


60. Masts of all sizes should be bolted with three-quarter iron 
bolts, spaced about nine feet apart on each strake. | 


FUTTOCK-BAND. 


61. The futtock-band should be placed seven-fifteenths of the 
breadth of the tops from the top of the hound to the centre of the 
band. ‘ 

TRUSS-BAND. _ 

62. The truss-band should be one-half the length of the mast- 

head from the top of the hound to the centre of the band. 


NOTES ON YARDS. 


63. The scarphs of all yards should be in length about one- 
third of the length of the yard. 

If your timber should not be long enough, then less than one- 
third will do. 

They should be put together with lignumvite dowels or coaks 
spaced about two feet apart. 
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Three inch coaks should be used for small yards, and three and 
a half for large yards. 

The nibs of scarphs of yards should be in thickness one- 
fourteenth of the greatest diameter of the yard. 

The hoops to be spaced from centre to centre one and one- 
quarter the diameter of the yard. The hoops that cover the nibs 
should be wider and thinner than the others. 

The chafing battens on lower and top-sail yards should be in 
length one-half the length of the yard; the width to be a little 
less than the eight square in the centre, and the ends to be three- 
- quarters of the centre. Chafing battens on top-gallant and royal 
yards, are in length twice the length of the arms, and in width the 
eight square. 


IRON WORK FOR YARDS. 


64. Pacific irons for lower yards to be in length three and a 
half times the diameter of the end of the yards. 

The width of straps to be one-half the diameter of the end of 
the yards. 

The inner end of the straps should be five-sixths of the width 
of the outer end. | 

The length of the neck should be one-half of the diameter of 
the end of the yard, which is added to the length of the pacific 
irons. 

The size of the neck is one-half the length of the neck; size 
of the square part is two-fifths of the length of the neck added. 


TOP-SAIL YARDS. 


65. Pacific irons for top-sail yards should be in length four 
times the diameter of the ends of yards. 

The width of the strap is one-half the end of the yard. 

The inner end of the strap is five-sixths of the outer end of the 
strap. . 

The length of the neck is three-fifths of the end of the yard. 

The size of the neck is seven-fifteenths of the length of the 
neck. 

The size of the square part is two-sixths of the length of the 
neck added. | 
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QUARTER-IRONS. 


66. The quarter-iron in the neck between the yard and boom 
should be one-half the diameter of the boom, and should be 
placed one-sixth of the length of the yard from the end of it. 


BOOM-IRONS. 


67. The boom-irons for all yards, from the centre of the yard 
to the lower side of the booms, is six-thirteenths of the diameter 
of the yard at the slings. 

The size of iron should be the same size as the neck of their 
respective pacific irons. 

The rollers to be in length one-half of the diameter of the 
booms. (No roller in top-sail yard iron.) 

The width of the irons should be one-third the end of the yard. 


BURTON-BANDS, LOWER YARDS. 


68. The burton-bands on the lower yards should be placed one- 


seventh of the length of the yard from the end of it, with an eye ' 


and shackle on the top side of the yard. 


BURTON-BANDS, TOP-SAIL YARDS. 


69. The burton-bands on the top-sail yards should be one-sixth 
of the length of the yard from the end of it. 


DISTANCE BETWEEN MASTS AND YARDS. 


70. The distance between the lower yards and masts is one- 
fourth of the length of their respective mast-heads. 


TRON JACKS. 


71. The jack on the head of the top-gallant mast should be, in 
Jength, one-third of the length of the royal-mast. 

The diameter in the centre should be seven-eighths to every 
four feet of their length; the ends should be six-tenths of the 
centre. © 

IRON FIDS, 

72. Iron fids are in depth five-sixteenths of the diameter of 
their respective topmasts and top-gallant masts; and in width, 
two-thirds of their depth. 

Wooden fids are one-half of their masts in depth, and two-thirds 
of their depth for their width. 
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NOTES ON TOPS. 


73. The tops should be made in two equal parts so that each 
part may be removed separately; the futtock-plate for the for- 
ward topmast shroud should be placed opposite the centre of the 
lower-mast head. 

The tops should be light, with upper cross-trees on the tops and 
-over the lower ones, and fayed down over the battens, and well- 
keyed or screw-bolted together. 

The forward part of the top should be sufficiently rounded to 
prevent the chafing of the sail. The forward cross-tree should be 
made with a sweep. 


74. TOP TABLES. 


Ships-of-the Frigates, Sloops. | Brigs. 


Line. 

mo so} 

# ake is eel 
3 © 8 sp =| ao q 3S 2 
a8) §le5]8 |e8] 8 | s8 
ge P| am | ga] NS ‘3 
hg eB ceed ek ad a 

ee, . 
In In In EG re) In In 


ie | me | a | es | ee | ee 


Plank to be of two thicknesses PAR Bi 14} 1 14; 4; |] £] 2 
3 white-pine..| 14 | 14 | 14] 1 1 | ¢ 


pisadih of rim, white-oak..../........... 18 M0 1d | 8; | 9k She 
Thickness ‘ be ROTTER uN Nea kele a: 24 | 12) 2.) 14 | 14) 14) 14 
Breadth of lubber- board, white- oak Bey oat. WO Ot eae a MW ad Goa 
Thickness aSijehs aes agar on See SSdeese ae 8 | 2$ | 24 | 12) 12); 144)/ 
PepeIGN CL HAGLENS,. 7a os es Seer e es ce oak 34 |3 | 3 | 24 | 24] 2 | 2 
Thickness ANEMIA ot Saree roc ee 3413 | 38 | 2h] 24/2 | 2 
ETO UG tee di yp eit iain k Ree hid cioveiwtle'e 24,2 | 2 | 1d) Te tee 
Tron PlaGeGe DECANE. es so ance aice oacokns Bp 4d | 4b 4 | 4 Se ees 
Se boaclen Gad st 33a ee os as 4+| di el 2] &t te *% 

ae cross-trees of oak, breadth the same 

PPL CY OP CTIGHE Ae GER cei ohe a 'ais cs arora acaleafocia sfeme apa «Le Lambs ovsie facet atals 
AGROB ted na, hobs plea bus ae eS career 64 }5 | 54 | 44 3g | 34 
RTS Ce tA A neh eA oct Masha 'y oes tyes tre of diag 4 | 34/3413 |3 12 12 


"5. TOP-STANCHIONS AND RAILS. 


There should be four or five holes in each stanchion, and an 
iron cleat should be riveted on between the first and second hole 
from the top, on the forward side of it. 

The iron rail should have a nut on each end, on the inside and 
ontside of the outboard stanchion, to keep the rail steady. 


22 
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Ships-of-the-Line. Frigates. Sloops. Brigs. 


Main and Mica Main and Main and iMivsem. Main and 


Top Stanchions, Fore. Fore. Mizzen. Fore. Fore. 
Ft, | In. |- Ft.| In: re [an mem J She i gts In. Ft. | In. | Ft. | In. |] Ft. } in. 

I lensta i con cake ea eeee 3 6 3 3 3 3 bd espe A Wes Seto hak PS 9 2 9 
Diameter at bottom..........].... 134 13%%||....| 1 ae LY Ie. 1¥\|....| 146 
ATCT toi Oe erie eee Mle} Do [lo cvcl Ldg|ccno) Mel cack sede meh Lane 
Sti Uv Of wail ens jquee lead & eat 14 Pres ee a rts pee ames a Ate Parad tor pers Be Arle 


76. CONVERTING AND LINING TIMBER FOR MASTS AND OTHER SPARS. 


The conversion of timber to the best advantage is of great im- 
portance, otherwise much unnecessary expense and waste must 
occur, and the greater number of pieces any mast is made of, the 
more judgment is required to suit each with a stick the nearest to 
its size. 

The most approved method is to delineate the various pieces 
the mast is composed of by a convenient scale of any part of an 
inch to a foot upon a smooth board, that the different lengths and 
thicknesses may be taken, and the most suitable stick of timber be 
provided. — 

Sticks of timber not quite straight, if sufficiently large, may be 
used, the workmen having always an opportunity of setting them 
straight when required. 

Every stick of timber appointed to make a mast, yard, or bow- 
sprit, or any part thereof, should be examined to ascertain whether 
it is sound and fit to be Head 

For which purpose a short piece is ent off the butt, to see 
whether the heart of the stick is sound; if it has white pithy 
veins, is rotten or shaky at the heart, it is bad; if so, continue 
taking off more pieces while there remains sufficient length. 
When the butt is approved of search along the sides, dubbing 
spots at a little distance asunder; and carefully examine every 
*not, rindgall, &e. If sound and clear of sap, then line and com- 
mence working it. | 

77. NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING TABLES OF 

DIMENSIONS. 
Eee tables are numbered from one to thirty-three (1-33), 


‘sake any number that will suit you for a main-mast, and then 
take the same number in the other tables for all the spars belong- 


~~ 
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ing to the main-mast, and the following: Bowsprit, jib-boom, and 
flying-jib-boom, dolphin-striker, whisker-booms, spanker-boom, and 
spanker-gaff. 

Then take any number to suit you for a fore-mast, and take the 
same in other tables for all the spars belonging to the fore-mast. 

Then take any number to suit you for a mizzen-mast, and take 
the same number in other tables for all the spars (except spanker 
‘boom and gaff) for all the spars belonging to the mizzen-mast. 


78. Tastes or Diuenstons. Nos. 1 ann 2. 


LOWER MASTS. LOWER YARDS. 
LENGTH. DIAM, HEADS. LENGTH. Dram. ARMS. 
No. No. 
Feet In In Feet In. Feet In In Feet In 
1 50 ce 162 8 A 1 45 5 112 2 3 
2 52 6 174 9 3 2 49 8 118 2 4 
3 55 Ark 182 9 9 3 50 rr 128 2 6 
4 57 6 19 10 ‘3 4 52 3 13 2 e 
5 60 — a 20 10 8 5 54 6 134 2 8 
6 62 6 20% 11 2 6 56 9 14 2 10 
7 65 £4 212 ig 6 6 59 1 14% 2 jh: 
0) Eye Gd Roy ae ls Pn 8 | 61 att Aa ee Cag kee | 
POASNG scie |) Qe 18 6 || 9| 638 idea wet a) pet Q 
10 72 6 24 12 ait 10 65 10 164 3 3 
11 7D a 20 13 4 11 68 2 ak 3 5 
Pert Te 6 254 15 10 12 70 5 174 |. 3 6 
13 80 ate 262 14 3 13 uf 8 18 3 PA 
14 82 6 274 14 8 14 15 ars 188 3 8 
15 85 he 282 15 2 15 ed a | 194 d, ee 10 
16 | 87 6 | 20 | 15 7 || 16| 79 | 8 | 199; ieeue 
17 90 St 30 16 a pie 81 9 202 4 1 
18 92 6 30% 16 6 18 84. A 21 4 2 
19 95 = 312 16 10 19 86 4 214 4 “3 
20 97 6 32% 17 4 20 88 Wi 22 4 5 
21 | 100 <5 35% 17 10 21 90 10 228 4 6 
22. |°102 6 34 18 3 22 93 2 234 4. 7 
23 | 105 xe 35 18 9 23 95 5 238 4 9 
24 | 107 6 354 19 2 24 97 8 244 4 10 
20 | 110 oe 363 19 7 25 | 100 at 25 5 ae 
26 | 112 6 37t 20 Gh 26 | 102 3 25% 5 1 
27 | 115 ee 382 20 6 27. | 104 6 26 5 2 
28 | 117 6 39 20 3 ia | 28 | 106 9 264 5 4 
29 | 120 Se 40 21 5 29 | 109 S 274 5 5 
30 | 122 6 40i 21 11 BOP ELLE 4 276 5 6 
81/125 | .. | 418 |. 22 3 || 31 | 113 7 | 28% | 5 8 
82 | 127 6 42% 2% 9 32 | 115 10 286 5 9 
33 | 130 a % 23 | 2 30 | 118 2 29% 5 sal 
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79. Tastes or Druvenstons. Nos. 3 AND 4, 


TOPMASTS. TOP-SAIL YARDS. 
LENGTH, DIAM. HEADS. LENGTH, DIAM. ARMS. 

No. No. 
Feet, In In Feet In Feet In In Feet In 
1 30 ta 10 5 Ag. 1 34 at 82 3 1 
2\| $1 6 10% 5 3 2 85 9 9 3 3 
3 33 - 11 5 6 8 37 6 94 3 4 
4 34 6 11¢ 5 9 4 39 2 9$ 3 6 
5 36 a 12 6 af 5 40 10 10 3 8 
6 | 387 6 | 1241 6 8 6| 42 6&2 | 10f1-> “Bera 
7 39 es 13 6 6 % 44 3 11 4 ie 
8 | 40 6 184 6 9 8 46 g's 114 4 2 
9 42 te 14 7 04 9 | 47 9 11 4 4 
10 | 48 6 144 7 3 10 |} 49 4 12% 4 5 
We 45 ee 516 " 6 || 11| 51 1 |: 126 /° 4 q 
12 46 6 154 os 9 12 52 9 13 4 9 
13 48 a 16 8 ae 13 54 6 13% 4 BAY 
14 49 6 164 8 3 14 56 3 14 5 uy 
15 51 hed ea. 8 6 15 57 se) 144 5 3 
16 52 6 174 8 9 16 59 7 146 5 5 
17 54 a 18 9 ten 17 61 3 152 5 6 
18 55 6 184 9 3 18 63 re 158 5 8 
19 57 sis 19 9 6 19 64 9 16 5 10 
20 58 6 194 9 9 20 66 5 164 6 Jf 
21 60 te 20 10 a's 21 68 1 a2 6 2 
22 | 61 6 | 204] 10 81199 |» 69. 1) 40> |e 178 1 6 4 
23 | -63 a 21 10 6 23 71 6 17% 6 6 
24 | 64 6 214 10 9 24 73 3 182 6 7 
OF). 68 wha ee Dawet ard SOo8 HB) eb se Ree Re ae 9 
26 67 6 224 11 3 26 76 8 19 6 11 
27 69 bot 23 11 6 27 78 4 194 7 1 
28 70 6 234 11 9 28 80 ace 20 ") 3 
29 72 oe 24 12 cs 29 81 9 20% 7 5 
30| 73 | “6 | 243] 12 | °3 | 30/ 83 | 6 | 208] 7 | 7 
31 75 at 25 12 6 || 31 85 2 212 7 8 
32 | 76 624. 6h 1c 9.1.32 [86> ) 40.4 2144) ere 
83 | %8 x 26 13 a | 33 88 6 21§ 8 eb 
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80. Tastes oF Diwenstrons.. Nos. 5 anp 6. 


TOP-GALLANT MASTS. TOP-GALLANT YARDS. 
LENGTH. DIAM. LENGTH, DIAM. ARMS, 

No. os No, ne 
Feet In In Feet. In In Feet In, 
1 15 3 58 |. 1 21 10 46 1 2 
Oty 15 9° | =5% Bhs OPe i Mal g Peet ok 3 
3 | 16 6 64 3 | 24 1 53 1 4 
44 Az 3 63 4] 2 2 54 1 4 
5 18 ny 6% 5 26 3 5$ 1 5 
6 18 9 ves 6 27 3 6 I 6 
¢4 19 6 63 7 28 5 6h a if 
8 | 20 3 7 8 29 6 64 1 7 
9 21 Se vee ss 9 30 a 68 1 8 
10;) 21 9 8t : 2A ie es 3 | 8 7 1 9 
Tisy 23 6 88 Th} 32s 10 reel eae | 9 
12 23 3 83 12 390 10 73 1 10 
185). B44) 7.5 9 : 13 | 35 e Bethe tl 10 
14) 24 9 92 14 | 36 1 74 2 RP 
15 20 6 94 15 37 2 8% 2 be 
16 26 3 98 16 38 3 83 2 1 
71497 x 104 17 | 39 4 88 2 2 
18 | 27 9 108 18 | 40 6 SE Be 3 
19 28 6 102 19 Al 7 gL 2 3 
20 | 29 3 10% 20 | 42 8 92 Quaie: 4 
21 | 30 ey 112 ree) A 9 gt 2 5 
22 30 9 114 22 44. 10 92 2 5 
23 31 6 118 23 45 11 104 2 6 
a4 | -B2 Bt | 12 Go ee Ra 1 102 | 2 fi 
25 | 33 4 128 25 | 48 Se ts 104, (0am 8 
26 | 33 9 12% 5 26 | 49 3 108 2 8 
27 34 6 12¢ 3 27 50 4. 11 2 9 
28 35 3 134 ; 28 51 6 118 2 10 
29 36 A 134 4 29 52 6 114 2 11 
30 36 9 13% : 30 | 53 8 11% 2 11 
31 37 6 14 31 54. 9 12 3 Pr 
32 38 3 142 ‘ 32 55 9 122 3 oe 
33 | 39 oy 14 ; S21] 83.| 66 10 128 | 3 1 
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81. Tastes or Dimensions. Nos. 7 anv 8. 


ROYAL-MASTS., ROYAL-YARDS. 
LENGTH. DIAM. POLES, LENGTH. DIAM. ARMS. 
No. No 
Feet. In In Feet, In Feet In In Feet In 
aicRie SOMME SAN pane RLY po RN ae a | A eee A es bs 

16) 10 es 4t | 5 - Leip ees 38 | .. 10 
2] 10 6 4% o 3 2 16 3 bt Me 10 
3 11 = 4% 5 6 3 it 3 38 ate 11 
4/ 11 6 5 5 9 4| 17 7 35 eis 11 
5| 12 4 58} 6 } ees 4 4 1 i 
6 12 6 53) 6 3 6 18 10 44 1 aia 
fe Weta su 58 6 6 a 19- 10 43 1 1 
Si) a8 6 6 6 9 8 | 20 8 4t 1 1 
9 14 we 62 v6 ey, 9 21 5 4% 1 2 
10 14 6 64 iT 3 10 22 2 4z i 2 
11 | 15 a 6g | 7 6 | 11] 22 q 5 1 3 
12 15 o.. 64 if 9 12 23 9 5% 1 3 
13 | 16 a " 8 PIB a Ba 6 bal et 4 
14 16 6 72 8 3 14 25 3 54 1 4 
TBS pope 2 23 74 8 6 15 26 4 5$ 1 5 
16 | 17 6 ys ae 9 || 16] 26 9 Sia Sort 5 
Wr Bie Ee boe Bie 8 904 Weel ard BF 6 6 1 6 
18 | 18 6 84 | 9 3 || 18} 28 4 1 eee 6 
19 | 19 - Bt | 9 6 |} 19} 29 1 6g| 1 " 
20 19 6 83 9 9 20 29 10 64 1 es 
21 20 soe 9 10 ay 21 30 1 62 7 8 
22 1 20 6 94 | 10 3 22 31 5 62 1 8 
23 21 ve 93 10 6 23 32 2 7 1 9 
24 21 6 94 10 9 24 32 11 ver I 9 
20 22 ef 94 ‘1 ay 25 33 3 73 1 10 
26 22 6 10 1 3 26 34 6 7 1 10 
OY 6g es 3 Mh 102 Tt 6 27 35 3 7§ uf 11 
28 | 23 6 104 11 9 28 36 We re 3 1 11 
29 24 ¥ 108 12 con hk 29 36 9 8 2 at, 

30 | 24 6 11 12 3 30 37 9 84 2 
31 25 Ete 114 12 6 31 38 3 83 2 1 
32 25 6 112 12 9 82 38 8 84 2 1 
BE} 26a) Lee 1b eee Pi eee t B9 1 gz. 59 2 
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82. Tastes or Dienstons. Nos. 9 anp 10. 


BOWSPRIT. DOLPHIN-STRIKER AND WHISKER-BOOM, 
; LENGTH. Diam. | BEES SQUARE. LENGTH. DIAM. POLES, 
TINO: No. 

Feet, In In Feet In Feet In In Feet In 

1| a1 3 | 168 Aretha BE Pett 4g) 44 3 
2 32 9 174 48 2 9 6 48 1 4 
3 34 4 182 44 3 9 it 46 1 5 
A oGe) 11s | 19 46 || 4] 10 4 5 1 5 
5 37° 6 20 5 5 10 10 5% 1 6 
6 | 39 ee | 10k 908 (em on es 2 5b | 1 " 
7 40 7 21 52 7 11 9 5$ 1 8 
8 42 2 224 53 8 12 3 6 1 9 
9| 43 9 | 232 53 || 9 | 12 8 ey a 9 
10 45 3 24 6 10 13 1 64 1 10 
11 46 10 25 2 1 11 13 6 6§ 1 11 
12] 48 Bai} 252 63 || 12 | 14 1 " 2 Mf 
13 50 s 262 63 || 13 14 5 2 2 on 
141 51 6 | 278 GroHei4:)) de be stt me | 9 1 
15 | 53 1. |) 28% Y i115] 165 5 7 a ae 2 
16 54 8 29 72 || 16 15 10 76 2 3 
i 56 3 30 4117 16 4 8 2 4. 
18 57 9 304 7& || 18 16 9 83 2 4 
19 | 59 4 | 818 7 || 19 | 17 2 84<|-4:2 5 
20 60 11 324 8 20 17 8 8§ 2 6 
21 62 6 33% 82 || 21 18 1 9. 2 
22 64 se 34 84 || 22 18 6 9% 2 7 
23 65 ee 35 8& || 23 19 3 9% 2 8 
24 67 2 354 8i || 24 19 6 9 2 9 
25 68 9 362 9 20 20 Ae 10 2 10 
26 70 3 387% 9% || 26 20 5 102 2 11 
SE etl. |. 105: |2 88% of 1 97.) 20+ | 100) 108.) PQs at 
28 73 5 39 9& || 28 21 4 102 3 Pe 
29 75 Aa 40 10 29 21 9 10% 3 1 
30 76 6 40% 102 || 30 22 3 11 3 2 
31 78 x 412 10% || 31 22 9 112 3 3 
32 v6!) 8 A2t 108 || 32 23 1 114 3 3 
33 | 81 3 432 108 || 83 | 23 7 115 3 4 
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83. Tas.Les oN Driwensions. Nos. 11 anp 12. 


JIB-BOOM. : FLYING JIB-BOOM. 
LENGTH. DIAM. POLES. LENGTH. Dram. POLES. 

No. No. 
Feet In In Feet In Feet In In Feet In 
1| 26 9 Ey veal 3 1) 428 4 64.108 1 
2| 28 a 98 1 4 2| 29 8 53 3 3 
3 | 29 5 9§ i 5 3) 3k 2 5§ 3 5 
4] 380 9 102 1 5 4 | 382 8 6 3 7 
5 | 82 12) A085" 1 6 5) Besa 68| 38 9 
6 | 33 Bier Cale (ent " 6 | 35 5 64-1 ig teh ag 
7) 34 9 114 1 7 7 36 10 68 4 1 
8 | 36 1 12 1 8 8 | 388 4 q 4 3 
9 37 6 124 i 9 9 39 9 74 4 5 
10 | 38 9 12% 1 10 10 | 41 i 72 4 7 
11 40 1 13 1 10 11 42 6 78. 4 9 
12.) 41 6 | dae Ld Se rae tee ad Et s 4-4 94 
13 42 10 142 2 wn 13 45 5 83 5 1 
14 44 1 143 2 1 14} 46 9 8& 5 2 
15 45 6 154 2 2 15 48 3 9 5 3 
16 | 46 10 153 2 2 16 49 8 92 5 5 
17 48 2 16 2 3 17 51 1 94 5 7 
18 |} 49 6 164 2 4 18 52 6 9§ 5 “9 
19 50 10 16% 2 5 19 53 11 10 5 11 
20 | 52 2 172 2 5 20 | 55 4 10% 6 1 
21 53 6 17% 2 6 21 56 9 104 6 3 
22 54 10 182 2 ty 22 58 2 10§ 6 5 
23 56 2 183 2 8 23 59 rd 11 6 it 
24 | 57 6 194 2 8 24) 61 ae 112 6 9 
25 58 11 193 2 9 25 62 5 118 6 11 
26 60 2 20 2 10 26 63 10 12 7 1 
27 61 uc 204 2 11 27 65 3 12% 7 3 
28 62 11 204 2 ii 28 66 8 124 7 5 
29 64 3 2128 3 29 68 2 12§ rf 7 
30 65 "¢ 21% 3 1 30 69 E 13 7 9 
31 66 11 22% 3 2 31 70 11 132 7 11 
32 68 3 22% 3 3 32 | 72 5 134 8 1 
33 | 69 vi 234 3 3 383 | 72 10 13$ 8 3 
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84. Tastes or Dovensions. Nos. 13 anp 14. 


SPANKER-BOOM. SPANKER-GAFF, 
LENGTH. DIAM. POLEs, LENGTH, DIAM. _ POLeEs. 

No, No, 
Feet In In Feet In, Feet In In Feet In 
Iwi 328 a 63 1 o 1:1}, 420 5 3 4 
2 | 26 3 64 1 10 2| 21 5% 3 6 
3 | 27 6 64 1 11 3.| 22 “3 5$ 3 8 
4 | 28 9 74 2 4 4} 28 5$ 3 10 
5 | 30 nie T$ 2 1 5 | 24 6 4 $e 
6 | 381 3 7$ 2 2 6 | 25 6% 4 2 
7.) 382 6 8S 2 3 7 | 26 6% 4 4 
8} 33 9 8$ 2 4 Se 327 6§ 4. 6 
9} 385 of 8$ 2 6 9 | 28 7 4 8 
10 | 36 3 9 2 fj 10 | 29 7% 4 10 
Le ey 6 92 2 8 11 | 30 74 5 ve 
12 | 38 9 92 2 9 12) 31 7 5 2 
13 | 40 a 10 2 10 138 | 32 8 5 4 
14} 41 3 10% 2 11 14 | 33 8% 5 6 
15 | 42 6 108 3 3 15 | 34 8% 5 8 
16 | 43 Goi tOE. | a8 1 || 16| 35 86 | 5 | 10 
17.| :45 Ae 112 3 2 17 | 36 9 6 “s 
18 | 46 Se ie SE 8. 18. | 687 93 | 6 2 
19 | 47 ah a Se ee 4 || 19 | 38 9% | 6.1/7 4 
20} 48 9 124 3 5 20] 389 Ye 9§ 6 6 
21 | 50 of 12% 3 6 21.| 40 a 10 6 8 
22 | 51 3 12§ 3 7 22 | Al 10% 6 10 
23 | 52 6 134 3 9 23 | 42 10% 7 me 
24.) 53 9 132 3 10 24 | 43 108 t 2 
25.| 55 : 13% 3 11 25 | 44 11 7 4 
26.| 56 3 14 4 Pe 26 | 45 11% t 6 
27.) 57 6 148 4 1 27 | 46 114% 7 8 
28.) 58 9 143 4 2 28 | 47 118 7. 10 
29 | 60 oH 15 4 3 29.; 48 12 8 os 
30 | 61 3 15% 4 4 30 | 49 123 8 2 
31 | 62 6 152 4 5 dl | 50 12% 8 a 
32. | 63 9 154 4 6 32.| 51 128 8 6 
3) 765. .42.. 16% 4 7 33 | 52 18 8 8 
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85. Tastes or Divensions. Nos. 15 ann 16. 


——_—<—— 
os 


SWINGING-BOOM. LOWER STUDDING-SAIL YARD. 
LENGTH. DIAM. LENGTH. DIAM. 
No. No. 
Feet In In Feet In In 
4-25 2 5 ‘ 1] 14 4 24 
2| 26 5 58 ; PP aes 1 3 
3| 27 9 58 Bi 116 10 3h : 
4| 29 y. bt 4| 16 6 2 
5 | 30 3 6 By, 3 38 ? 
6| 381 6 64 6:48 3 34 ; 
% 1-132 9 64 7418 8 32 : 
8 | 34 A Bh lis. Sao 5 34 ; : 
9 Bi) 3 if 9.| 20 1 4 Ly 
10 | 36 6 72 10:10 200A 0 4 
111° S747 0 vet 124521 v1 42 
12 | 39 ri res 13.3.192 4 43 
13 | 40 4 8 13 | 28 x At : 
14 41 7 % 14 23 9 4& ° 
162) Saori. 83 15 | 24 6 4% ‘ 
16 44 2 8i 16 25 2 5 i 
17 | 45 5 9 L712 {20817 tt 5} 
18 | 46 8 9% 18 | 26 8 5% : 
19) “7 Ad 98 1919197 4 58 is 
206 | 49 2 9% 20 | 28 1 54 i 
21 50 5 10 21 28 9 5§ 3 
22 51 9 102% 22 29 6 54 
23 53 a 102 23 30 3 6 
241 54 8 | 10% 24] 31 a 64 : 
25 | 55 6: ¢| 111 25°| 381 8 6% : 
26 | 56 9.311113 26 | 382 5 68 ; 
27 | 58 a 118 27 | 33 1 6a re 
28 | 59 Br site 28| 33. |] 10 68 ; ‘ 
29} 60 6 | 12 (29 | 34 6 65 iS 
30 61 9 122 30 35 3 7 ; 
31 | 68 10 2) 195 31 | 36 B ye 
32 64 4 12% 32 36 9 ve 2 ee 
33 | 65 7 13 33 37 5 72 ‘ ot 
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86. Tantes or Dimensions. Nos. 17 ann 18. 


~TOP-MAST STUDDING-SAIL BOOM. TOP-MAST STUDDING-SAIL YARD. 
LENGTH. DIAM. © LENGTH. Diam. 
No. |-— No. 
Feet In In Feet In In 
1| 28 Y4 45 1os518 5 Q5 
2| 24 9 4 2114 1 26 é 
3 | 26 Le 5 3} 14 | 10 Qh 
A’. 27 3 58 4) 15 6 3 
5 | 28 4 52 5 | 16 Q % 
6 | 29 6 54 6| 16 | 10 38 
| 30 9 6 7 17 6 34 
Ban Bt | 11 68 ASE 2 38 : 
9 | 33 1 63 Not Hs ei hidea 38 
10 | 34 3 6i 10 | 19 6 34 
11 30 6 i 11 20 3 4 
12 | 36 8 72 eh eek Be 44 i 
1817 8724.10 73 Tel aol " 43 
14 38 yo? 7% 14 22 2 48 
15 40 2 8 15 22 11 4 
16 | 41 4 2 16] 23 7 45 
17 | 42 8 Bt 17° | 24 4 4s 
18 43 9 88 18 25 5 
19| 44 } 11 La 19° | 25 8 bt 
20 46 1 9 20 26 5 % 
21 | 47 3 93 21 27 52 . 
22 | 48 4 95 Pd ot q 4 : 
23 | 49 6 9i 23 | 28 3 5g é 
24 50 10 10 24 29 5§ ‘ 
25 | 52 1 | 108 25 | 29 9 5k 
26 53 3 102 26 30 5 6 
27 54 5 10% 27 31 1 64 s 
28 55 7 11 28 31 9 6% > 
29 56 9 112 29 32 5 62 . 
30 57 11 112 30 33 1 64 ae 
31 59 1 114 31 33 9 63 if 
32 60 3 12 82 34 5 6% a a 
33 | 61 6 | 128 33. | 35 1 (Meld aie Se +s 
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87. Tastes oF Divenstons. Nos. 19 ann 20. 


TOP-GALLANT STUDDING-SAIL BOOMS. TOP-GALLANT STUDDING-SAIL YARD, 
LENGTH, DIAM. LENGTH, DIAM. 
No. No. 
Feet In In Feet In In 
Ve} tee) age By re Baas Yan) a Q i 
2 18 7 3 2 10 * 2 
3 19 6 3g 3 11 fe 24 
4| 20 4 4 A) 4d 7 2 i 
5 21 3 42 5 12 1 28 . 
6'| 22 1 48 6| 12 " 28 
if 23 Ls 45 vi 13 1 24 f 
i eo fea ee 8) 134) 2 Beh es 
9 24 10 4i Oh 4 2 28 ; 
10 25 8 5 10 14 8 24 
11 26 7 5% ne | 15 2 3 
12 27 5 52 12 15 8 3h ae a 
13 28 4. 53 13 16 2 dt oe 7% 
14 29 3 5§ 14 16 8 3% as 49 
15 30 2 6 15 17 2 38 . 5 
16 31 aS 64 16 17 8 34 
17 31 10 6 Ly 18 2 33 ; 
18 82 9 64 18 18 8 32 E 
19 33 & 62 19 19 2 3$ ws . 
ale | s| # e{e] a] ef) |e 
a) e is : 
29 SE NAG 2 72 22+ 20 9 sf 
23 37 2 72 23 21 3 42 nt 
13 | 21 4 Bla] 3] 4 
5 e y oe 
26 | 39 | 10 1 26 | 22 9 44 
27°} 40. | - 9 8 27, 28 3 48 i 
ae 41 8 82 3 28 23 9 48 ; 
29 | 42 6 83 LSS D0 oth 5 hd Goa ets 4$ f 
30} 43 5 84 : 30 | 24 9 4% j 
31 44 3 88 Y 31 25 3 5 * 
32 45 2 9 382 25 9 54 “ 
88°F iB at Om sl 33 | 26 3 ; 
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88, NOTES ON THE FOLLOWING TABLES OF LOWER MASTS. 


Divide the mast from the heel to the partners, into four parts, 
and from the partners to the stop of hounds, into eight parts ; then 
number the settings off, beginning at the heel, No. 1, and so con- 
tinue up to the head of the mast. 

The partners is No. 5. 

The stop of hounds No. 18. 

The trestletrees No. 14. 

The top of head No. 15. 

_ The size of the mast is given in inches and eighths. 

These dimensions will give the mast its greatest diameter at 
No. 7, but in making masts from these tables, keep the masts in 
the partners the size given you in the preceding tables, and let them 
be as much larger above the partners as these tables give you. 


NOTES ON TOPMASTS. 


All topmasts should be the same size from the heel to the stop 
of the hounds, and if they have heel-blocks for sheaves, it should 
_be added; the heel should be square ; and if it is not large enough 
to fill the trestle-trees, then box the trestle-trees to fit. 


NOTES ON TOP-GALLANT MASTS. 
All top-gallant masts should havea link in their heel to slide up 
and down. 


All royal-masts with sheet poles should be in their grommet 
two-thirds of the greatest diameter of the royal-masts. 
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Lower Masts. 


4 fame) td ow d 
3 
at aa ; aa || $ ae 
35 Ea SS || 2E || 2 
ss] as ae || a Bm 
1 2 3 4 § 6 u 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
dell. (ell. Al (Bll ll (alc Bl, Bi. (Bll Bl ISH BIE ai. 18 
‘in, 12 ||in. [8 |lin. 1% | in. |B | in. |} | lin. | | Jin. |é | in. | | |in. | jin. 1% | jin. 1% | Jin. |& | im. | | in. 1% | Jin. 1 
15|3 || 16/6 || 17/4 || 17/6 || 18/- || 18)1 || 18)2 || 18]1 || 18\- || 17/6 || 17/3 || 16.6 |} 16/1 || 13/4 |} 11/4 
15/7 |} 17/2 || 18\— |} 18/2 |) 18/4 || 18/6 {| 18/6 || 18/5 |} 18/4 || 18)2 || 18/7 +) 17/2 || 16/4 |] 18/6 |} 11/6 
16/2 || 17/6 |) 18/4 || 18/6 || 19/—]} 19]1 |} 19)2 |) 19]1 || 19)\~*]} 18/6 || 18/8 || 17.6 |} 17- |) 14/— |} 12/- 
16/5 || 18/2 |] 19/-— |} 19/2 |} 19)4 |) 19|5 1) 19/6 |) 19/5 |) 19/4 |) 192 || 18/7 18 2 17\3 || 14/4 |} 12/2 
17/1.|) 18/5 || 19/3 || 196 |} 20|~ || 20|1 |} 20/2 || 2O}1 || 2j~ || 1916 || 19/3 || 186 || 18/\~ || 15\+ |} 12/6 
17/4 |} 19/1 °}} 19/7 || 20/2 |] 20/4 |} 20)5 |) 2016 |} 2015 |) 20/4 |} 20/2 || 19\7 || 19.2 || 18]4 }|°15)2 |) 13)- 
18\- | 19/5 || 20/3 | 20/6 |) QLi=~ |} V1]L |} 21S |] Q1}1 |] V1\— |} 20)6 |} 20/2 || 196 |} 18/7 |) 15)6 |} 13/8 
18/3 |} 20\1 |} 20)? || 21/3 |} 21/4 |} 2115 || 2116 |) 2115 |) 21/4 |) 21/2 || 20/6 |} 20:2 || 19/2 || 16/— |} 13/5 
18/6 || 2014. || 21/4 |} 21)'% || Q2— |} 221 |} V2 |} QBi1 |) 2Bj- |} 21/6 |) 21/2 || 20.6 |) 19/6 |) 16/4 |} 14/2 
19/4 || 20/7 |) QUI |} 22/3 || 22/4 |} Q2i5 || 22/6 || 225 || 2BW3 |] 22/2 || 21/6 |} 21'1 || 20/8 || 16)" || 14/4 ; 
19)5 || 214 |} 22)4 |} QQ)% || QBj— || 23/1 |) 23)2 || QVBi~ |) 27 |) 22/5 |) 22/1 || 21/4 |} 20/6 |} 172 |) 14/6 
QO\— |) VIF |} 22% || 23/3 || 23/4 || 23/5 |}. Wl6 |] VBiB5 |} Wi4 |} QW!2 || 25 || We |) 21/2 || 17/5 || 1bj1 
20/4 || 22/3 |} 23/8 || 23/% || 24/=— |} 24/2 |) 24/3 || 24/2 || V4j\— |} 23]l6 || 23/2 |) 22/4 || 2116 || 18\— || 15/4 
Q1l— || 227 || 24j— |) 24/3 |] 244 || 24/6 |] Bai” || VW4l6 || QW4i4 || 24/2 |] 2i6G || Wi— || 22/2 || 18/38 |} 15)- f 
21/3 || 23)3.||°24)8 || 24/7 || 26/— |) 25/2 || 25/8 || 25/2 || QHi— || 24/6 |) 24/1 || 23i4 |) 2216 18/6 16/1 | 
2Q1|7 || 23/7 || 24)% |} 25/3 |} 25/4 |} 25/5 |) Q5/% |) 2516 |) B54 |} 25/2 |] 24/5 || Qair || QBi— |} 191 |). 16/8 | 
22)2-]| 24/2 |) 2513 |) 25/7 || 26/— || 26)2 |} W613 || 26i2 |] B6l— || 25/6 |} 251 || 24/8 || 2l4 || 19/4 || 1616 
2215 || 24/6 || 25/6 || 26/3 || 26/4 || 26/5 || 261% || 2616 || 26/4 |) 2612 || 25/5 || 24i% || 24\— |] 19.7 |) 1W7— ; 
23/— || 25/2 || 26/2 || 6% || VI- || W7/2 |} VHS || VS |) iF || 25 |] 2i1 |] 22 |] 24/38 |) 20/8 |) 1718 
23/4 || 25/5 |} 26,6 || 27/2 || 2%4 || 2715 |) QT? |) W716 |] V4 |] W772 || 26.5 || 256 |} 24/7 || QW5 || 1715 
Q4\— |} 21 |] B72 1] WH |] VWi-— |} VWi1 1] WB |} Wie || W- ]) VB |} 2— || Wj || 22 || V1j— |} asi— 
24/3 || 26/5 || 27/6 |) 28/2 || 2i4 |} 2i5 |) V9i- || Qsi% || B84 || WL |} 274 || 265 |} 25/5 || 21/8 || 18/3 
24/6 || 27/— || 28/2 || 28.6 || 29i— || 29/2 || 29/3 |} 29/2 |} VWi— || 2/5 |} VWi— || W1 || 261 || Q1)F |) 18/5 
25/2 || 27/4 |) 28/6 || 29:2 || 29/4 || 2916 || 29/7 If 2916 || 29/4 || 29/1 1) 28/4 || 2715 || 26'5 || 22/1 |) 19)/- 
25/5 |} 28)/- || 2916 || 2916 || 80/— || 80/2 || 80/4 |} 30/8 || 80/2 || 29/5 |) 29\— |} 28\1 Q7\— || 22/4 || 19)8 
Q6)1 || 28]4 || 296 || 80/2 || 30/4 || -80)6 || 31\- || 30)7 || 80)5 || 80)2 || 29:4 || 28/5 |} 27/4 || 22,7 || 1915 
26/5 || 28)% || 80/1 || 80)6 || 81)- || 81/2 || 31/4 |} 31/3 |} 81/1 || 80/5 || 80/— || 29/— |} 28/— || 28.2 |} 20/- 
27\—|| 29/3 || 20/6 || 31/2 |] 81/4 |] 81/6 |) 82i- || 81/7 || 81/4 |} 81/1 || 80/4 |] 29)4 || 2818 23.5 20|2 
27/3 || 29/7 || B1\1 |} 81/5 || 82\— |} 22/2 || 32\4 |} 32/3 || 382\- || 31|5 || 80/7 || 80)- |} 28)7 24 — 5 . 
27/6 || 80/2 || 81/5 || 32/2 || 82/4 || 82/6 || 83\— || 82)7 || 32/5 || 82/1 || 31/38 || 80/2 |) 29.2 || 24/3 |) Q1)- 
28/2 || 80/6 || 82/1 || 82/6 || 33)- || 33/2 || 33/4 || 88)/3 || 33/1 || 82/5 || 31/7 80/7 ]| 2915 || 246 || 21 
28/6 |} 81/2 || 82/5 || 83/1 || 33/4 || 83/6 || 34)\— || 33:7 || 33!5 || 88)1 |] 3823 |) 81/3 |) 801 || 251 || 21 4 1 
29/1 || 81/5 |} 88)/— || 83/5 || 84/— || 84/2 || 84/8 || 34/2 || 84/1 || 83/5 || 82)7 || 31/7 || 3805 || 254 || 21)% 
29/4 || 382]1 || 33/4 |, 34/1 || 84/4 |} 34/6 |) 85/— |, 84)7 || 84/5 || 84/1 |} 33/8 || 32/8 || 31)1 || 25.7 |) 22/2 4 
80/— {| 82/5 |} 84\— || 84/5 || 85/—- || 85/2 || 85/4 || 85/8 || 25/1 || 34/5 || 33)% || 3216 |} 81)7 || 26.2 || 22/4 
80)3 || 83/1 |} 84/4 || 35/1 || 35/4 || 85)6 |) 86)- || 35)% || 855 || €51 || 84/8 || 83/2 || 82- )| 265 || 2216 ; 
80/6 || 83/4 |] 85/— || 85/5 || 86/—- || 86/2 || 86/4 || 86/2 || 86/— || 35/5 |] 346 || 383)5 || 32/3 27\— || 23 1 
81/2 34|~ || 35/4 |) 86/1 || 86/4 || 36/6 || 37j\- || 86/7 || 86/4 || 36/- || 85.2 || 84/1 || 826 |} 273 || 23/3 } 
81/5 || 84/4 || 36/— || 86/5 || 87/\- || 87/2 || 87/4 || 87/8 || 87/1 || 86/5 || 35.6 || 34/5 || 383\— || 276 |} 2316 ] 
82/1 || 85\- || 36/4 || 87/1 || 87/4 || S76 || 88\— || B77 || 87/4 || 871 || 26.2 || B5l1 33,6 || 281 || 24) 
82/5 || 85/4 |} SZ || 87/5 || 88\— || 88/2 || 38/4 || 28/3 || 38/1 || 87/5 || S66 || 25/5 || 842 || 284 || 2418 
83]- |} 86/- |} 87/4 ]| 88/1 || 88/4 || 88/5 || 39\- || 88)\7 || S8i5 || 38/1 || 87/2 || 86/1 || 845 || 287 || 24/6 
83/3 || 86/3 || 57/7 || 88/5 || 89\- || 89/2 || 39/4 || 89/8 || 39/- || 88/4 || 37,6 || 86/4 || 85- |} 292 || 25)— 
33/7 || 36/7 || 88/3 || 89|- || 89/4 |] 89/6 || 40/- || 89)7 || 89.5 |) 39/1 || 882 || 87\- || 85'4 || 206 || 25/8 
34/2 || 87/3 || 38/7 || 8915 || 40/- || 40/2 || 40/4 || 40/3 || 40/1 || 89/4 || 88:7 || 87/4 || 35/7 || 80'— || 2516 
84/6 || 37/7 || 89/3 || 40/- || 40/4 || 40/7 || 41/1 || 40/7 || 40.5 || 40/1 || 891 || 88i- || 865 {| 8038 || 26)/— 
85/1 || 38)/2 || 89/7 || 40/4 || 41)- || 41/2 || 41/4 || 41/8 || 41\- || 40)4 |) 895 || 38/3 || 86.7 || 80.6 || 26/3 
‘85/4 || 88/6 || 40/3 || 41|- || 41/4 || -41/6 || 42\- || 41/7 |] 41.5 || 41\- |} 401 || 88\7 || 87.2 |) 811 || 2615 
86/— || 89)2 || 40/7 || 41\5 |} 42/- || 42/8 || 42/4 || 42/8 || 42/1 || 41/4 |] 405 || 39)3 || 87.5 || 814 || Q7/- 
86/4 || 89/5 || 41/8 || 42\- ||} 42/4 || 42/7 || 43/1 || 43/- |} 426 42\- 41\- ||} 39/6 |} 88,1 || 81,7 || 27/2 
86/6 || 40/1 |/ 41/7 || 42/4 || 43/- || 43/2 || 43/5 || 43/4 || 43/1 || 42/4 |] 4115 || 40/2 || 885 || 8238 || 2715 
87/1 || 40|5 |} 42/2 |] 438/- || 43/4 || 43/6 || 441 |] 44/— |} 43/5 || 43\- 42'- 40/5 39/- 826 || 277 
87/6 |} 41|1 || 42/6 || 43/4 || 44/— |} 44/2 || 4415 || 44/4 || 4al— || 48/4 || 42.4 || 41/1 || 39/4 || 83'- || 28/2 
88/1 || 41/5 || 43/2 || 44\— || 44/4 || 44/6 |} 45/2 |} 45/- || 44/4 |} 44/- 4s|- 4115 || 40\- he 28/5 
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TOPMASTS., 


Heel and Stop of Trestle- Top of | Heel and Stop of Trestle- ‘|| Top of 


Cap. Hounds. trees. Head. Cap. Hounds. trees. Head. 
In. | 8ths.|| In. | 8ths.|| In. | Sths.|| In. |Sths!} In. | Sths.|| In. | 8ths.|| In. | Sths.|| In. !Sths 
13 |} — |} 12 7 9 2 if Z| 19 4 || 19 2 || 13 5 ta 7 
13 2 || 13 1 9 3 8 | —}| 19 6 || 19 AM TA oe AST 
13 4} 13 3 9 5 8 21| 20 | — || 19 6 || 14 2 || 12 1) 
13 6 ||.138 5 9 6 8 3{| 20 2.11 20 | — |) 14 8 {| 12 2 
14.) —-'[ 18 Fy 10.) 8 | Al|..20 4 || 20 2 || 14 4;|| 12 4 
14 2 || 14 1 || 10 uf 8 5}| 20 6 || 20 4 || 14 6 || 12 5 
14 4 || 14 3 || 10 2 8 6]; 21.| — || 20 6 || 15 | — || 12 6 
14 6 || 14 5 || 10 4 Vole Bt 2 | 21.) — 15 1 |} 12 v§ 
Lorie — hed 7 || 10 5 9 1}| 21 4 || 21 2 || 15 2 || 18 | — 
15 2 || 15 1 |} 10 {i 9 2|| 21 6 || 21 4 |} 15 4 || 13 2 
15 4 || 15 Buty Lk TS — 9 Bl} 22; } ——. |} 21 6 |} 15 544018 3 
15 6 || 15 5 j| 11 2 9 5}| 22 2 |} 22 | — }} 15 7 || 138 4 
167); — 1.15 Bite it 3 9 6]} 22 4 || 22 Stl LO «the eniiae 3) 
16 216 ).— fil 4 9 7] 22 6 || 22 4 |} 16 2 4; 13 fi 
16 4 || 16 2 |} 11 6 1-10 | — |. 23) |: —. | 22 6 || 16 8 °{) 149) — 
16 6 || 16 4 |} 11 MeO? 15 238 2 || 23} — |] 16 4 || 14 u 
Ae i— 116 6 |} 12 1 || 10 3||. 23 4 || 23 2 || 16 5 || 14 2 
17 | Ce by Ay Se ae 2 || 10 4}! 23 6 || 23 4 |} 16 T |). 14 3 
17 r he ia 2 |} 12 4 || 10 5] 24 ; — || 23 6 || 17 1 || 14 5 
17 6 || 17 4 || 12 5 |] 10 6]| 24 2 |} 24.| — |} 17 2 || 14 6 
18 | Wf 6 |} 12 6 || 10 7||- 24 4A || 24 2 || 17 4 || 15} — 
18 Oke ac i bey AP er 1|| 24 6 || 24 4 || 17 5 || 15 J 
Peek Sh aseh et Wott) Our ont W Ball. gill 17 > Geka? 
18-| 6 || 18 4 || 13 Bote Let 3}|. 25 2) |) 2b) f= 1 18 | See 3 
197) — 118 6 || 13 4 || 11 4|| 25 4 || 25 2 || 18 1 || 15 4 
19 Ol Age 13 6 || 11 6]| 25 6 || 25 4 || 18 3 || 15 5 


| 
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TOP-GALLANT MASTS. 


Tgp galtant Royal-Masts, Poles. ps dp gallant Royal-Masts. Poles, 
Heel Heel 
Stop of Stop of Top of Stop of Stop of Top of 
ae Hnds Heel. H’nds. Heel Pole. and H’nds. Heel. H’nds, Heel. Pole. 
ap : Cap. 

In.| 8 ||In.} 8 ||In.} 8 ||In.} 8 ||In.| 8 ||In.} 8 ||In.| 8 |/In.| 8 |/In.| 8 ||In.} 8 ||In.| 8 |/In.| 8 
Vi - (1 61V i Sp4 5] 1 4] 2} 2) = 110 | 7 1110 1-6 1) 8 1 ee 4.6 1) 6) 4h are 
Rl Da Ba BAB ed oe eae? Hh SH SIO toe th Be GH Rl ay et aehaes 
Po) 2 tp S| BB Pee | Pee Sle Vit PPE rm She ea eG al alee 
es 0 a ake a3 faa ds al fae >-tm Oc: SO J re? t  ?-M Ke P S  *  ee e 8 Pa a TG tes | f R 
V7) 418) 31/6; —-1)5) 31) 4/4 |] 2) — [111 | Bra 72 |] 9} S118] 1) 6) 6 I] 4] 2 
CO) Bre 4 BAL VeB fe aon 4h AO ae A ae 1 ete Het oe #2 rena en a ee 
and 0 fa 20 sO A Rr 8 1S 5 FS Be i do aS TR ES | Cael are || eso 
TIT) 61/6) 21,5151) 4) 51) 2) = 111116 111 )5 19) 381] 8) 47} - 1144] 2 
8) -]}%) 71,6) 3//5} 6) 4) 6) 21.4 at] 7 iid |} 6 1} 9] 41} 816i ew) |) 442 
8) 18 fh Oa eB ee a Oe 2 92 RT ee Oot at 8 Nee eol eine ey 
812), 8.1) Gl 4B ey 4 leh 2) 4 2) a pe | OB eS 6a) ol el 
8} 3/118) 2)]/6) 6516) -—4) 4} M7) 2 |-4 1/12 | 2 1271179) 61) 8) 71712 11 418 
8.47) 8 PS O6e 6 PTB Wee a de PBS tee ete on Se eer e ee ele eee 
8/5 1/8) 4 ]/ 6) 7)} 6) 24] 5 | —j] 21-4 [112 | 4 1112 | 8 40 |} - |} 9} = 1) 7) 8 i 44 6b 
8:)-6 1) BB aR = TGQ) Be) De QA 12 BAS ea Oi See. ed SU ae ee 
Foe Me ie S| Usa WF at 9 We J ee a? eo Os We Tag DST rs aR 
QS Le Pod 1G PSE & |S Be = TS O12 16 sO! tS tl 29 ie Se ey aie 
9/41. 9 ba BP? | 6440 6 18 i 8 |= 18 | = 1112 7-9 (10 FS 1) 9 PS]. 6 aes 
9/21/9117) 38116) 5)) 6] 4 1) 8] — 1118 | 1 18} --1)10 | 4119) 41) 7] 416 
9/SH OPA] 46} 64) 5b] i 8 | — 7118 | 2118 1 1 10} eo aie | Wt 4 6 
9141-9 PS Web Ih 6 | VB by So = 18-8 ses Wa ae Sal OB aoa) reer ee 
9/519} 41,7) 81) 6) 71 5] 6 I] 8} = 11138 | 4 1138 |) 8 1/10 | 6 11 9) 61} 8] - 1 416 
91/6)//91 57) 63 7) -1/ 5) 6]] 3] — 118 | 6 1118 |] 4 0174) 9) 7118) 11 416 
9) TN 9 ON Raye Me de Bae fl Beh — i138 6 18 1 6 NAL = IO eS ae aches 

JO; -]} 9-7 1 SPH 712 4,6) - |) 4) = |/18 | 74118 | 6 jt | 1/10 |} |) 8 | 2 1416 

10) 1 110 |—}) SP ips PQ 6 ly) 4 = td | Ss oR ad | 2 10 | 1 8 | 2S a 

10 | 21/10 f-d f} 8) 1 HR Bo) 6] Lt 4p = 4 | D4 fee Pd 2 $110 |e 8) 8 7) oo = 

10 | 34/10 72 87 2 ier 4 6 ) 2 fi 414 | 2 a4 ped de) 890-98 | 4a Bae 

10} 4//110)3 1) 8/38], 7%] 4]]/ 6) 2@]| 4) = 1/14 | 8 iJ14 | 2 |id | 4 110] 8 i} 8) bY 5b] Ke 

10|5 1/10) 4/18) 41]) 7/5 1/6) 8 |) 4] —J/14 | 4 }/14 | 8 [ita | 4° }/10 | 81) 8 | Bh) 5] K 

10/6 |110)5 |} 8)/5 1/716} 6 | Bi 4] — 14] 5 1/14 | 4 | [1 | 5 1/10 | 4 |] 8) 6 6b] 


' N.B.—Royal-Masts with short Poles are to be in the grommet % of the greatest diameter of Royak 
Masts. 


| () indicates (=!3) of an inch, 


“a le oe 
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\ 
YARDS WITH CLEATS. 


Lower Top-Sail, Top-Gallant, and Royal, 


Slings. Quarters Ends Slings Quarters Ends 
No. 1. No. 2. No.3. || No. 4. No. 5. No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. No. 4 No. 5. 
In. |8ths}| In. |8ths}| In. |8ths!| In. ]Sths!| In. |Sths|| In. |8ths]} In. |Sths}} In. |Sths}} In.|8t’s |] In. |8t’s 
4; —|; 3] 6] 3} 4 2 6 1 5}] 16) 4]| 16] 1]) 14) S11) 7) ay 
4, 4) 4 2)| 44—] 3) 1H 1 o7 17) —i- 16) «64}| 15) —}} 12; 2) 7 2 
do} —|| 4 6 4) 38} 38) 64. Qh 6 1)) 17) 4 17) —}) 15). 44) 12) 4)/ 7) 4 
do} 64; 5). 2) 4) SH 8) MH 2) 2.18) — 17) 4] 46) —4} 12) 7 OZ) OS 
6} —|| 5) 6) 5S} 2 4) 2 2) 4) 18) 4)| 18) —j| 16) 3/13) 2 7% 7 
6) -4)) 6) 2) BF 7 4) Bye «6} 19) —}} 18} 4) 16) 7]; 13) oy 8) — 
Pete ctre ele alc ck al eet et call Eo Baga 2 
7 4) 7 2) 6 5 5 8 68) 61 20; —I|| 19) 4} 17). 6 14)..3)) 8) 4 
8 —| 7 6 7—t §| 5 638) 8} 20. 41; 20; —|| 18) 11/14] 6 8 6 
8 4) 8 2 7 4 6) —||. 3} Si} 21) —/] 20) 41) 18) 5)/ 15) 11) 9) — 
9 —|| 8 6 7 Ti 6 38 3} 6} 21 4 21; —|} 19} 1}| 15) 4]} 9} 1 
9, 4) 9 2 8 38 6} 66 64) —)| 22) —!| 21) 4)| 19) 4) 15) 7) 9} 3. 
10) —|; 9 6] 8 7 FW Tl 4) «2i| 22) 4); 22) —|| 20) —]| 16) 1]/) 9 5 
10; -4)| 10; 2)| 9 2 7 4; 4) 4)} 23) —/}} 22) 3] 20). 3}| 16) 5H 9) 6 
11) —jj 10; 6} 9) S| 7 7 «64t Bl} 23) 64); 22) 7) 20). 716) 7} 10) — 
11; 4) 11): 1); 10) 1)) 8 2 4) Fy 24) —I 23) 38]) 21) 3) 17) 2) 10). 2 
12; —|| 11) 5|| 10); 4) 8 41 & 1)/- 24) 4)| 23! 7) 21) 6 17) 5} 10) 4 
12; 4), 12) 1) 11; —) 8) 7). 5) 2) 25) —]} 24) 3)| 22) 1/18, —| 10; 5 
13} —|| 12) 5)| 11) 4); 9} 2) 5} 4)) 25) 4)| 24) 7|| 22) 5) 18) 3)/ 10) 7 
13, 4)} 138) 1)) 12) —j; 9} 5} 5) 6i} 26) —)| 25)  3}} 23) 11/18) 6), 11y 1 
14; —|| 13) 5)| 12; 3]| 10) —}) 6} —]} 26] 4); 25) 7|| 23). 6)} 19) 1) 41) 38 
14, 4}| 14; 12]/ 12} 7) 10) 3]} 6) 1}| 27] —I| 26) 3]; 24, —}/ 19) 4) 11) 5 
15; —|| 14) 5}; 18) 2)} 10) 6)| 6) 38) 27) 41} 26) 7; 24) 4// 19) Wil) 7 
15) 4|/ 15) 1]) 13) 6) 11) 1]| 6} 5)| 28) —}} 27) 3]} 24) 7] 20) 11) 12) — 
16; —|} 15} 5]| 14) 1]/ 11] 4)| 6] 6}| 28) 4|) 27] 7) 25) 2|| 20] 5) 12] 2 


23 
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YARDS WITH SHOULDERS. 


Lower Top- Gallant and Royal. 


i 


Shoulders End Shoulders End 
Slings. on Stop of || Grommet. of Slings. on Stop of |} Grommet of 
Hounds. Yard. Hounds. Yards 

In. | 8ths|| In. | 8ths |} In. | Sths In. | 8ths| In. | Sths |} In. | 8ths]/ In. | 8ths || In. |Sths 
4) — 2 4 2;— 1 seats bt i fh 1 647814 ‘ge hs.) 
4| 4 1. 30 a | ae) 1 ess eet ee 4-10) po 8 6 7 4 
b.| — 3} — 2 4. 2 LAT a8 fail 2 9/— 4 5 
5 4. 3 2 2 6 2 YS a Ce: 4.110) 4 9 2 7 7. 
6 | — 3 4 31— i a BN Micrel YS oe 9; 4 Bohs 

ee 4 3 6 8 2 2 6] 19 AS ATs So 6 8 2 
t |i 41 2 3.1 SAH tof Ol eee Ai AO pe 8} 4 
7 4 4) 4 3 sO 3 cA eee Act one 6 || 10 2 8.| 6 
§ | — 4 6 A ee 3 84 21 Ee ae 4 9};— 
8 4 5 | — 4 2 3 Ba) Med 4-4) 131-1, 10 6 9 1 
Oo 5 2 4. 4 3 6 |“ 2271-3 ied 7a in oe ee 9 3 
9 4 5 4 4 6 2 i a 4 || 12 6 || 11 2 9 5 
10 | — 1) 6) — 1 Ba 4) 92 [98 aS ad 
10 4 6 2 5 2 4 4 | 23 4||.13 | is Be | 6 j}| 10 | — 
11 | — 6| 4 5 4 4 5 | 24 |—]} 13 4°12 -— 10 2 
A 4. 6 6 5 6 4 eh ee | 4 || 13 6 || 12 2 {|| 10 4 
12 | — {= 0) ees, 5 1.4 228 p— yay ale 41! 10 5 
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103. A plan, for iron screw-fids for topmasts, and wood wedge- 
fids, for top-gallant masts, was ordered by the Navy Department, 
August 9th, 1870, to be used hereafter as directed by Commodore 
T..Q: Selfr fae! U. S.N., the designer of them. 

Tron-screw rie for cas oe are in length one inch less than 
the widths of their respective trestle-trees. 

In depth, three-tenths of the greatest diameter of their re- 
spective topmasts. In thickness, the same as their depth. Whole 
length of the screw is the greatest diameter of its respective 
topmast. 

The screw in diameter is three-seventeenths of me greatest 
diameter of its respective topmast. 

Head of screw to be about one inch larger than the screw. 

Length of the head of screw the depth of the fid. 

The diameter of the heaving bar is one-tenth of the diame- 
ter of the topmast. The length of the bar is the diameter of 
the topmast. 

104. Wood-wedge Fids Jor Top-gallant Mast-—F ids of locust 
for top-gallant masts are in length the breadth of their respective ' 
trestle-trees. . 

In depth, three-fifths of the greatest diameter of their respective 
top-gallant mast, and in thickness five-ninths of their depth. 


REVENUE CUTTERS AND OTHER SCHOONERS. 


105. Main-Mast.—The main-mast, in length, should be three 
times the breadth of beam, and two-thirds the depth of hold. 

The head should be one-tenth the length of the mast. The 
diameter in the partners should be one inch to every four feet of 
its length. Diameter of the heel twelve-thirteenths of the part- 
ners. Diameter of the stop of hounds, seven-eighths of the part- 
ners. Diameter in the trestle-trees, two-thirds of the partners. 
Diameter of the top of head, six-sevenths of the trestle-trees. 

106. /ore-mast.—The fore-mast should be in length seventy- 
four seventy-sixths of the length of the main-mast, and in all 
other respects, the same as the main-mast. | 

107. Bowsprit.—The bowsprit out-board from the rabbet 
should be one-quarter of the length of the main-mast. 

The diameter in the bed is the same as the diameter of the , 
main-mast. 

The diameter of the outer end is two-thirds of the bed. 

The diameter of the heel is twelve-thirteenths of the bed. 
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The in-board part of the bowsprit is one-half the length of the 
out-board part. 

108. *Main Topmast.—The main-topmast in length should be 
two-sevenths of the length of the main-mast. 

The diameter, one and one-quarter of an inch to every three 
feet of its length; 

And at the stop of the hounds, one-quarter less than the given 
diameter. | 

109. Top-gallant Masts.—The top-gallant masts should be ten 
twenty-firsts of the lengths of topmasts. 

The diameter of the top-gallant masts should be four-fifths of 
the diameter of the topmasts. 

The diameter at the stop of hounds is ten-elevenths of the 
diameter of the top-gallant masts. 

The pole is in length one-fifth of the length of the top-gallant 
mast. 

The diameter of the pole is three-quarters of the diameter of 
the top-gallant mast. 

110. Lore Topmast.—The fore topmast is the same length and 
diameter as the main topmast, and in all other respects the same. 

111. J2b-Boom.—The jib-boom (out-board) to be four-fifths of 
the out-board part of bowsprit, the in-board part to run into the 
knight-head. 

The diameter to be one-half of the diameter of the bowsprit. 
At the stop of hounds or shoulder, it is four-fifths of its greatest 
diameter. } 

In the grominet it is two-thirds of its greatest diameter. 

The inner end of jib-boom should be one-half of its greatest 
diameter. 

Pole included in the length should be one-twelfth of the out- 
board part of the jib-boom. — 

The end of the pole is the same size as the flying jib-boom. 

112. Plying-/ib-Boom.—The flying-jib-boom (out-board) should 
be four-fifths of the out-board part of the jib-boom. 

The pole included one-fifth of the out-board part of the flying 
jib-boom. 

The diameter, two-thirds of the greatest diameter of the jib- 
boom. 


Norr.—*The following dimensions of masts, etc., are intended for yellow 
pine; but if white pine is used, then they should be about two inches larger in 
diameter. 
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At the shoulders it is four-fifths of its greatest diameter. 
In the grommet it is two-thirds of its greatest diameter. 
The end of the pole is one-half of the grommet. 


113; ‘MAIN-BOOM. 


The main-boom in length should be three-quarters of the 
length of the main-mast. 

The diameter, one inch to every five feet of its length; inner 
end four-fifths of its greatest diameter; outer end two-thirds of 
its greatest diameter. 


114. MAIN-GAFF. 


The main-gaff is one-half of the length of the main-boom; 
pole included one-tenth of its length. 

The diameter should be one inch to every four feet of its 
length; the inner end should be six-sevenths of its greatest dia- 
meter, an the outer end at shoulder three-quarters of its greatest 
diameter. 

In the grommet it should be two-thirds of its greatest diameter. 


115. FoRE-GAFF. 


The fore-gaff is one-half the length of the main-boom. 
The diameter, the same as main-gaff. 

The inner end is six-sevenths of the greatest diameter. 
The outer end is three-quarters of its greatest diameter. 


116. FORE-YARD. 


The fore-yard in length should be twice the breadth of beam. 

The diameter is one inch to every five feet of its length. 

The end of yard half the greatest diameter. 

The arms in length are one-twentieth of the whole length of 
the yard. 


117. FORE TOP-SAIL YARD. 


The ‘fore top-sail yard in length is three-quarters of the lower 
yard. 

Arms included one-eleventh of its length. 

The diameter should be one inch to every five feet of its length. 

The ends of yard is one-half the diameter. 
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118. FORE TOP-GALLANT YARD. 


The fore top-gallant yard is in length nine-fourteenths of the 
length of the top-sail yard. 

The arms one five-hundredth of its length. 

The diameter one inch to every five feet. 

The end of the yard is one-half the greatest diameter. 


119. SQUARE-SAIL YARD. 


The square-sail yard is once and a-half the breadth of beam. 
Arms included one-fortieth of the length. 

The diameter one inch to every five feet of its length. 

The shoulder is two-thirds of the diameter. 

The grommet is four-sevenths of the diameter. 

The end of arm is one-half of the diameter. 


PROPORTIONS AND DIMENSIONS FOR MASTS, 
YARDS, &o. 


ON MASTING BOATS. 


*In determining the lengths of masts, &c., for boats, the propor- 
tion that exists between the areas of their different sails is of little 
use, as boats are soon affected by an alteration of the stowage, 
&¢.; nor are we guided by experiment in fixing the best propor- 
tions, for there is a great difference in the moments of sails of 
boats of the same size, and this frequently when they are simi- 
larly rigged, and employed for the same purposes, arising from 
the ideas and various modes of managing them by different ofti- 
cers. All that can be useful, therefore, is to state the limits 
taken from the greatest and smallest sails of those boats that are 
best rigged, and fully approved of by the most experienced 
managers, and from them to form tables which shall give the 
same moment of sail (nearly) for every kind of rigging. 

The sails of boats are subject to the same rules for placing of 
the centre of effort, as those of vessels of the largest magnitude ; 
but as the effect of the wind on a boat’s sails is very considerable 


—— 


* Fincham, 
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in comparison to its stability, as they can be more easily taken in, 
the centre of effort must be so situated, that the boat may have a 
strong tendency to fly up in the wind, and so diminish its effect 
on the sails. It is, however, of little importance, that the form of 
the boat should be such as would ensure their being ardent, since 
the quality of being ardent may be so easily procured by varying 
the position of the stowage. 

The proportions given in the following tables, for the sizes of 
the sails in relation to the masts, yards, &e., are all taken as they 
were actually found in boats that were considered as properly 
rigged, and with well-proportioned sails; but the proportions in 
general given are for sprzt-sadls, for the fore leech 12 inches less 
than the depth from the sheave at the mast-head to the gunwale, 
with one or two. gore cloths; or for the foot to have a proper 
spread for the sheet and head, to be for the fore, .88 and for the 
main .8 of the foot, with each cloth gored from 12 to 14 inches. 
The head of the mizzen has seldom more than a gore of 11 inches 
to each cloth, and the depth of the fore leech from the sheave, se 
as just to clear the gunwale. To dug-sadls, the head spreads the 
yard to about 4 inches of the cleats, and has about a 6-inch gore 
to each cloth; the fore leech has two or three gored cloths, and is 
generally two-thirds the length of the after leech ; the foot is gored 
to have a small sweep. The hoist of most sails for the main and 
fore are, at the mast, 12 inches less than the depth from the 
sheave to the gunwale. Jibs have in general the leech 12 inches 
less than the depth from the sheave to the gunwale, and the foot 
to spread the distance from the sheave in the bowsprit or stem, t 
the mast. 


TABLE 
GIVING THE LENGTHS OF THE MASTS, YARDS, &¢., OF DIFFERENT RIGGED BOATS. 


BOATS AS SCHOONERS. 


LENGTH OF MASTS. 


i ED 


- 


BERMUDA SHORT GAFF. 


Length. 


COMMON. 
Masts. 


Length. 


Maximum, 


(Fig. 3.) 


: 


inimum., 


Length. 


M 


Masts. 


BERMUDA COMMON. 


Maximum, 
Length. 


(Fig. 4.) 


Minimum. 
Length. 


Masts. 


Maximum. 
Length. 


Size of Boats. 
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VOCABULARY OF TERMS USED. 


_ AusutT.—When two timbers or planks are united end-ways, they are said te 
butt or abut against each other. 

Apzx.—A. cutting tool of the axe kind, for dubbing flat and circular work, 
much used by shipwrights. 

ArtTer-Hoops.-—The after plank of all in any strake, outside or inside. 

A¥TER-Bopy. —That portion of the ship’s body abaft dead-flat. 

Arr-Ports.—Circular apertures cut in the side of a vessel to admit light 
and air to the berth-deck, state-rooms, etc. Closed by the old-fashioned air- 
port plunger, or fitted to close witha light of glass, set in a composition-frame 
and turning on a hinge, secured when. closed by a heavy thumb-screw. 

Amripsuips.—Signifies the middle of the ship, as. it regards both the length 


and the breadth. - 
stock to the end of the 


shank and over the nuts of the anchor. 

ANGLE-IRon.—A pair of plates, or bars, at right angles to one another, but 
manufactured solid in one piece. These two bars form a letter L, and are 
really a couple of small plates at right angles to one another. 

An-Enp.—The position of any mast, etc., when erected perpendicularly on 
the deck. The topmasts are an-end when hoisted up to their stations. This 
is also a common phrase made. use of among ship-carpenters for expressing 
the forcing of anything in the direction of its length, as to force one plank in 
working a strake to meet the butt of the one last worked. 

Anvin.—The massive block of iron on which shipsmiths hammer forge. 
work. 

ApotsE,—Said of a vessel properly trimmed. 

Apron.—<A timber conforming to the shape of the stem, and fixed in the 
coneave part of it, extending from the head to some distance below the scarph 
joining the upper and lower stem-pieces. 

Arm-CuEst.—A portable locker on the upper deck or tops, for holding 
arms, and affording aready supply of cutlasses, pistols, ete. 

Asu.—This timber is used for making ladders for hatchways, gratings for 
hatches, mess-chests, swinging-tables for the crew, oars, etc. 

Avcrer.—An instrument for boring holes for bolts, treenails, and other pur- 


poses. 


Back-Boarp.—A. board across the stern-sheets of boats to support the backs 
of passengers, and also to form the box in which the coxswain sits. 

Back1ne.—The timber behind the armour-plates of a ship. 

BALLAst-Ports.—Square holes cut in the sides of merchantmen for taking 


in ballast. 
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Barcr.—A boat of a long, slight and spacious construction, gencrally 
carvel-built, double-banked, for the use of admirals and captains of vessels-of- 
war. 

Bauuast.—Heavy substances placed in a vessel’s hold to regulate her trim, 
and to bring the centre of gravity of the system to its proper place. 

BarquE.—A ship having three masts, square-rigged on the fore and main 
masts, 

BatTEeN.——Hatch-battens are strips of oak, half-inch by three inches, used 
for securing the tarpaulins over the hatchwaysin a heavy storm, to prevent the 
sea from getting between decks. Mould loft-battens are of yellow and white 
pine of different sizes, square and flat, used in laying down the lines of a 
vessvl on the mould-loft floor. 

BEARDING.—-The diminishing of the edge or surface of a piece of timber, 
etc., from a given line, as on the stem, deadwood, etc. 

- Breven.—An instrument composed of a stock and movable tongue, used 
by shipwrights in getting out frame-timber, plank, etc., to the proper 
angle. 

BEVELLING-Boarps.— Pieces of white pine-boards on which the bevellings 
of the frame-timbers are described. 

Brams.—The largest pieces of timber in the deck-frame extending across 
the vessel resting on the clamps, for the purpose of holding and securing the 
sides of the vessel in proper shape. 

BED OF THE Bowsprit,—A bearing formed out of the head of the stem and 
apron, to support the bowsprit; it is lined with lead to prevent the water 
from getting below on account of any shrinkage or shakes in the timber. ° 

Brnps.—-The main wales are frequently called by seamen the bends of the 
ship. | 

BEVELLING.—The angles formed between one surface and another, as 
between the sides of the timber and the outer surface, on the side and end, 
etc. When it is without a square or an obtuse angle, it is called a standing 
bevelling ; when within, or an acute angle, an under bevelling. 

Brp-Bour.—A. horizontal bolt passing through both brackets of a gun+ 
carriage near their centres, and on which the forward end of the stool-bed 
rests. 

BrEE-Biocks.—Pieces of oak bolted to the outer end of the bowsprit at the 
sides, to reeve the fore-topmast stays through, commonly called bees. 
~ Brri-Boarps.—Projections of oak plank secured to the bow of the ship 
abaft the cat-heads for the bill of the anchor to rest on. 

_ Brrrs.—Large pieces of timber, oak or locust, placed vertically projecting 
above the deck, to which the vessel rides at anchor, also smaller ones for 
leading and belaying ropes to, such as topsail-sheets, &c. 

Brrer.—The flat part of a ship’s body on each side of the keel at the floors, 
or that part which is in contact with the supporting surface when the ship is 
aground. 

BrngEways.—A series of logs placed on either side of the vessel placed on 
the launching ways to form the cradle upon, for supporting the body as it 
descends the inclined plane in launching. 
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Brupine STRAKES,—Thick planks on the decks, running just outside the 
line of hatches, jogged down over the beams and ledges. 

Birr-Prys.—Similar to belaying pins but larger. Used to prevent the 
cable from slipping over the heads of the bitts in veering rapidly. 

Brsss.—Pieces of timber bolted to the hounds of the mast to support the 
trestle-trees. 

BINNACLE.—A case to contain the compass, light, &c., by which the ship is 

steered. 
. Bonrs.—Pieces of round iron, copper, or mized metal, used in uniting into 
one mass the different parts of the structure. The longest bolts are generally 
those driven through the deadwood forward and aft, and those used in secur- 
ing the cutwater to the stem. 

Eye-Bours.—Are bolts that have an eye formed upon one end, to project 
out for hooking tackles, &c. 

Rrne-Boirs.—Have a ring welded into the eye, they are used for deck 
stoppers, anchor lashings, &c. When intended for lashings they are trian- 
gular in form, that the lashing may lie easy. 

Fixrep-Bouts.—Are the ring and eye-bolts that are fixed for different pur- 
poses, as the eye-bolts for the standing parts of sheets and tacks, &c. 
~ Drirr-Bouts.—Are bolts used for driving or starting out other bolts in 
repairing vessels. 
~ Bopy-Post.—The main stern-post in a screw steamer is often called a body 
post. 

Boospy Hatrcu.—A small companion, readily removed; it is in use for 
merchantmen’s half-decks, and lifts off in one piece. 

Boom-Inons.—Are metal rings fitted on the yard-arms, through which 
the studding-sail booms traverse; there is one on each top-sail yard-arm, 
but on the lower yards a second, which opens to allow the boom to be 
triced up. 

Boat-Crocks.—Clamps of wood upen which a boat rests when stowed 
upon a vessel’s deck. 
~ Boatrs.—Small open vessels impelled by oars or sails. 

Boarp.—Distinguished from plank by being less than 1} inches in 
thickness. 

Wratn-Bouts.—They are used in planking a vessel, being secured.to the 
frame with two screws bolts, and have a cylindrical piece of wood, called a 
wrain-stave, placed through the ring for the purpose of setting to (called 
bringing to), by means of wedges, the different planks to the frame of the 
ship, &c. 

Boom-Kin.—A boom made of iron or wood projecting from the bow of the 
ship, for hauling down the fore-tack ; also from either quarter, for securing 
the standing part and leading block for the main-brace. 

Booms.—The main boom is for extending the fore-and-aft main sail; the 
spanker boom for the spanker ; the jib boom for the jib and the flying jib boom 
for the flying jib. The studding-sail booms are for the fore and main lower, 
top and top-gallant studding-sails and swinging booms for bearing out the 
lower studding-sails. 
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Bows.— The curved part of the ship forward. 

FULL or Biurr Bow, in proportion as the horizontal tangent to the curv 
of the bow approaches a perpendicular to the longitudinal axis; the bow i 
said to be full or very full. 

LEAN or SHARP Bow.—In proportion as the horizontal tangent to the 
curve of the bow approaches a fore-and-aft line, or forms more acute angles 
with the longitudinal. axis, the bow is said to be sharp, or -very sharp, or 
lean. 

FLAREING Bow.—The bow flares more or less as it falls out or increases in 
breadth in the upper part, and it rakes in degrees, as it is without a perpen- 
dicular vertically to the longitudinal axis; when it is perpendicular the bow 
or stem is said to be upright. 

Bopy-PLan.— One of the plans used in delineating the lines ofa ship, show- 
ing the sections made by a series of vertical i pinirse perpendicular to the length 
of the ship. 

Bowsprit.—The use of the bowsprit is to secure the foremast and extend 
the head sails. — 

Bowsrrit Cxock.—A piece placed between the knight-heads, fitting close 
upon the upper part of the bowsprit. 

Boxrne.—The boxing is any projecting wood, forming a rabbet, as the box- 
ing of the knight-heads, center counter timber, etc. 

- Borsters.---Pieces of wood placed on the lower trestle-trees to keep the 
rigging from chafing. 

- Bossray Piares.—Plates let in on either side of the stem and extending 
up on the side of the cutwater having an eye worked in them to secure the 
bobstays. 

BreEEcHING-Bouts,—Bolts placed on either side, of the gun-ports, to which 
the gun-breechings are secured. 

BreEAst-BEAMs.—Those beams at the fore-part of the quarter-deck, and the 
after-part of the forecastle, in vessels which have a poop and top-gallant 
forecastle. 

BripDiE-Port.—A square port in the bows of a ship for taking in mooring- 
bridles. They are also used to fire a gun as near a line ahead as possible. 

Broap Axe.—A light, broad-bladed axe used by shipwrights and spar- 
makers. 

BrACKETS.—Pieces resembling knees, with their outer parts formed gener. 
ally with an inflective curve; they are either for support or ornament. 

. Harr BracketTs.—A piece, which is a continuation of the upper. bracket, 
and terminates with a scroll at the back of the billet-head. 

BREADTH, ExtrreEME.—It is the breadth at the greatest transverse-section to 
outside of. wale-strakes; whereas moulded breadth is only to the outside of 
the frame-timbers. . 

. Breax.—When the quarter-deck or forecastle has a rise to give height 
between the decks, the part where the rise terminates towards the waist is 
called the break of the quarter-deck or forecastle. 

Breecu.—Where the outside of two arms of any two picces formed of knee 
timber meet. : 
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- Bric.—A two-masted, square-rigged vessel. 
BRIGANTINE.-—The same as a brig, but without a square main-sail. 
Brie (Hermaphrodite).—A. vessel with two masts, square-rigged on the 
fore mast only. 
' Breast-Hooxs.—Large pieces of compass. timber or knees fitted in the 
bows of ships against the apron and stemson, and the arms running back 
across the timbers of the bow. Those in the line of the decks are called deck 
hooks. 
Braces.—Composition castings secured to the stern-post, used in connec- 
tion with the pintles to hang the rudder. 
BuLKHEADS.—Partitions that separate one part of the ship from the other. 
Burt.-—The root or largest end of any timber or plank; the joint where 
two planks mect endwise. 
Bourrocks.—The after-part of the ship on each side below the knuckle. 
Burtrock-Lines.—Represented on the sheer-draught as curve lines, cutting 
the ship into vertical longitudinal sections, parallel to the centre line. 
Buckiers.—Lids or shutters used for closing the hawse-holes, holes in the 
port-shutters and side-pipes. 
_ Busu.—Metal in the sheaves of blocks which have iron pins. 
Burr-Enp.—The end of a plank in a ship’s side. The root or largest 
end. 


Catsson.—-A. boat-gate, having generally both ends similar in form to the 
bows of a vessel, used to close the entrance to a dock or basin. 

CAMBERING.—An arching upwards, contrary to sheer or hanging. 

Cant.—A term used by shipwrights, signifying the inclination that any- 
thing has from a square. 

CaNntT-TIMBERS.—Timbers at the forward and after ence of a vessel, whose 
planes are not at right angles to the centre line of the vessel. 

Cap Biocks.—The upper piece of each pile of building-blocks on which 
the keel is laid. Rees 

Caps.—Pieces fixed upon the heads of the lower and top masts and 
bowsprit for the top masts, topgallant masts, and jib- -boom to pass 
through. 

-CapsTan.—A machine used for weighing anchor, etc. 

Cariine.—Pieces of the deck-frame running fore-and-aft between the 
beams. 

CarveL-Buiit.——A method of building boats in which the planks are put 
on edge to edge, and the seams caulked as the planking of ships. 

CaTHEAD,—.A timber projecting from the bow of the ship used for hoisting 
the anchor after the capstan has brought it clear of the water. 
_ CauLxine.—The operation of forcing oakum or cotton into the seams, 
butts, and rents by means of mallets and irons. 

CaBoosE.—The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen on deck. 

Cap-SnHorn.—A supporting spar between the cap and the trestle-trees. 

CauLKtne-Irons.—The peculiar chisels used for the purpose of caulking ; 
they are the cauiking-iron, the making-iron, the reeming-iron, and the rasing- 
iron, 
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CavuLktne-MaLLet.—The wooden instrument with which the caulking- 
irons are driven. 

Cavit.—A large cleat for belaying the fore and main tacks, sheets, and 
braces to. 

CENTRE oF DisPLACEMENT.—The centre of gravity of the immersed body 
of the vessel, and also the centre of the vertical force that the water exerts to 
support the vessel. . 

CENTRE OF Errort oF Saris.—That point in the plane of the sails at which 
the whole force of the wind is supposed to be exerted. 

CENTRE OF GRAvVITY.—The point about which, if suspended, all the parts 
would be in equilibrium. 

Ceriine.—Strakes of plank worked between the clamps and water-ways cn 
berth-decks, and between the thick strakes and clamps, and thick strakes and 
bilge strakes in the hold. 

CENTRE OF CAVITY, OF DISPLACEMENT, OF IMMERSION, AND OF BroyANcy, 
are synonymous terms in naval architecture for the mean ceptre of that part 
of a vessel which is immersed in water. 

CuineD.—Timber or plank slightly hollowed ont. 

CHANNEL-Botts.—The bolts driven through the channels edgewise, and 
through the frame and:planking to secure them to the ship’s side. 

Crartns.—Iron links which secure to the side the dead-eyes connected with 
the channels. 

Cuain-Bonts.—The bolt which passes through the toe-links, and secures 
the chains to the side. 

Cuatn-Piates.—lIron plates to which the dead-eyes are secured ; they are 
often substituted for chains, being considered preferable. 

CHANNELS.—Flat ledges of white oak plank projecting outboard from the 
ship’s side, for spreading the lower shrouds and giving additional support to 
the masts. 

CHEEK-Biocks.—Blocks placed upon the side of bitts for fair leaders. 

CHEEK-KNEES.—Knees worked above and below the hawse pipes in the 
angle of the bow and cutwater, the brackets being a continuation of them to 
the billet or figurehead. 

Cuine.—That part of the waterway which is left above the deck, and hol 
lowed out or bevelled off to the spirketting. 

Cuinsp.—A slight mode of caulking any seams or butts. 

Ciamps.—The strakes of plank on which the deck beams rest. 

CLEAts.—Pieces of wood having projecting arms, used for belaying 
ropes. to. 

CLINcH OR CLENCH.—To spread the point, or rivet it upon a ring or plate; 
to prevent the bolt from drawing out, same as riveting. 

CLiNcHER Burt, oR CLINKER BurtT.—A term applied to boats built en 
the lower edge of one strake overlapping the upper edge of the one next be- 
low. It is opposed to the term carvel built. 

_ Coaxtne.—The placing of pieces of hard wood, either circular or square, 
in the edges or surfaces of any pieces that are to be united together, to pre- 
vent their working or sliding over each other. 
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Coaminas.—The pieces that lie fore-and-aft in the framing of the hatchways 
and scuttles. The pieces that lie athwart ship, to form the ends, are called 
head-ledges. 

Companton.—-A. wooden hood or covering placed over a ladderway to a 
cabin, ete. 

Compressor.—An iron (bent) lever, having one end secured to the beam 
nearest to the chain pipe by a bolt, round which it is made to turn ; its use is 
to_prevent the cable from running out too fast when letting the anchor go. 
A tackle is secured to the end of it, the standing part being brought to the 
beam. 

Corine.—To turn the ends of iron knees to form a hook in the beams, etc. 

OorvETTE.—A flush-decked vessel, ship-rigged, or a ship with one en- 
tire battery, without a quarter-deck and forecastle, except that it commonly 
has a top-gallant forecastle for the shelter of the crew. 

CountEer.—In round-sterned ships that portion of the stern from the water- 
line to the knuckle of the stern. 

CountTEeR TimBers.—Timbers worked on each side of the stern-post in all 
round and elliptical sterned ships to form the rake and contour of the stern. 

Coip-CuitseL.—A stout chisel, made of steel, used for cutting iron. 

Compass-Saw.—A. narrow saw, inserted in a hole bored by a centre-bit, 
it follows out required curves. 

Crank.—A vessel by her construction or her stowage, inclined to lean over 
a great deal, or from insufficient ballast or cargo incapable of carrying sail, 
without danger of overturning. The opposite term is stiff, or the quality of 
standing up well under her canvas. 

Cras.—A small capstan fixed in a frame, and made portable that it may be 
used for different purposes; likewise a wooden spindle, with its lower end 
working in a socket, having two holes at right, angles to each other at thre 
upper end, passing through the spindle to receive the bars ; it has great power 
on account of the length of the bars and smallness of the spindle. 
~ CrapiE.—-The frame-work which supports the vessel during the operation 
vf launching. 

Cranks.—Iron rods bent at each end, and placed between the beams of a 
ship for stowing capstan bars, ete. 

Cross-Spatis.—Pieces of plank that keep the frame to the proper breadth 
until the beams are in. 

Cuprpy.—A defect sometimes found in timber, where a portion of the heart 
has separated from the outside; probably caused by lightning or severe 
frosts. me 

Cup.—A socket let into the deck, in which the heel of the capstan spindle 
rests. 

CuTWATER.—The head of a vessel, or that part forward of the stem. 

Curtrnc Down or Trroatine Ling.—A curve bounding the inside of the 
timbers of the ship at the centre line. 


DaaacEer.—A term given to all timbers lying diagonally, as dagger-knees. 
Drap-Eyes.—Pieces of lignumyitex, of am oblate form, for receiving the 
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lanyards for setting up the shrouds; those attached to the ship are shackled 
to the chain plates. 

Daccrer-KneEs.—A name given to any hanging knee that has its body in- 
clined forward or aft. 

Davirs.——Pieces of wood or iron projecting from the sides or stern of the ~ 
ship, for the purpose of raising or lowering the boats. The jish davits are 
used for fishing the anchor, they are sometimes made of heavy iron, shaped 
like a boat davit, and secured in a socket near the bill-boards, or when a 
wooden boom is used, goose-necked to the foremast. 

DrAp-FLAT.—A term used to denote the greatest transversed section of the 
ship, and always distinguished by the symbol ©. 

DEADWwoop.—A body of timber built up on top of the keel forward and 
aft, for the purpose of getting solid wood to land the heels of the cant frames 
against. 

Dercxks.—The several niet ome in ships, *Aictingctahadl by different names 
according to their situations and purposes. 

Deck Pianks.—The flooring or covering of the beams. 

Deck Transom—aA timber extending across the ship at the after extremity 

of the deck, on which the ends of the deck plank rests. 
_ Depra or Hotp.—One of the principal dimensions of a ship; it is the 
depth in midships, from the upper side of the upper deck beams, in flush- 
decked vessels, and from the upper side of the lower deck beams in all others, 
to the throats of the floor timbers. 

DIsPLACEMENT.—The volume of water displaced by the immersed body of 
the ship, and which is always equal to the weight of the whole body. 

DraconaL Lines.—Lines used principally to fair the bodies, shown as 

straight lines in the body-plan where they are made to indicate the Ropiyy of 
the heads and heels of the timbers of the frame. 

Dowe..—To fasten two boards or pieces together by pins inserted in their 
edges. This is similar to coaking but used in a diminutive sense. 

Dovus.iine.—The covering of a ship’s bottom or side, without taking off the 
old plank, a method sometimes resorted to in the merchant seryice when the 
plank get thin or worn down. 

Doc.—A tool (iron) used by shipwrights ; it is made of round iron having 
both ends sharpened and one turned over making a right angle. In planking 
the decks or outside it is first driven a short distance into the beams or frame 
timbers and wedges introduced between that and the strake’s edge to force the 
plank up to the one last worked. 

Dove-TatLIne.—Joining two pieces together with a mortise and tenon re- 
sembling in the shape of them a dove’s tail. 

Dovr-Tam PLatEes.—Metal plates resembling dove-tails in form, let into 
the heel of the stern-post and the keel, to. bind them together. 

Drac.—A term used to denote an excess of draft of water aft. 

Dry Ror.—A disease destructive of timber, occasioned by a fungus, the 
Merulius lachrymans, which softens wood and finally destroys it; it resem- 
bles a dry pithy cottony substance, whence the name dry-rot, though when 
in 2 perfect state, its sinuses contains drops of clear water, which has giyen 
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rise to its specific Latin name. Free ventilation and cleanliness appear to be 
the best preservatives against this costly evil. 

Draveut.—aA design given on paper for the several parts of a ship. 

DRravuGutT OF WATER.—The line at which the surface of the water cuts the 
body, when the hull is entirely clear it is called the light-water-line ; and the 
draught of water to this line the light draught of water;, and when fully 
loaded, the line at the surface of the water is called the load-water-line ; and. 
the draught of water, the load draught of water. The depth that the vessel 
swims is shown by marks placed on the stem and stern-posts, the lower part 
of the mark shows the feet and the upper part six inches. 

DruMHEAD.—The upper part of the capstan, in which the bars are inserted. 

Drouxry.—A. decay in timber which has a dark appearance, with white 
spongy veins. | 

Doms Pintie.—When the pintle is short and works in a socket-brace. 
~ Dums Batrens.—Battens of oak nailed across the cable tier to keep the 
cables up and allow the air to circulate under them ; gratings are used in sail- 
rooms for this purpose. 

Duss, To.—To smooth and cut off with an adze the superfluous wood. 


ENTRANCE.-—The forward part of a vessel below the water-line. 
EvEN-KrEet.—When the vessel has the same draught of water forward and 
aft, she is said to be on an even-keel. 


FauuInc Homer or Tumprinc Home.—A term applied to the upper part of 
the topside of a slfip, when it falls very much within a vertical line from the 
main breadth. 

Fase Kreu.-—A thin keel, coppered in lengths of from 12 to 16 feet, and 
put on below the main keel after it has been coppered, fastened with compo- 


‘sition spikes or short copper bolts, that it may be torn off without injury to 


the main keel, should the vessel touch the ground. 

Fasnion Preces.—Timbers that give the form or fashion of the after ex- 
tremity, below the wing transom, when they terminate at the tuck in square- 
sterned ships. 

Fay.—To fit with a close joint. 

FELLOES.—The arch pieces which form the rim of the steering wheel. 

Fip.—A bar of wood or iron used to support the top-masts and top-gallant 
masts when they are on end. 

Fip-HoLe.—Mortises in the heels of top-masts and topgallant-masts. 

Fire Rarw.—Rails placed*around the mast in which the pins are placed to 
belay the running rigging to. 

Ficure or Brxrer.—The principal ornament of carved work at the head 
of the ship. 

Finuines.—Pieces placed in the openings between the frames wherever so- 
lidity is required. 

Finiine TRANsoms.—Transoms placed between the wing and deck transom, 
or between two deck transoms. » 

Fitter.—A small square moulding which accompanies or crowns a larger. 


¢ 
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Frre-Sure.—A ship having combustible materials on board, that they may. 
be readily set on fire, to produce a conflagration in an enemy’s fleet, &c., 

Fore-JAck Bou'rs.—Bolts used to confine the fore-mast lower corners of the 
fore-course in a fixed position. . 

ForetTop, TRESTLE, AND Oross-TREES.—Foretop, a platform surrounding 
the foremast-head : it is composed of the trestle-trees, which are strong bars 
of oak timber fixed horizontally on the opposite sides of the foremast; and 
the cross-trees, oe are of oak, and Se ata by the cheeks and trestle: 
trees. 

Frr-Rop.—A small iron rod with a hook at the end, which is put into the 
holes made in a vessel’s side, etc., to ascertain the lengths of the bolts required 
to be driven in. 

Fisues.—Pieces used in made masts; also cheek pieces, carried to sea on 
board vessels to secure a crippled mast or yard. 

Fixep BuiocKks.—Sheet chocks, or any other eho placed in the side of a 
vessel to lead a rope through. 

Fiarinc.—Falling out from the main breadth; the reverse of tumbling 
home. 

Fuiicur.—A sudden rise; as the height at which the cheeks and brackets 
curve above the sheer before the stem is called the flight of the cheeks. 

Fioor.—All that part of a ship, on either side of the keel, which approaches 
nearer to a horizontal than a perpendicular direction, and that would be in 
contact with the supporting surface if inclined. 

Fioor Trmpers.—Timbers of the frame which lay directly across the keel ; 
in a white-oak frame there are generally two to each frame, having a long and 
a short-arm on alternate sides; in a live-oak frame there is a single-floor tim- 
ber extending an equal distance on either side of the centre-line, the first fut- 
tocks abutting over the keel on the opposite side. 

Fioor-Hraps.—The outer ends of the floor-timbers. 

Fioor-Rrppanp.—The ribband next below the floor-heads. 

- Frusn.—Fair, or any parts being on the same surface. 

Fore-anp-AFrt.—In the direction of the ship’s length, ranging from end 
to end. 

Fore-Foot.—The forward end of the keel. 

Foretocxk.—A thin circular or straight wedge of iron, made to pass through 
a mortise at the point of a bolt, to prevent its bemg drawn when a direct 
strain is brought upon it. 

Forr-Bopy.—That portion of the vessel forward of dead-flat. 

Forn-Prak.—The contracted part of a vessel’s hold close to the bow; close 
forward under the lower deck. 

ForE-SHEET TRAVELLER.—An iron ring which travels along on the fore- 
sheet horse of a fore-and-aft rigged vessel. 

Furrock-PLatres.—Iron plates to which the dead-eyes of the top-mast 
rigging and futtock-shrouds are connected, crossing the sides of the top- 
rim. 

Furrocks.—Timbers of the frame between the floors and top-timbers, 
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GANG-BOARDS.—The boards on either side at the entrance from the accom- 
modation-ladder to the deck. 

-GARBOARD STRAKES.—The first two or three strakes on either side of the 
keel, through which they fasten edgewise. 

GamMoninea.——A strap of iron placed around the bowsprit, just outside of 
the knight-heads, and secured through the cutwater, to enable it to support 
the stays of the fore-mast. 

GoosE-NECK.—<An iron bolt, made with a strap and hinge, used on the 
spanker, lower and fish booms. The bolt is made with a shoulder, to rest on 
a brace and forelock underneath. 

Gratines.—Lattice-work made of ash, to cover the hatchways, &c. 

GripE.—aA piece bolted to the foreside of the stem, to complete it below 
the cutwater. 

Gravine.—The paying over of tar, &c., on a vessel’s bottom while in dock. 

GUNWALE. —The same as main rail. 


HA.F-BREADTH PLAN.—That on which is shown the form of the vessel by 
horizontal and diagonal longitudinal sections. 

HAmMocK-STancuions.—Iron stanchions fixed on the main-rail or plank- 
sheer, having a forked end to which the hammock rails are secured. 

Hancr.—The sudden breaking-in from one form to another, as when a 
piece is eight square on one part, and the other part cylindrical; the part 
between the termination of these different forms is called the hance, or the 
parts of any timber where it becomes suddenly narrower or smaller. 

Hanerne.—The same as sheer, or a bending down. 

Hancine-KNEES.—Knees placed vertically under the deck-beams. 
_ ,Harprns.—A continuation of the ribbands atthe fore and after extremities 
of the ship, fixed to keep the cant-frames, etc., in position, until the outside 
planking is worked. 

HawsE-Hoxres.—The holes at the fore part of the ship through which the 
cables pass. 

Hawse-Pires.—Iron pipes fitted in the hawse-holes to take the chafe of 
the cables, a lead lining being placed under the iron pipes. 

HawseE-PLues.—Plugs made to stop up the hawse-pipes when the cables 
are unbent, and prevent the passage of the sea through them. 

Hawse-Pipces.—Pieces in the frame to the number of from three to six 
next aft of the knight-heads, through which the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hack-Saw.—Used for cutting-off bolts by shipwrights. 

Haneine-STace.—Any stage hung over the sides of a vessel for caulking, 
painting, or temporary repairs. 

Harcu-Rines.—Rings to lift or replace hatches by. 

Heap-Boarps.—Boards placed at the forward and after ends of the ham- 
-mock-nettings. 

Hrap-Tmsers.—Small timbers used in building up the head, situated on 
each side to receive the planking of the head. 

Hrgeu.—The lower end of any timber. To incline, 
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Hrtm.—The rudder, tiller and wheel, taken as a whole. 

Ho.Liows AND Rounps.—Plane-tools used for making mouldings. 

Horse.—The iron rod placed between the fife-rail stanchions on whicn the 
leading blocks are rove or secured. Also in fore-and-aft rigged vessels, it is 
a stout bar of iron, with a large ring or thimble on it, which spans the vessel 
from side to side just before the foremast, for the fore-staysail sheet ; and when 
required one is also used for the fore and main-boom sheets to haul down to 
and traverse on. XM 

Hounps.—Those projections at the mast-heads serving as supports for the 
trestletrees of large, and rigging of smaller, vessels to rest upon.. With lower 
masts they are termed devs 

Hoaeine.—The arching up of the body, occasioned frequently by the un- 
equal distribution of the weights. Most ships hog in launching, caused by 


the after part of the vessel not being pr vie water-borne till ine is clear Fi 


the ways. 

Hoopv.—The foremost and aftermost plank in each strake. 

Hoopine Enps.—The ends of the hoods where they abut in the rabbet of 
the stem and stern-post. 

Horsinc-Inons.-—A caulking-iron, with a long handle attached, which is 
struck with a beetle by a caulker i in hardening up the oakum in the seams and 
butts, called horsing-up. 

Horsp Suors.—Straps of composition in the form of a horse shoe, used for 
securing the stem to the keel, placed on opposite sides, let in flush and bolted 
through ; rings are now generally used instead. 

Hounpine.—The length of the mast from the heel to the lower part of the 
head. 

Hurcn-Hooxs.—Small pieces of oak used for the temporary fastening of 
any work, generally placed .over the heads of shores in building or in docking 
a vessel, spat to the vessel with ribband-serews. 

Hutut.—The body of a ship. 


In-AND-OvT.—The bolts that are driven through the ship’s side are said to 
be in-and-out bolts. 

InnER Post.—Worked on the inside of the main post running down to the 
throat of the stern-post knee. 

Jou or Frame.—The line at which the two inner surfaces of the frame- 
timber meet. 

Iron-Stcx.—The condition of vessels when the iron-work becomes loose in 
the timbers from corrosion by gallic acid. 


Kereu.—The first timber laid upon the blocks, it is one of the principals in 
the fabric, and forms a basis for raising the superstructure. 

KErE.son.—A timber in the interior of the ship, placed immediately over 
the keel, lying upon the upper part of the floors (Main Keelson.) 

Kry Mopren.—In shipbuilding, a model formed by pieces of board laid on 
each other horizontally, and held in place by wooden keys and screws. 
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Krver.—Large- wooden cleats to belay ropes and hawsers to, commonly 
called Cavils. 

Kwntent-HEAps.—Timbers worked on each side of the stem and apron. 

KNUCKLE OF THE STERN.—The sudden angle made by the counter-timbers 
and after cants. 


Lactne-Precr.—The piece running across the top of the head from the 
_backing-piece to the front-piece. — 

Lanpina StrRAKE.—The upper strake but one in a boat. 

Launcu.—The slip upon which the ship is built, with the cradle and all 
connected with launching. 

Layne Down.—The delineation of the different parts of a ship to their 
full size upon the mould-loft floor. 

Launcuine Rrepanp.—An oak plank bolted to the outside of the launch. 
ing ways, to guide the cradle in its descent in launching. 

Lar Sipep.—A term expressive of the condition of a vessel when it will 
not float or sit upright in the water. 7 

LATERAL ReEsIsTANCE.—The resistance of the water against the side of a 
vessel in a direction perpendicular to her length. | 

-Lzr Boarps.—Similar to centre-boards, affixed to the sides of flat bottomed 
vessels, such as Dutch schuyts, &c.; these on being let down, when the vessel 
is close-hauled, decrease her drifting to leeward. 

Lepers.—The pieces of the deck frame lying between the beams jogged 
into the carlines and knees. 

Limser HotEs.—Holes cut out of the fillings and through bulkheads for a 
water passage. 

Lies oF A ScarpH.—The thin parts or laps of the scarph. 

LirE Buoy.—An apparatus fitted to the sterns of war vessels, formed of 
two copper oblong tanks fitted in a frame of wood, fitted with a port-fire 
and lock, and so arranged as to be readily detached should a man fall over- 
board. It is held in an upright position by means of an anchor attached to 
the staff of the buoy. 

LieuTrer.—A large open flat bottom sloop-rigged vessel. 

Lockrers.—Compartments built in the cabin, ward-room, etc., for various 
purpose. 

LuFr oF THE Bow.—The roundest part of the bow. 


Manaer Boarp.—A piece of oak plank fitted over the deck and running 
‘from side to side a short distance abaft the hawse pipes. 

MAnGER.—The space forward of the manger board. 

Maretn.—A line in ships having a square stern, at a parallel distance down 
from the upper edge of the wing transom forming the lower part of a surface 
for seating the tuck rail; it terminates at the ends of the exterior planking, or 
what is called the tuck. 

Mast-Coat.—A canvas covering fitted over the upper ends of the mast 
wedges and nailed to the mast and mast combing to prevent any leakage 
around the mast. 
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Marin Wates.—An assemblage of planks placed upon the widest part of 
the body. 

Mavus.—Large single-faced hammers used by shipwrights for driving 
spikes, bolts, and treenails. Heavy hammers having two faces are called 
double-headers. ! 4 

Meta CEeNTRE.—The meta centre of a floating body is the point where the 
vertical passing through the centre of buoyancy, in the position of equil- 
ibrium, meets the vertical drawn through the new centre of buoyancy, when 
the body has been slightly displaced from this position. It is a point ina 
ship above which the centre of gravity of weight must never be placed, be- 
cause if it were the vessel would at once roll bottom up. 

Mritrre.—The joining of two pieces together, that when connected, the joint 
shall make an angle with the side of each piece that shall be common to 
both. 2 . 

Mortisz.—A hole cut in any piece to receive the end or tenon cut in ano- 
ther piece. : ; 

Mov.ip.—A piece of pine board used by shipwrights as a pattern to mould 
the timbers of the frame, etc., by. 

Mov.pEep.—The way in which it is formed by the mould as the in-and-out 
dimensions of the frame. The breadth is called the siding. 

MovuLpED Breaptu.—The greatest breadth of a ship to the outside of 
the frame timbers. 

Mounions.—-Pieces placed up-and-down to divide the panels in framed 
bulkheads. 


Navaut Hoops.—Filling pieces placed between the cheek knees extending 
to the rabbet of the stem, on which the outer flanges of the hawse pipes 
rest. 

Noe.—A short treenail that projects to keep a piece of timber in place. 


Oars.—Instruments made of ash for propelling a boat. 

Oakum.—Old rope picked apart and loosened like hemp, to be used in 
caulking the seams and butts of a vessel. 

OcrE.—-A. moulding with a concave and a convex outline, like to an 8. 

OUTBOARD.—On the outside of a vessel. 


PrRoor-TIMBER.—An imaginary timber used to prove the fairness of the 
body at the ends of the vessel. 

Port Srmus.—Pieces of oak dove-tailed into the frame timbers to form the 
upper and lower part of the ports. 

Port-Srops.—The rabbet cut on the outside of the ports to receive the port 
shutters. 

Port-SToPPeR. —Heavy iron bars made to swing round and close the ports 
in a turreted vessel. 

PREVENTER-BoLts.—Bolts passing through the lower end of the preventer 
plate. 

PREVENTER-PLATES.—Short plates of iron bolted to the lower part of the 
chain plates, to help take the strain. 
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ProritE Pian.—A vertical longitudinal view of the vessel, showing the 
inboard works; it has upon it the height and sheer of decks and ports. 

Pump-Cisterns.—A cistern fixed over the pump heads, lined with lead to 
receive the water until it is discharged through the scuppers. 

PARTNERS OF THE MAst.—Pieces placed in the deck-frame to form the 
mast-hole and give the necessary strength to the deck-frame at those points. 

PINTLES AND BRACES OF THE RUDDER.—A composition bolt having straps 
_ attached to secure it to the back of the rudder, with the bolt resting and en- 
- tered into the braces fixed upon the stern-post. 

PappLE-WHEEL.— Wheels used in steam vessels propelled by side-wheels. 
On many of the western rivers a single paddle-wheel is used at the stern of 
the boat. 

PAvDDLE-BEAMs.—Two large beams, extending out sufficiently from the sides 
of paddle-wheel steamers, to receive the spring-beam; a frame is thus formed 
on which to erect the paddle-box. 

PappLE-Box.—The covering of the paddle wheels. 

Pavut.—Short arms of iron placed on a capstan or windlass to hold it from 
recoiling. 

Paneu.—A square or oval framed in a bulkhead or door. 

Pay.—To pay a seam is to pour hot pitch and tar into it after caulking, to 
prevent the oakum from getting wet. 

PADDLE-Box Boats.—Boats made to fit the paddle-boxes in paddle-wheel 
steamers ; they are stowed bottom up. They are carried on the Susquehanna 
and Powhatan. 

Pitn.—Spars pointed at one end, and driven into soil to support a super- 
structure; sometimes found necessary in building a foundation to build a 
vessel on. 

Pink SteRNED.—Having a very narrow stern. 

Prank.—All timber from one-and-half to six and eight inches in thickness 
has this name given to it. 

PLANKSHEER.—(See Main Rail.) 

Poprets.—Large logs placed on top of the bilgeways and lower piece of 
packing at the ends of the cradle, standing in an inclined position, the upper 
ends resting against the vessel. 

‘ Porret-RreBanps.—Pieces of oak plank running across the poppets, fore- 
and-aft to which they are secured. 

Porrrt-Lasnine.—Chain cables passed around the poppets and over the 
poppet-ribbands, from side to side, to support the extremities of the vessel in 

launching. ; 

Port-FLANGE.—A. wooden batten coved out and fitted on the ship’s side 
over the ports to prevent the water from running into the port. 


QUARTER GALLERYS.—Projections from the quarters of a vessel, and in- 
tended as an ornament as well as for the convenience of the cabin. 


Ram-Linz.—A small line used in regulating the frame, etc., of a vessel. 
Razrne.—The operation of marking timber from a mould with a razing- 
knife. 
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Rave-Hoox.—A hooked-iron tool used in cutting butts of planking to 
afford sufficient opening to caulk them. 

RaBBet.—A. groove cut in the stern-post, keel, etc., to receive the ends or 
edges of plank. | 

Rac-Boutt.—A bolt having its surface cut so as to prevent its being easily 
drawn out. 

Raxz.—To incline, as the inclination of the stern or stern-post, and masts 
from a vertical line. } 

REEMING.—The opening of theseams of plank for caulking by driving in 
irons called reeming irons. 

ReEnps.——Large shakes or splits in timber or plank, most common-to plank. 

Rrine-Botts, —Eye-bolts having a ring passed through the eye of the 
bolt. 

Room AND Space.—The distance from the joint of one frame to that of the 
adjoining one. 

Row.ocks.—Places either raised above or sunk in the gunwale of the boat 
to place the loom of the oar in rowing. 

RuppER.—The machine by which the ship is steered. 

Roun.—The narrowing of the after-part of the ship; thus a ship is said to 
have a full, fine, or clean run. 

RuppER-StTock.—The main piece of a rudder. 


Saccrne.—The contrary of hogging. 

ScARPHING.—-The uniting of two pieces together by lapping one piece on 
the other, so as to make them appear as one solid, and with even surfaces. 

Scarpus.—Scarphs are called vertical when their surfaces are parallel to 
the sides, and flat or horizontal when their surfaces are opposite, as the 
scarphs of the keelson and keel. They are hook-scarphs when formed with a 
hook or projection, as the scarphs of the stem; and key-scarphs, when their 
lips are set close by wedge-like keys at the hook, as the scarphs of the beams. 

ScanTLines.—The dimensions that are given for the different timbers. 

Scuprers.—Holes cut through the water-ways and side, and lined with 
lead, to convey the water to the sea. 

SrAmMs.—The spaces between the planks when worked. 

Seatrnc.—That part of the floor which rests on the keel. 

Saucers.—Metal steps bolted to the aft-side of the rudder-post below a 
brace, so that the plug of the pintle will rest on it, and keep the straps of the 
pintles and braces from coming in contact, thereby lessening the friction to 
be overcome in turning the rudder. The pintles which rest on these saucers 
are made with longer plugs, and are called saucer-pintles. 

SuEERS.—Elevated spars, connected at the upper ends, used in masting 
and dismasting vessels, etc. 

Snorr.—An oblique brace or support, the upper end resting against the 
body to be supported. 

Surrr.—A term made use of to denote the disposition of the position of 

yutts and scarphs of planks and timber, so as to gain the proper strength. 

SHaxy.—A defect in plank or timber when it is full of shakes or splits. 
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SHEATHING.-—A thin covering of planks or boards. A covering of copper 
or yellow metal placed on the submerged part of a vessel to prevent the 
worms from cutting it, and to maintain a clean smooth surface. 

SHEER.—The longitudinal curve of the rails, decks, etc., of a ship. 

SHEER-PLAN.—That on which all lines are projected as to height and 
length ; it gives the vertical longitudinal form. 

SuEER-STRAKES.—The first strakes worked, being the upper strake of main- 
wales and upper and lower strakes of channel-wales or strings. 

SHor, ANcHoR.—A flat block of hard wood, convex on the back, and 
scored out on the flat side to take the bill of the anchor; it is used in fishing 
the anchor to prevent tearing the plank on the vessel’s bow, and is placed 
under the bill of it, and is hauled up with it. 

SHELF-Preces.—A strake worked for the deck beams to rest on where iron 
hanging knees are to be used. 

SIRMARKS.—Stations marked upon the moulds for the frame timber, etc., 
indicating where the bevellings are to be applied. 

SxeG.—The after-end of the keel. The composition piece supporting the 
heel of an equipoise rudder. 

Snapine.—Cutting the end of a stick off bevelling so as to fay upon an 
‘inclined plane. 

Sny or Hanc.— When the edges of the strakes of plank curve up or down, 
they are said to sny or hang; if down, to hang; if up, to sny. 

SPINDLE. —The iron shaft upon which a capstan revolves. 

Sprciric Graviry.—The relative weight of any body when compared with 
an equal bulk of any other body. Bodies are said to be specifically heavier 
than other bodies when they contain a greater weight under the same bulk; 
and when of less weight, they are said to be specifically lighter. . 

Sprtes.— Wooden pins used for driving into nail-holes. Those for putting 
over bolt-heads and deck-spikes are cylindrical, and are called plugs, 

SPIRKETTING.—The strakes of plank worked between the lower sills of 
ports and the waterways. 

Sprune.—A yard or mast is said to be sprung when it is cracked or split. 

SQUARE-Bopy.—The square body comprises all those frames that are square 
to the centre line of the ship. 

SQuaRIne Orr.—The trimming off of the projecting edges of the strakes 
after the vessel is planked. 

STaANDARDS.—Knees placed against the fore-side of the cable or riding- 
bitts, and projecting above the deck. 

STANCHIONS.—Upright pieces of wood or iron placed under deck beams to 
support them in the centre. 

SrapLes.—A bent fastening of metal formed as a loop, and driven in at 
both ends. 

SrEALER.—A name given to plank that fall short of the stem or stern-post, 
on account of the amount of sny given sometimes in planking full-bowed ships. 

Start-HAamMER.—A steel bolt, with a handle attached, which is held on 
the heads of bolts, and struck with a double-header to start them in below 
the surface of the wood. 
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SrrvEtna.—The elevation of a vessel’s bowsprit, cathead, ete. 

SrrakE.—A breadth of plank. 

Strm.—The foremost boundary of the ship, being a continuation of the 
keel to the height of the vessel at the fore extreme of her. 

SteRN-Post.—The after boundary of the frame of the ship, being the 
after continuation of the keel to the height of the deck. 

Stemson.—A piece of live or white oak timber placed in the angle of the 
apron and top of deadwood or keelson. 

Sreprine-LineE.—Same as bearding line. 

Steps oF THE Mast.—Steps of the mast are for stepping the heels of the 
masts in. At the present time, the fore and main masts, are stepped in cast 
iron mast steps, made to fit down over the main keelson, with'a broad flange 
on the sister keelsons, to which they are secured. The mizzen mast steps in a 
piece of live oak timber scored down over the berth or orlop-deck beams to 
which it is secured. 

Sreps oF THE SmpE.—Pieces of oak worked with mouldings, and fastened 
on the ship’s side, at the gangway, for the convenience of ascending and de- 
scending when the accommodation ladder is unshipped. . 

Srines.—The up and down pieces in a section of a bulkhead or those that 
form the two sides of it. The rails lie across and are tenoned into the stiles; 
these are the upper, lower and middle rails. When the panels would be 
too large, or out of proportion to fill in wholly between the stiles, pieces are 
placed between them in the same direction, and tenoned into the rails, called 
munions. . 

STopPER-Bouts (deck).—Large ring bolts driven through the deck and 
beam for stoppering the cable to. 

SraBpLE.—A body which is free to move is said to be stable, if; when dis- 
turbed from its balance of steadiness, it tends to right itself or return to that 
position. If, on the other hand, it tends to deviate further from that posi- 
tion, or upset, it is said to be wnstable. 

Srapriiry.—The power of standing up against the action of any inclining 
force, and the power of returning to the upright or normal position when the 
inclining force is removed. 

STRAIGHT-EDGE.—A long flat ruler used by auohaeeat 

SuprorTers.—Knees placed under the cat-heads. 

Snot-LockEer.—Apartments in the hold for containing shot. 

Swace.—A tool use by shipwrights in driving in eye-bolts, gun-starts, etc., 
it is made to fit the head of the bolt so that in driving or striking on the 
swage the bolt is forced in without bruising the head of it. It is also used 
by ship-smiths in making the various kind of bolts, starts, ete. 


Trenon.—The end of one piece diminished and cut with shoulders, to fit in 
a hole of another piece, called a mortise. 

TrHoLE-Pins.—Small flat wooden pins put perpendicularly in the gunwale 
of a boat, and forming the fulerum for the oar, which acts as a lever in 
rowing. 

Tiwarts.—Seats in a boat. 
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THrROoAT.—The hollow of any piece or curved part, that connects the two 
parts of knees or compass timber. 

TrtLER.—An arm of wood or iron fitted into the rudder-head to steer a 
ship or boat by. 

Timper-Hxaps.— Projecting timbers for belaying towing lines, etc. 

TONNAGE oF Capactry.—The capacity which the body has for carrying 
cargo, estimated at 100 cubic feet to the ton. 

TONNAGE OF DisPLACEMENT.—The weight of the ship in tons with all on 
board; found by computing number of cubic feet of the immersed body to 
the deep load line and dividing by 35. 

TopstpE.—That part of the ship above the main wales. 

Tor-Raru.—An iron rail at the after part of ship’s tops. 

Tor-Rrt.—The circular sweep or the fore-part of a vessel’s top and covering 
in the ends of the cross-trees and trestle-trees, to prevent their chafing the 
topsail. 

Tor AND Hat¥F Top-TIMBERS.—The upper timbers of the frame. 

TRAIL-Boarps.—The filling pieces, sometimes carved, placed between the 
brackets on the head. 

TRANsoMS.—Transverse timbers in square-sterned ships, connected and 

placed square with the stern-posts. 

TREENAILS. —Pins of oak or locust, of a cylindrical form, used as a fasten- 
ing for plank below the water-line, being used in place of through-bolts. 
This kind of fastening is much used in building merchant vessels; but sel- 
dom in the naval service. 

Tuck-Raru.—A rail placed at the upper part of the wing transom form- 
ing an abutment and finish to the ends of the plank in square-sterned 
vessels. 

Tuckx.—That part in which the after extremities of the outside planking 
end, either on the wing transom or against the tuck timber. 


- WatEs.—Main-wales are the strakes from the lower port-sill of the gun- 
deck to the bottom plank. Channel-wales sometimes called strings, are those 
strakes between the spar and main-deck ports in ships of three decks, and 
spar-deck ports in those of two decks. Middle-wales, are placed between the 
main and gun-deck ports in ships of three decks. 

WATERWAYS. —Pieces of oak or yellow pine timber lying in the angle made 
by the top of the deck beams and inside of the frame timbers. 

WASHBOARDS.—Thin plank placed above the gunwale of a boat forward 
and aft to increase the height. 

WATER-LOGGED.——The condition of a leaky ship when she is so full of water 
as to be heavy and unmanageable. 

Water-Lines.—Sections of the vessel parrallel to the plane of flotation. 

WuE tps.—The projecting parts on every other square of a capstan barrel. 

Wincu.—A machine similar to a windlass, but much smaller, often placed 
on the fore side of the lower masts of merchant vessels, just above the deck, . 
to assist in hoisting the topsails, etc. 

Wrnpiass.—A machine used in small vessels for hoisting the anchor in 

stead of a capstan. 
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Winc-PassacEs.—Places next the side of the ship upon the orlop, parted 
off in foreign ships of war, to afford facilities for the carpenter’s gang to 
‘gain access to, and plug up shot-holes in time of action. 

Wooptock.—A piece put in the throating or score of the pintle, above the 
load-water-line, or as near to it as possible; to prevent the rudder from un- 
shipping, one end abuts under-the lower side of the brace, and the other ~ 
against the score. It is coppered before being put in, and when in place 
is secured by driving a copper bolt through it into the stock of the rudder. 
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